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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Butter 
Trade of Ireeakd, and to report their Observations and Opinion 
thereupon to The House, and to whom the several Petitions on the 
Subject were referred ; and who were empowered to report the 
Minutes of The Evidence taken before them; — Have agreed 
upon the following REPORT: 



A/'OUR Committee have examined several Witnesses upon the Subject referred 
to them : But having, in consequence of tlie great importance of the Butter 
Trade to every part of Ireland, continued their Examinations to this late period 
of the Session, they are deprived of the opportunity of giving the Evidence that 
consideration which could enable them to give a decided opinion on the Laws 
regulating this Trade. They, therefore, submit the Evidence to the House, with 
this Observation alone — that illegal Practices and unauthorized Fees have been 
most clearly proved to exist in many markets ; for the correction of which, Your 
Committee regret that the lateness of the Session precludes them from recom- 
mending any specific measures ; but the whole subject cannot, in the opinion of 
Your Committee, be too soon brought under the notice of Parliament, in the 
ensuing Session. 

It may, however, be expected, that in the mean while the publicity^ which this 
Inquiry will give to the abuses already referred to, may lead to a more vigilant 
attention in those respects, on the part of the Magistracy and other local 
Authorities in Ireland. 

26 May 1826. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 



Uartis, 11- die Aprilis, 1826. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES GRANT, 



IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. John Ed^e, called in 5 and Examined. 

W HERE do you live ?— At Graigue, in the Queen’s County. 

Have you not lived at Doonane ?— I have, close to it. 

How many years have you lived at Doonane ?— About sixteen years. 

That is in the Barony of Siievemarique ? — It is. 

Is not that a district in which a great quantity of Butter is made ?— It is. 

^ ^ ave you yourself held land, and been in the business of making butter ? — 

faWy welT acquainted with the markets of that country ?~Tole- 

profession has been that of superintendent 
6t a colliery and civil engineering At the time I lived there I was cashier, 
and in some things I have done a good deal to the public works as engineer. 
Are you now engineer to the Barrow navigation ?— Yes. 

A memorial was presented last year to the Treasury, through Sir Henry 
Parnell, complaining of the regulations of the existing Butter Laws, intituled, 
A Memorial of the undersigned Butter-makers assembled at Doonane was 
your name subscribed to that memorial ?— It was. 

Are you acquainted with the other persons who attended that meeting?— 
A good many of them. ® 

Were they persons concerned in the butter making?— They were. 

And persons of respectability ?— They were. 

From yOM experience and your knowledge of the opinions of the persons 
concerned in making butter, is there reason to complain of the regulation 
which requires butter to be tasted in the market?— I believe there is, I know 
there is. 

Do you speak of any particular market ?-GeneralIy of the markets in that 
neighbourhood. 

, The Carlow market is a very extensive market?— It is. 

There is the market of Timohoe also in that country ?— Yes. 

f''‘*‘i of ’S ‘he making of 

qny St purpose ^o^^itry is rather suited to the making of butter than 

business of tasting butter is conducted in 
!n ■* “rttes his. butter to market, he is not allowed 

kuSL'l 'i“‘j' begets a part of the hoops 

striimmt ^ w I'" °'i'*’ Forces it down with an in- 

yZity ’ “ “"b "pon it »f the 

AS What 
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Mr. What is the size of the cask? — One that I measured, if I recollect right, 

John Edge. oue foot eight in the stave in length ; I think it was three feet four, 

- "■ ^ measuring the circumference round the hoops at the ends, and three feet eleven 

1 1 April, bung, measuring round the hoops. 

' ' How nuich does such a cask hold? — The usual weight of acask was gross at 

that time, about three quarters of a hundred. 

Every cask holding this quantity of butter, must go to the market and un- 
dergo this operation of being opened and being tasted ? — So I understand. 

Is there any other size allowed ?— Not to my knowledge, unless it be a lesser 
size, which the dairyman would not like to resort to. 

In point of fact, is the business of tasting attended with much delay in 
conducting the sales? — I do not know that there is so much delay in tasting, 
but there is generally between tasting and weighing altogether, very serious 
delay. 

What sort of person is he who performs the duty of tasting and fixing the 
quality of the butter ?— There are various descriptions of character, some of 
them very inferior ones indeed. 

Do they follow any other business ?— I cannot say that they do ; I am not 
sufficiently informed to answef that. 

Is the business in your opinion,' and the opinion of those whom you have 
consulted, conducted in a way uniformly to give a fair description of character 
to the butter contained in each cask ? — I believe not. 

Do you believe that it frequently is the case that it is very far from being 
accurate in its description r — I believe it is very far indeed. 

Are there any complaints in the country, of its inaccuracy ? — Very general 
complaints of it. 

Wiiat is the difference in point of price between butter marked first quality 
by the taster, and butter marked second quality r — The opinion expressed by 
the meeting on the subject, stated seven shillings in the hundred weight. 

Do you conceive that universally to be the case?— So I understood from the 
meeting, on the average. 

Then the quality of butter taken to the market is liable to be reduced seven 
shillings in the hundred weight, by the decision of the butter taster ? — Yes. 

Do you speak of that difference of price from your own knowledge ? — No, 
the general opinion of the meeting. 

Do you know yourself that that is the case ? — No, I do not. 

Are you now giving evidence of the proceedings of a meeting which has 
been held upon the subject ? — Yes. 

Have you been selling butter yourself? — I have. 

Did it ever happen to you to have any of your butter marked second quality i 
—It did. 

In point of fact can you state to the Committee, what price you received for 
your butter marked first quality, and what price you received for your butter 
marked second quality? — I do not exactly call to mind the difference; but I 
believe it was equal to that stated, seven shillings; but 1 also am certain that the 
butter whicli was so marked was, in my opinion, equal to that which I received 
the first quality price for. 

What is the average value of butter by the hundred ? — It rises and falls from 
four to five pounds a hundred. 

' By whoni is the taster appointed ? — I am not sure, hut I believe by the Sove- 
reign of Carlow. 

Have you any idea of the number of casks of butter brought to market in 
one day at Carlow ?— I cannot form an opinion, excepting from general obser- 
vation, seeing an immense quantity around me. 

W'ouid it amount to a thousand casks ' — There might be a thousand, but I 
cannot say that there were, I should think there might be from the immense 
number I saw round me. 

Were there more ? — 1 cannot say. 

Is there more than one taster, or is one person to taste the whole of this? — 
But one person. 

Has it ever come to your knowledge that butter has been marked in one 
market as of second quality, and afterwards taken to another market and marked 
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as of first ?— I believe that has been the case, but I cannot speak from my own JU/ . 
knowledge ; I have every reason to believe that has been the case. 

What was the market to which it was first taken?— It was first marked as ' 

second quality at Timohoe, it was afterwards taken to Leighton-bridse and 
marked as first quality. ° ' 

Is the butter examined and branded before any agreement for purchasing is 
made : — I believe so. ^ b ■ 

Ls it examined and branded before a purchaser is found ’—That is the wav I 
conceive it. 



Is not the course this, that a person is found willing to buy, but before tile 
price is fixed the quality is decided by the ta.ster ? Yes. 

Have the makers of butter any confidence whatever in the judgment of the 
taster of butter in the markets you are acquainted with ?— Those I have been 
acquainted with complain of him. 



Have they any suspicion that he ever decides the quality of butter from undue 
influence in any way? — They have. 

Is It suspected that there exists any thing like an understanding between the 
tasters and the buyers of butter in the markets ?— It is. 

Do you apply that to any particular market?— The markets round me 
generally. 

All the mai kets you speak of, are in the county of Carlow and Queen’s 
County, probably?— No ; there are some in the county of Kilkenny and the 
county of Carlow. 

Those counties arc great butter districts ?— Yes. 

And you are generally acquainted with the course of practice in those 
districts? — lain. 



Do you conceive that this regulation, which makes it necessary to have every 
cask of butter tasted, is of any use, either to the person who sells or to the 
person who buys batter? — I believe it to be very injurious to the trade. 

Do you think it has been effectual in deterring farmers from carrying on the 
trade of making butter? — I am sure it has, ® 

Then to that extent it would limit the butter trade of Ireland ?— It might 
be carried on, and I believe would be entered into with greater spirit and 
better satisfaction to the dairymen, if it was otherwise. ’ 

Does it, in point of fact, amount to producing a feeling amongst the butter- 
makers, of disgust with the manner in which their business is carried on, and 
their property exposed, and thereby prevent their embarking in the butter 
business, and lead them to occupy their land in other ways?— A decided 
disgust of the manner in which their butter is disposed of. 

Is the manner in which the butter markets are conducted, a source of 
dissatisfaction ?— Yes, it is, in that neighbourhood. 

Can you say that that is universally the ease, amongst the numerous body of 
farmers engaged m this trade in that extensive district?— I have not heard 
a dissenting opinion upon that subject. 

What description of farmers carry on the trade of making butter?— Generally 
respectable farmers ; there are some smaller dairymen. ^ 

How many cows may any of the farmers have in their dairy ?— Generally 
from twenty to sixty j some of the smaller, down to two. 

Are there many who have upwards of ten cows ? — Yes. 

Is the greater quantity of butter made by tliat description of farmers ?— Yes 
mneteen-twentieths of it. ’ 



Then the making of butter is in the hands of a respectable and intellio-ent 
class of persons ?-— In that neighbourhood, decidedly. ® 

Are you of opinion that their disposition would be that of practising fraud 
in making up their butter, so as to justify a regulation by Act of Parliament 
to prevent that? — I believe they feel it to be their own interest not to do any 
such thing ; that they feel it to be their interest to make the butter perfectiv’ 
fair and honest. 



Do you think it would be safe to leave it to their sense of interest to make 
the butter up as they thought proper, and to remove this regulation by which 
It IS attempted to correct fraud, namely, the tasting butter in the market?— 
1 believe, if it was left between the class of persons I have mentioned, and the 
butter buyer, they would give the very best article 

A 4 
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Mr. 

John Eilef- 



1 1 April, 
t8<26. 



In point of fact, the making up of butter is not in the hands of that low 
and ignorant description of people who might be tempted to commit fraud by 
not knowing their own interest ? — Certainly not. 

You confine your evidence to that neighbourhood? — Yes; I have been in 
other places, and I know that the butter made in our neighbourhood is superior 
to that made in other. places, and we think that our buttershould have the ad- 
vantage of that. 

Is not the Carlow, butter, as it is called, made in the barony you speak of? — 

It is ; and the neighbouring part of the county of Kilkenny. 

To what extent is this district of country you are now speaking of j how 
many square miles would you say was embraced in those parts of counties ? — 

I think it might take in a circle of fifteen miles in diameter; it may be 
twenty. 

Have you had any opportunity of knowing how the business of tasting 
butter, and managing the butter trade, is carried on in other parts of Ireland? — 
Nothing more than from hearsay. 

You have stated, that the opinion of the farmer is against the present 
system ; have you ascertained what the opinion of butter merchants is upon 
the same subject ? — Yes ; tlie butter merchants in my neighbourhood, they 
wish it to be changed from the present system. 

Is that the universal opinion ? — Yes, so far as I have spoken to them. I 
have taken pains to ascertain that point. 

Are there several butter merchants living in Carlow, who buy butter in that 
district of country, and send it down to other merchants for exportation ? — I 
do not know that they send it down to other merchants, but they export it 
under the name of another town. 

Are there opulent buyers living in the town of Carlow ? — Yes. 

Have you ascertained whether their opinion is in favour of the alteration of 
the law ? — I have ; Mr. Houghton is an eminent buyer in it, and he wishes he 
should be enabled to export his butter direct himself from Carlow. 

Where is the butter of that district you have described, exported from ? — 
From Waterford, under the name of being exported from Waterford. 

But it is called Carlow butter ? — Yes. 

Is that distinguished from other butter which leaves Waterford for the 
London market ? — I do not know ; but the merchants have informed me that 
the purchaser does not attend to the public marks put on by the public officer, 
but that he classes it himself when he gets it into his stores, and sells it on 
his own credit to his London merchant. 

Have you heard imputations of the marks being changed ? — I have. 

Do you believe them ? — I do. 

Have you any reason to believe that to be the case ?— Not that I could say 
positively that it was the case. 

Has there been any trial of the fact ?— No ; a man would rather suffer an 
injury than bring it to trial: in fact I have not known that he could get any 
redress. 

You do not know of any conviction ? — No ; I believe it has been conceived 
there was no redress for it; that has been my own opinion. 

Is there any general disposition in the districts in which you reside, to change 
the port of export from Waterford ? — I think they would rather leave it open 
to the merchant to dispose of his butter as he pleased. 

You mean the merchant within that district ? — Yes. 

Is all the butter of that district sold at markets within that district,- or is 
any sent to Waterford? — There are some sent to Waterford by the butter 
merchants. 

. Do they find an advantage iu that, compared with the markets at home ? — 
They must think so, or they would not send it. 

On experience, do you think they find it advantageous? — I believe there is 
not one-nftieth, perhaps not one per cent sent there in comparison to that sold 
in the neighbourhood. 

■ Is any sent to Dublin? — ^There is, but not much lately ; -and on inquiry 
I have heard that the lord mayor exercises a jurisdiction of re-examining and 
re-marking, all the butter, and putting an extra charge upon it. 

Are the charges on blitter going through Dublin, greater tliair those on 
butter going through Waterford ? — Uertaiulv. 

AVhen 
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When butter goes to Waterford does it go by the canal ?— Generally by Mr. 

the Barrow navigation. Jvhn iLlge. 

Do you know the cost of sending it to Dublin per hundred? No; I think ' 

the price is about seventeen shillings a ton weight. n April, 

Suppose a man has a small quantity to send, what is the charge r — It is at the 
same rate. 

Do you know what is the expense of land carriage ? — It is somewhat more. 

Does not it deteriorate tlie butter to send it by land ?— It is decidedly 
injurious to carry it by land; the less butter is opened and meddled with the 
better it is for the butter. 

Suppose the taster commits any offence in the opinion of a seller of butter, 
what mode of redress have you ? — The feeling on my mind is, that it is better 
to put up with it. 

Has there been any redress attempted r— Not to my knowledge. 

To whom do you consider yourself authorized to complain ?— If I were to 
complain at all in a legal manner, it would be to the magistrate ; but I would 
rather suffer and lose part of my property than lose my time. 

Do you conceive the seller of butter can have redress before a magistrate? — * 

I believe if there was an evident fraud committed upon him, he would ; but it 
should be very glaring indeed if I were to look for redress. 

You consider there would be too much risk in pursuing your remedy ?— I think 
J should sustain a great loss of time. 

Have you any third quality of butter.? — Yes. 

What is the opinion of the people, as to the difference of value between 
second and third r — Seven shillings I understand. 

You conceive there is a difference of fourteen shillings between first and 
third? —That is what it is estimated at. 

You say that the casks contain three-fourtlis of a hundred weight ; are, those 
called tubs ? — We call them firkins. 

Do not you know tliat the legal firkin is intended to contain half a hundred 
and not three quarters? — That is the gross weight. 

There is 84 lbs. in what the law intends to be half a hundred ? — I always 
understood that the law required there should be five stone, we call them 
firkins ; the butter makers in my neighbourhood feel themselves particularly 
aggrieved at not being paid for all the butter their casks would hold. 

How much loss is there on a firkin ?— The meeting at which I attended 
estimated it at four pounds ; very frequently when the butter is well made and 
well packed (for good butter will weigh heaviest) ; it will hold more than the 
standard weight limited by law ; the consequence is, that they either lose all 
the over weight of butter, or they must scoop it out and leave a vacancy, which 
admits dirt, and injures the quality of the butter. 

This regulation as to the weight of the butter is attended with great injury to 
the butter makers ? — No doubt it is. 

And that is one that would require alteration ?— Certainly. 

Is not the quality of the butter better in proportion as it is tightly packed ?— 

Decidedly so ; and well-made good butter will weigh heaviest. 

Then by what you state, there would be greater loss to a good butter maker 
than to a bad ? — Yes, certainly. 

Does not the merit of good butter consist in squeezing out the milk? — 

Yes; and close packing it and putting the whole into a vessel so as to admit 
no air. 

Do they use presses in making the butter? — I liave never seen a press made 
use of, but they use a wooden thing like a maul, and they beat the milk out. 

It is the interest of the butter maker not to do these things under these 
regulations, because by so doing, he will put in a greater quantity of neat 
butter, and be paid less for his butter than if he packed it properly ? — Tbe 
dairymen in my neighbourhood feel that it would be their interest to make it 
and pack it in the best way. 

But they in consequence put in a greater quantity than they aa'e paid 
for? — Yes. 

But if the butter was made better they would then not be reduced to a lower 
quality? — The butter makers in my neighbourhood feel indignant at tlieir 
btiUei- being classed as second butter. 

: 40(). B Woiil'd 
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Would it not be liable, at being made in this way, to being so reduced in 
price? — It would not. 

If it was packed imperfectly, that is without attention to the putting into 
the cask the greatest possible quantity, if the quality was good, would the 
circumstance of the packing vender it liable to be declared second by the taster? 
— I do not know that it might. 

What salt do you use ? — The best we can get ; it is sometimes made at 
Dublin, or generally so. 

Is it English salt in any cases? — No, it is manufactured in Ireland; some- 
times at Dublin, sometimes at Carlow, sometimes at Waterford. 

Do you not import salt from Liverpool?— No, we import the rock salt, and 
make it ; we are very particular to have our salt fine and clean. 

Is the butter taster governed by the colour of the butter? — I believe he is. 

Do they always smell the butter?— I have always seen them do so when 
I have attended the butter market. 

They are not satisfied then with the tasting it ? — They do both ; but 
I have heard the tasters say, that their taste was vitiated by going over the 
market, and they smell it. 

May not the sense of smell be affected in the same way?— It may. 

Is not it considered, that a dark colour is a sign of an inferior butter ?— r 
When the butter shows different colours, it is considered as inferior. 

Supposing the whole cask of a yellow tinge, is it considered as inferior? — 
That made of a yellow tinge is considered as fine butter, and all of the same 
hue ; generally our dairymen fill a whole cask with one churning. 

Is there any perceptible difference in the conduct of a taster in regard to 
declaring the quality of the butter, when they are examining the butter of the 
opulent class of farmers and the poorer classes? — I think they are much more 
severe upon the poorer classes. 

Do the poorer classes themselves entertain that opinion ? — They do; they are 
rather more afraid than the opulent dairymen. 

Then whatever inconvenience is felt under this system of tasting, it operates 
more severely against the lower class than the upper class of farmers?— I think 
it does generally. 

In what respect? — In perhaps marking the butter lower. 

Why should it operate more against the lower than the higher class? — The 
taster might conceive he might not be able to defend himself so well. 

Is it not to the advantage of the taster to have a large quantity of butter 
taken to his market? — Yes. 

If he were to offend an opulent man, he might lose a greater quantity by his 
taking it away from his maket? — Yes. 

May he not fear that a poorer farmer would not be so particular in the 
making his butter? — Very probably so. 

Did you ever observe any difference in this respect, that the taster would 
postpone attending to a poor man, and attend first to the rich man? — I have 
not known that to occur; such a thing might occur. 

Have you seen any instances in which, after the casks have been stripped 
for tasting, and the business gone through, the coopers have thrown about the 
butter of the lower orders? — The first time that ever I attended the Cariow 
market I Saw the butter stripped ; I never was more disgusted than 1 was in 
seeing them walking over the clean butter that we had taken so much pains 
with. 

Does the process of tasting require each cask to be absolutely opened? — 
Decidedly, they could not taste it otherwise. 

Who opens the cask ? — The cooper. 

By whom is he employed ? — I did not know the man : he came without 
asking my leave, and knocked the hoops off to taste the butter, and knocked 
the head out, without saying what are you, or who are you. 

Who appoints him ? — I cannot tell. 

Who puts the hoops on again after it is examined? — Probably the same man. 

Is he obliged to replace the cask as he found it ? — I do not know ; I rather 
think not ; I was made to pay for doing so. 

Is the business of repacking and re-marking the cask executed in a satisfactory 
manner to the seller of the butter? — I was made to pay for it ; but it was not 
to my satisfaction at all. 

Did 
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Did you conceive you had reason to be dissatisfied with the mode in which Mr. 
it was done ? — Yes. 

When you speak of trampling upon the butter, what do you refer to r — — 

Persons wishing to make their way through the market, and there being too 
much there they put their foot upon it. 

Your butter lies open, with the tubs broken down and exposed to be injured 
by the throng in the market? — I have seen it so. 

And you yourself have had your own butter trodden upon? — I have. 

Is that a matter complained of that it happens frequently ? — I do not think 
it has been so much a matter of general complaint ; perhaps I have felt it 
a matter of greater annoyance than some others have. 

Is it not the practice to close up a cask before they go on to taste other 
butter ? — No ; they leave it so, and tiiey proceed on. 

Is the market ot butter held at Carlow in an open place ? — There is a shed 
over it ; there is a yard in which there is a large shed. 

Does the butter taster go about from one batch of butter to another, or is it 
brought down to him ? — It is laid down in this large shed, and he proceeds to 
it according to his own fancy, as I conceive. 

Have you ever seen a butter taster drink spirits ? — I do not recollect that 
I have. 

Is there any custom of giving the butter taster spirits in the market? — I have 
been told there was, but I have never seen it myself ; in fact, what a man would 
not like to be known to do, seldom comes to the knowledge of others. 

The respectable class of butter tasters would not do it ? — No. 

Do you believe it a practice adopted by the lower men? — I believe it is. 

Are you acquainted with the butter market of Timohoe? — Very little; 

I never sold any at Timohoe. 

Have you ever sent any butter to Waterford ? — Never. 

Are you acquainted with persons in the practice of sending their butter to 
Timohoe market ? — I am. 

Do you know whether the butter sold there has fallen off or increased of 
late ? — I believe it has rather fallen off. 

Do you know the reason of it? — ^They complained generally of the butter 
taster as being a man who would take bribes of drink. 

Is there a butter taster at the market of Castle Comer ? — There is, I believe. 

In case of a butter taster being guilty of any misconduct in regard to 
marking the quality of butter, in what way would you, as a seller, be able 
to establish that; what sort of evidence could you produce? — I never have 
known any way to get righted. 

Would it not be matter of extreme difficulty to be able to prove before a 
magistrate, that a man marked butter as of the second quality, when it was of 
the first? — It would be a difference of opinion. 

Have you ever known any application to a magistrate about it? — I 
have not. 

Do you think the extreme difficulty of settling a matter of opinion, deters 
persons from applying to magistrates? — I am sureat must. 

Then in point of fact, a butter taster necessa:;^' may be able to commit 
a great deal of impropriety of conduct, without there being any mode whatever 
of checking him by any appeal to the law? — He might do a great deal, and 
the person who was wronged, between the difficulty of getting redress, and the 
uncertainty of the redress, would rather suffer. - 

Do uot you think it would be quite competent to bring the matter before 
a magistrate, and that the magistrate could call in two persons competent to 
decide on the case, and to declare whether they considered it improperly- 
marked ; would not that be a very simple mode of proceeding? — I think it 
might be a very simple mode, but that is not a thing so understood by the 
butter makers in my neighbourhood. 

Does not the sovereign generally hold an office ? — He does. 

Does he attend generally in that office? — I believe be does. 

Is it not his duty to hear all complaints within the town of Carlow, and 
particularly with respect to the staple trade of the town ? — I believe it is his 
duty. 

And still you know of no complaint having been made to the sovereign, in 
consequence of the fraud committed, as you state, through the misconduct 
406. B 2 of 
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Mr. of the taster? — I have lived seven or eight miles from Carlow; when I have 

Jiik» E'lge. come to that neighbourhood I was in a great hurry to get back from it ; and 

hence innumerable things might have occurred before the sovereign, of which 
I knew nothing. 

Does not the law require the butter cask to be made of a particular sort of 
wood? — 1 believe it does, of seasoned timber. 

Do not you know that the cask must be made of two or three sorts o;f 
particular timber, ash, oak, or beech ? — Yes. 

■ Does not the Act also allow a certain number of pounds for soakage?— » 

I believe it does. 

Will not one sort of timber soak more than another sort? — I believe it wills, 

I believe beech will soak much more than ash. 

That being the case and the number of pounds weight being fixed, and the 
soakage being different, there must necessarily be some unfairness with regard 
to the seller or buyer in fixing any price upon the butter contained in his cask? 

-r-I should think so. 

Is the regulation concerning soakage complained of? — It is, and the butter 
makers took that matter into consideration ; they wished the casks only to be 
made of seasoned timber, to be soaked and weighed, and that the cooper who 
made it should be accountable for the weight put upon the cask after it was 
soaked. 

Then with regard to this existing regulation about soakage, you conceive it is 
desirable to have some alteration in the law ?— Yes, that is my opinion and the 
opinion of my neighbours. 

What alteration would you proposer — To repeal the Act so far as the public 
taster and the .soakage are concerned. 

What regulation do you suppose would be eligible with respect to the make of 
the cask ? — To make two lengths of stave out 0 / the hogshead staves imported 
from British America, to make two length.s of firkin staves out of them; the staves 
are generally three feet six long, it would make one foot nine each for a butter 
cask. 

You say that some kinds of timber soak a great deal more than others, and 
that they wish to have the timber casks of a different description ; what are the 
regulations you propose with respect to them, it does not appear to you eligible 
to allow them to make it of home-grown timber as formerly was the case ? — We 1 

have no objection even to the home-grown timber, but that the vessel should be I 

soaked, and branded after it was soaked ; we conceive it would be an improve- 
ment if we were allowed to make the casks out of the .staves imported from 
British America, which are three feet six long. 

Are you prohibited I'rom that now ? — No ; but we suggest that as a good 
dimension for a butter cask, then it would be about one foot nine in the length 
of the stave, and probably about thirteen inches diameter within it, or three feet 
four circumference, measuring round the hoop. 

Do not you apprehend that great damage is done to the butter, by having it 
packed in casks made of wood that is fresh new timber? — Decidedly, and we 
conceive that if the cooper was made accountable for his cask he would feel an 
interest in obtaining a character and be more likely to make good casks. 

Is not he accountable now ? — I do not know that the cooper is accountable. 

, Is not he liable now ?— I do not know that he is. 

Would not that principle of self-interest you have already mentioned to inte- 
rest the makers of butter, lead them to use proper timber if there was no law 
whatever to arrange this matter ? — No doubt of it. 

Do you know whether they did it before the regulation took place ?— I think 
that before the regulation took place the butter casks were of a very unwieldy 
size. 

With respect to the using proper casks well prepared ? — The butter casks 
were very bad before the regulation, but we conceive the casks might be still 
improved, and that if the cooper was made accountable for the manufacture of 
his own cask, and a fair weight after it was soaked branded on it, he would be 
more particular* to have it a proper one. 

Would you leave it optional with the maker to use what timber he pleased 
I would leave the cooper responsible for the cask ; if the cooper was made liable 
-to a penalty, for making a bad cask, he would take care of that. 

Do YOU know any thing of the relative quantity of butler made in that district [ 

before 
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before and since the regulation took place ; has it increased or diminished since 
that time ? — I cannot state that. 



Mr. 

John Eilgi. 



If the cooper was not under a penalty with regard to the timber he used, ' 
would not his interest lead him to use proper wood, inasmuch as it would be the 
interest of the butter maker to use casks of sound and good timber? — If he 
was obliged to brand his name and the weight of the cask upon it, it would 
be so. 

Are there not coopers who sell their casks now at a much less rate than others 
because they make them up much worse ? — Yes, and they borrow the brand of 
tlteir neighbours, but if they were made accountable for it they would not 
do so. 



If a butter maker required the regulation of an Act of Parliament and 
a penalty to enforce his compliance with it, what reason is there to suppose 
the cooper would not require it? — He is by no means so adequate a judge of 
a cask as the cooper. 

Is there any great difficulty in judging of old seasoned timber and green 
timber, in any circumstance in which it can be worked up?— A great number 
of men might not know the difference. 

What injury would butter sustain, if packed up in a cask made of green and 
improper timber? — I believe it would be greatly deteriorated. 

In point of fact then, if a butter maker used such a cask, he would not get 
80 great a price for it as if he used a proper cask? — If he was found to practisie 
that, he would not be looked upon as a fair man. 

Would he not get a less price for his butter ?-^No doubt of it. 

Would not that have the effect of inducing him to get proper casks? — No 
doubt of it. 

Would it not be adequate to secure the use of proper casks, though there 
was no penalty imposed upon the cooper for making improper casks? — I do 
not think it would be so effectual as making the copper accountable. 

Are there not instances at this moment, in which butter is packed in im- 
proper casks ? — 1 believe there are. 

And where butter has been seized, as being fraudulently packed, in con- 
sequence of that? — I do not know' that; but I believe butter is sometimes 
packed in inferior casks. 

Does not the law require that each cask, before it is sold by the cooper, 
should be branded? — I believe it does. 

Whose duty is it to brand the cask before the cooper parts with it?— I 
understand the weigh-master. 

In order to produce evidence of the proper manufacture of a cask, the law 
requires the weigh-master to fix his brand before the cooper can sell it to 
a butter maker ? — So I understand it. 

In point of fact, is that part of the Act of Parliament carried regularly and 
accurately into operation? — Decidedly not. 

In what way then are the brands put upon the casks, before the cooper dis- 
poses of them ? — I know they come from the cooper with the brand on them, 
without ever going to a town I believe to be branded : they come direct from 
the cooper to the dairy man. 

What is the object of the brand ; is it not to declare the tare of the cask ? — 
And the town that they are made at, br supposed to be the town the weigh- 
master lives in. 

The brand is to declare the tare of a cask, that it weighs so many pounds, 
and the town that it has been supposed to be branded for? — Yes. 

Then a man who sells his butter, has a deduction made from the gross 
weight of his butter, according to the brand tare of his cask?— Certainly. 

Do you think the actual tare of the cask is described by the brand which 
appears upon the outside of the cask? — I am afraid they are very often 
erroneous. 

In what way do you imagine the cooper can have possession of the brands 
of a weigh-master, so that he may be able to use them without the weigh- 
master’s being a party to it ? — He might get a brand made like it, or the 
weigh-master might for a consideration, give his brand to the cooper. 

Do you mean that the weigh-master might, for a valuable consideration, give 
a cooper the power of using his brand, and thereby of marking whatever tare 
he pleases upon his own cask?-^Yes ; and it is under that idea I conceive it 
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would be much better to make the cooper himself responsible, to put his name 
upon it, and the tare of it when soake(L 

Is it in point of fact the practice in the district or country you are acquainted 
with, for the weigh-masters actually themselves to brand the casks before the 
cooper sells them ? — 1 believe not. 

Is that the general belief in your neighbourhood ? — It is. 

Then this part of the Act of Parliament which requires the branding before 
they are used, is not carried into execution ? — I believe not. 

Then if it should be necessary to continue the practice of branding casks, the 
law in that respect would require to be altered, to render it of the public utility 
which it was intended to be ? — Decidedly so. 

Before a cask of butter can be sold in the market, besides this operation of 
tasting, must it not undergo another operation, that of being weighed at the 
public scale ?— It is first tasted and marked, then purchased, and latterly 
weighed j they fix the rate of price before it is weighed. 

In what way is the business of weighing carried on ? — The butter is placed in 
one scale, and, of course, the weights in the other ; and some of the sellers may 
conceive that the weigh-master is perhaps taking too much weight ; perhaps 
sometimes they may conceive he is weighing fair ; it was the opinion of the 
meeting which I attended, that if the butter was all weighed standing beam, 
and that an allowance of two pounds was then given to make weight, there 
would be more satisfaction to all. 

The operation of weighing follows that of tasting, after the butter having beeti 
opened, and then packed again, and the cask being made good, it is carried to 
a public crane to be weighed? — The whole operation is in the public crane ; 
that is, in the shed. 

The casks must be put together, and then carried to be weighed? — Yes, 
exactly so. 

Is there any confusion or trouble arises in this operation ? — In all crowded 
markets of that kind, there must be a considerable degree of confusion. 

Suppose, as you have stated, a thousand firkins of butter sold on a market-day 
in Carlow, every one ofthose must be carried to the public scale, and weighed ? 
— Certainly. 

They are brought to the place where the crane is, as well as where the tasting 
is ? — It is generally so. 

You say it was the opinion, that a beamage of two pounds ought to b6 
deducted from the firkin ? — Allowed to the purchaser to make weight. 

What is the allowance now? — Not only to take the turn of the beam, but in 
some instances it is variable ; in some places they ask more, in some places less. . 

In Carlow, what beamage do they demand? — I cannot exactly answer 
that question j but at the meeting I attended, they put the thing down at 
four pounds. 

You have no knowledge that that is the fact?— I cannot say myself that that 
is the fact. 

In point of fact, the meeting you attended set down their loss for weighing at 
four pounds on a cask ? — Yes, which they called beamage. 

And they thought two pounds would be a fair allowance ? — They thought, 
that if the butter was weighed standing beamage, and then two pounds allowed, 
that would be a fair transaction between man and man. I have spoken to 
a variety of merchants in Carlow, and their opinion was that that would 
be fair. 

From your own experience, carrying on the business of making and selling 
butter, are you of opinion, that it is absolutely necessary that butter should be 
weighed at the public scale, and not allowed to be sold as the parties who wished 
to sell and who wished to buy thought proper? — I would myself, and I believe 
a great many of my neighbours would infinitely prefer going to a merchant’s 
store, where we should be dispatched at once, and where we should get fair 
dealing ; the only difficulty which would arise then, would be in making 
the price. 

Do you think the makers of butter stand in need of this a.ssistance of 
weighing at a public crane, in order to enable you to obtain the fair value of 
your butter ?— I believe quite the contrary; I believe we would be perfectly 
satisfied to go to a. mercliant and deal with him. 

Is 
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Is not this operation of going to a public scale attended with a good deal of 
trouble ? — It is. 

Is it attended with expense? — It is expense and delay j first of all you pay 
customs in going into the town, then for branding, then for weighing, then for 
knocking the hoops, what I considered to be a great mischief to my butter. 

Must not you pay custom if you went to a merchant ? — Probably, but I am 
enumerating the expenses we are put to. 

You are made to pay a fee for the weighing your butter at a public crane ? — 
Yes. 

Wliat is the fee you pay ? — I think the whole cost of knocking the hoops off 
my butter casks and weighing, and so on, comes to nine-pence for a cask. 

Do you know the expense of each? — No, I cannot tell, it was all charged 
together, it was so trifling a thing that I had rather lose it than look after it ; 
but I would have greatly preferred going to the merchant’s store, both for 
dispatch and less cost. 

Are you aware that the Act of Parliament, by the 7th clause, allows two- 
pence to the weigh-master for weighing ? — I was not sufficiently acquainted 
with that fact. 

Do you think you are made to pay more ? — I cannot tell how the charges 
are divided, it was nine-pence altogether. 

You pay nine-pence for weighing and tasting ?— Yes, and what I considered 
a great deal worse, knocking the hoops off the butter. 

If the Act of Parliament allows two-pence for weighing, and one penny for 
tasting, you pay sixpence more than you should pay? — I cannot state the pro- 
portions of the sums I paid. 

Do you include the customs in the nine-pence? — Yes, certainly, every thing, 
I only state that to be the opinion of the meeting. 

You state the charge upon your own butter to have been nine-pence ? — That 
is the impression upon my own mind, I cannot state as a matter of fact within 
my own knowledge. 

Are you positive it stood you in nine-pence ? — I am not positive from my own 
knowledge ; that was the opinion of the meeting. 

Have you sold butter in the market yourself? — 1 have. 

What was the charge upon that? — 1 cannot speak positively to that, but 
I believe it was nine-pence. 

What was the charge in the market of Timohoe ? — They charge the car- 
rtage j the charge there is higher, as it is more distant from the place where 
they commonly ship it. 

Who makes out the bill of charges ? — The person who deals with the butter 
maker, the butter buyer deducts it at the foot of his bill. 

When a cask of butter is sold, the person purchasing it, deducts those 
various charges from his bill ? — Yes. 

The person who sells the butter is not the person who pays the weigh- 
master or the taster ? — No. 

Then the transaction between the officers in reference to the payment of 
fees, is between them and the buyer altogether, and not the seller? — Yes. 

You say there is a charge for carriage, is it the butter buyer makes a charge 
against the seller of the butter for carriage? — Yes. 

For what purpose is the carriage ?— It is shipped or put in a boat, if merely 
for the purpose of taking it down to Waterford, and they pay land carriage 
from Timohoe or Castle Comer to Carlow. 

Is not a custom paid on bringing butter inta the market? — I did not pay 
it myself, I paid it to the butter buyer. 

If there was not this charge for carrying it from the market of Timohoe to 
Carlow, must not the person himself caiTy it ? — He must. 

The seller sells his butter in the market of Timohoe? — Yes. 

But the person purchasing it charges him with the carriage of it to Carlow ? — 
Yes, I believe so ; I do not think there is much injury in that, because it is gene- 
rally understood between the parties. 

Must this system of the fees being paid by the buyers lead to such a con- 
nection between the buyers and the officers, as may be prejudicial to the interest 
of the sellers of butter ? — No doubt of it. 

Do you think that has the effect of putting, in some degree, the interests of 
4-06. B 4 the 
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l^r. the buyers in an advantageous state in regard to the interest of the sellers ? — It 
■Juhit Edge. gives them a decided advantage. 

' ' That is, so far as the judgment of the weigh-master and taster is concerned, 

fixing the weight and value of the butter? — Yes. 

' ’ Would it not be competent for the seller of the butter to pay' those charges 

himself, if he thought proper ? — Decidedly so } but he seldom does it. 

He has the option of doing it, if he likes? — Decidedly so; he has the 
option. 

Then, if he suffers, and considers himself to suffer, by the dealing passing 
between the butter merchant and the officer, he has it in his power to pay the 
officers themselves ? — It is a thing that the sellers seldom or never know. 

But they have it in their power to do it, if they please? — They frequently 
resort to the power of taking their butter out of the market altogether, when 
they consider themselves unfairly dealt with. 

In the payment of many of those fees and charges, which now are generally 
done by the butter merchant, the seller of butter has it in his power, having 
made his bargain with the merchant, to pay those charges himself, instead of 
leaving it to the option of the buyer to pay it? — I believe it is a thing very 
seldom contemplated by the seller. 

But he has it in his power? — I should suppose so ; if he started on the prin- 
ciple that he would exercise that power. 

Do you consider, or not, whether the merchant would buy the butter without 
fir.st ascertaining what the quality of it was, and tasting it? — I believe not; f 
never saw any man purchase, without tasting himself. 

In order to ascertain the quality of the butter, it must be tasted by the person 
buying it ? — I have never known them take it on trust. 

Then suppose the case to be, that one merchant, on opening the butter and 
tasting it, does not like it, the party selling it must go to a second, must not 
he ?— Certainly. 

And that person would also consider himself authorized to taste it:— 
Certainly. 

Do not you conceive, that by a variety of persons tasting this butter it 
would be deteriorated, according to the number of persons who had rejected 
the butter, or refused to buy it ; every time it was tasted or bored, it would 
sustain an injury? — I do not think the injury would be much, for they put the 
part into the same hole immediately, and it is very little injured. 

Do you think the merchant would consider himself guarded against fraud, 
that where one merchant had tried and tasted it, another merchant might not 
consider that it was not made up of different quality ? — No. 

Have you never known the circumstance or butter being packed up of dif- 
ferent quality in the same cask ? — Yes, decidedly. 

And that they have been seized for fraud ? — I do not know of their having 
been seized for fraud ; but I know that has been done. 

You say, that the merchant tastes, notwithstanding the public taster? — Yes. 
Then he buys on his own judgment ? — He does, decidedly. 

Then the business of tasting by the public officer, is of no use to that mer- 
chant? — No. 

But the tasting of the merchant is injurious to the butter? — If his boring is 
an injury ; but I conceive it is very little injury. 

Do you conceive there is any thing in the making of butter, that a person 
regularly bred to it, is unable to protect himself from fraud by his own skill ? — 
Certainly not ; every butter maker knows it perfectly. 

Then the business of buying butter, may in your opinion, be carried on with 
perfect security to the purchaser, without any regulation of an Act of Parliament 
providing a public taster? — That is my opinion. 

Have you ever known a merchant buy butter as first quality, being marked as 
second? — I have heard of it, and I believe it has been done. From my own 
knowledge I have reason to believe that butter has been marked as of second 
quality, and the mark effaced, and the butter sold in another market as of first 
quality. 

Is the business of making butter a great object among the farmers in your 
country a source for the payment of rent? — It is ; our country is considered 
a dairy country ; the soil is more suited to grass than agriculture. 

Then the tenantry of that country are very much interested in the prosperity 
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of that trade They feel very much interested in it ; from the nature of our 
couvitry we are unable to raise tlie grain necessary for the food of the 
inhabitants. 

Your country is higher and less fitted for growing corn ?— Yes • the soil is 
stifFer. ’ 

In your opinion it is a great object, that all matters connected with it should 
be adjusted so as to relieve the trade from any sort of existing obstacle to its 
extension ?— It is, with this exception, that of making the casks of a certain 
size ; that is the only thing we wish for, and to make the cooper accountable 
for the good manufacture and weight of his cask when soaked 

Do you feel yourself competent to say before this Coimhiftee, that the general 
opinion of the persons interested in the manufacture of butter, in the district 
with which you are acquainted is, that there should be uo otlier regulation with 
regard to the butter business but this respecting the size of the cask 5— And 
the making the cooper accountable. 

Do you think the trade could be conducted with perfect safety, and the 
preference given to Carlow butter which is now given, if it was extended to all 
classes of farmers in that country ?— That is our opinion. 

Do you think there should be no restriction on the lower classes of farmers? 
-—Noneon earth, for the private judgment of merchants would take care of 
their own interests, and tliat would have a tendency to make the poorer men 
who might mean to be fraudulent, honest. 

If a merchant, on tasting butter, disliked that butter, the maker would take 
It to auother to sell it ; if it were taken to a number of persons to taste, would 
not that deteriorate the quality of the butter?— That is the case at present ; 
besides the merchants boring it, a public officer first bores it, and then it is 
examined by the merchant afterwards. 

Generally speaking, is it not sufficient for the merchant who deals extensively 
in butter, to have it tasted by the public officer, without subsequently tasting it 
himself?— 1 he merchants with whom I have conversed on the subject, think qmte 
the contrary ; they buy and sell on their own judgment, and it is never by 
the mark of the public officer that they class it, in selling it to a merchant in 
Dondon. 

Do not the merchants, when they make extensive purchases, go to a market 
where the butter is weighed, take a large quantity of it to their house, and pay 
the farmer at the place where it is weighed ?— They pay at their own 

It IS the practice, that the butter when weighed is to be considered as sold ? 
—As soon as it is purchased and weighed, it is then considered the pronertv of 
the merchant. r r j 

By law, no butter can be sold but in tlie butter market ?— That is the public 
understanding in my neighbourhood. 

You could not take it to a merchant, without its going through the market? 
— Ihat is the present impression on my mind, and the mind of my neighbours 
which we consider a great hardship. 

Do you know, in the appointment of the taster of Carlow, or the other 
fnarkets, whether the sovereign, or person appointing him, takes the opinions 
of other persons besides his own, on the competency of the person he appoints?— 

1 do not know, I live so far from the market, and am in so much hurry to leave 
It, that I do not know the private routine; I have known more from the com- 
plaints of my neighbours when they have returned. 

You speak of the districts you have named, Kilkenny, Queen’s Couutv, and 
Carlow ? — Yes. 

W hat proportion do the butter districts of those three counties bear to the 
butter trade in the other parts of Ireland ?— I cannot say ; I speak the opinion 
pr the butter makers round us. Our butter, first class, we conceive ourselves 
to be unfairly dealt with, to be put on the same class with the first class of 
butter where they make it of an inferior quality. 

Can you state what proportion the butter districts, of which alone you speak 
01 , Kilkenny, Queen’s County and Carlow, beans to the proportion made 
throughout Ireland?-! cannot answer that; but I should suppose it to be 
much greater in proportion than the same extent of any other pUrt of Ireland 

1 he question refers generally to the butter trade of Ireland; when you 
C sp,ak 
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ISt. Speak of the butter made in the three counties named by you in Ireland, what 
MnEdgt. proportion that bears to the butter made generally in Ireland? — I cannot say.;- 

— ' but I believe it is much greater than any similar extent of country. 

Ji April, You know what is meant when the butter trade of Ireland is referred to, that 

is, the butter made in Ireland, and exported generally from Ireland ? — Just so. 

What proportion does the, quantity made in those three counties bear to the 
quantity of butter made in the country generally? — I cannot say. 

Is it an hundredth part ?— I cannot say. 

Is it a thousandth part ? — I believe it to be a great deal less than a hundredth 
part. 

You do not wish it to be understood that the butter made in this district 
bears a great proportion to the whole of the butter made in Ireland? — I mean 
to say this, I think we are more in the butter trade than any similar quantity 
of land in Ireland ; but I cannot answer as to the general export. 

You are aware it is a very inferior proportion ? — No, I am not. I believe it 
by no means to be an inferior proportion. 

Do you believe that it bears a considerable proportion? — I believe it does, 
as it refers to the quantity of butter made on a similar extent of land. 

How long have you known the butter trade? — I have been making butter 
these sixteen years past. 

Are you conversant with the general butter trade in Ireland?— No ; I know 
very little, except that belonging to my own district. 

Do you not know it to be a very considerable trade ? — Certainly. 

Can you venture to state from your own knowledge, what proportion the 
butter trade of Ireland may bear to the butter made in the three counties you 
have named, not talking either of the quality of the butter or the quantity 
of your ground, but merely the proportion of the export from those three 
counties to the general export of butter from Ireland? — It is a subject which 
I never examined particularly, but the impression upon my mind is, that we 
bear a very considerable share in it. 

You have talked of the taster, who names the taster? — I believe the 
sovereign. 

Supposing a taster named and approved by the butter buyers, and the butter 
makers do not, you think a system might be adopted to meet the various 
objections you have stated to the Committee ? — I do not think it could, I think 
his taste would be vitiated before he could go through the market ; that it is 
morally impossible one man can be competent. 

You talked of the opulence of butter makers ; what proportion do the opulent 
bear to the inferior ? — Probably with reference to the quantity of the butter, 
nineteen twentieths. 

When you spoke of some unfair understanding ; did you refer to the principal 
makers ? — -There might be some unprincipled makers of the lower class. 

You know nothing of the manner in which the butter trade of Ireland is 
carried on in other parts, you limit your evidence to the three counties you have 
named? — My knowledge of it is confined within those three counties, with 
this difference, that I know from my own knowledge, that the butter made 
in other parts of Ireland is decidedly inferior to that made in this part. 

To what other parts do you refer, where you have a knowledge of the 
manner in which butter is made ? — The county of Meath ; I have been at 

and I have got butter there that I could not eat. 

Have you any knowledge of the manner in which the butter business in 
those districts is carried on ? — No. 

But you found the general quality of butter much inferior to that of butter 
in your own country ? — Decidedly so. 

Out of what class of persons is the butter taster generally selected? — Out- 
of various classes, some very low. 

Are they generally selected out of the merchants connected with the butter 
trade? — No I do not think they are, I rather think from some gentlemen 
recommending them. 

Are persons often selected who are not competent? — The man at Timohoe 
decidedly was not a man competent. 

What is his business in other respects? — I do not recollect what he is, but 
I know he is of the lowest class. 

Is he a farmer? — If he is, he is a little farmer. 

What 
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What do you consider the' competency of a butter taster to be ?— He should 
be, in my opinion, a man of a very respectable class, that would be unbending 
in his morals, that could not be influenced ; and even| a man of the very first 
class I conceive, would be incompetent, his taste would become vitiated before 
he could get over so large a market as I have described; indeed I have heard 
a butter taster say so. 

They give up the attempt of tasting, and judge by smelling ? — They both 
smell and taste it. 

That objection applies to there not being a sufficient number of butter tasters, 
your objection would not apply if there were a greater number ? — Not so far 
as his incompetency goes. 

Your objection would still apply to the perfect inutility of a decision on so 
large a quantity of butter by a taster ? — Yes, inasmuch as the merchants would 
themselves decide by their own taste. 

Do not the merchants frequently purchase very large quantities in one day? 
— They do. 

What prevents their taste being vitiated ? — They generally have assistants, 
and they give their judgment; they have their coopers, and generally several 
assistants ; and he resorts to the opinion of those persons, so far as I have 
observed. 

Do not you think that, in that case, the person who tastes being the person 
who is to buy, the seller would be much more liable to be sacrificed to the 
interest of the buyer? — No, the seller knows well what the quality of his 
butter is ; and if there is not a stigma placed upon it by a public officer, he will 
not allow the purchaser to say this is a second quality, when he knows it to be 
first ; but if there is a stigma placed upon it by the public officer, the buyer will 
say, I will only give you second price, for it is marked as such. 

Does not the practice of buying and selling butter lead to that conclusion 
between the two, that the buyer may buy in consequence of the assurance 
of the person selling it ? — Yes, that is a common practice now ; and 1 know 
many who will sell their butter without its being tasted at all by the merchant. 

Then might not the operation be carried on by the butter being sent in at 
once to a merchant, without all the operation of weighing and tasting ? — I am 
quite confident it would. 

Would not that be very preferable to the whole being weighed and tasted in 
the public market ? — In my opinion it would. 

You cannot speak to the state of the trade before that Act passed ? — No, 
I cannot. 

Is the butter brought into the market at Carlow, in large quantities by fanners, 
or in small quantities? — There are large quantites brought in by large farmers, 
and small quantities by small farmers. 

In markets where it was brought in by small farmers in small quantities, do 
you think the merchants could have the same reliance on the seller? — No, 
certainly not. 

Do you not think, in such a case as that, the interference of the taster and 
weigher would be desirable? — No, I think that the merchant would still make 
use of his own judgment. 

Are you not aware that those small farmers come into an occasional market, 
and that it would be quite impossible the merchant could have any knowledge 
of their character? — Certainly, but then the merchant will himself examine the 
article, and purchase on his own judgment. 

Might not the merchant take advantage of the ignorance of that person, and 
discredit his butter? — If the mark was done away, there would be no classifica- 
tion of butter but in the merchant’s own store; and he would say, I will give’ 
you only so much for your butter. 

Would not that be putting the farmer to a great disadvantage ? — No, he 
would go on to another merchant. 

Do you consider that the interest of that small farmer would be protected so 
much by the system you contemplate, as it is by the present existing system ? — 
I believe it would more ; because even that small farmer not being known to tlit- 
butter merchant first, it would undergo the process of the public taster, and the 
merchant would afterwards examine it ; and the same liability of its being sent 
to a third or a second would exist, as if it had not been tasted at all. 

When the butter taster assigns a particular class for the butter, does he state 
406. C 2 to 
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to the seller his reasons for calling it either first or second class? — The taster 
genei'ally puts his murk upon it. 

Does he state the cause why he puts N® I, or N® 2 ? — He may or may not. 

Which is usually the custom? — He says. Why do you mark ray butter of 
second quality ? Because it is not good. 

Is the seller in all instances satisfied with that general censure of his butter, 
without any specific reason being assigned?— Quite the contrary. 

If he differs in opinion with the taster, what raeans has he of obtaining 
redress? — The general way that he remedies himself is, by taking his butter 
away from him, and taking it home again. 

Is not that attended with great inconvenience ? — With very great incon- 
venience. 

In what way ?— By his not being able to sell at the market he first takes it 
to, and taking it to a second market. 

It injures the butter by carrying it about? — Yes, and injures the man by 
the loss of bis time. 

Would not the same objection apply to the conveyance of it from one mer- 
chant to another? — No, there would be no depreciating mark placed upon it. 

Would not the marks which the butter merchants have made by taking, 
butter out, place a depreciating mark upon it? — No. 

Do you mean to say, that if you took butter to one merchant after another, 
he would not be able to see that it had been tasted? — He would. 

Would you, as a merchant, be inclined to purchase a cask of butter which 
had been refused by two other merchants? — Decidedly; if the thing was to 
ray liking I would buy on my own opinion. 

Would you not consider it more doubtful, that butter being tasted than if it 
had not? — We might have a difference about the price and not about the 
quality. 

Would it not be greatly deteriorated in consequence of the perforations? — 
No, I do not think the perforations of it injure it ; it is the opening it that 
injures it. 

Would it not admit air into the butter ? — They put the butter lifted by the 
piercer down into the same place again. 

If a cheese is very often perforated it is very much injured? — The scoop 
brings up the butter, and they put it down filling up the very same hole, and 
butter being a thing which sticks together it excludes the air. 

Would it fit as tight? — The proportion of space taken up by the piercer 
would prevent its fitting so tight. 

Would it be probable that a man would go through the operation of tasting 
butter, and let it go merely for the sake of getting it for a less price? — Cer- 
tainly not, if he liked the article. 

Then it being the interest of the one to buy and the other to sell, it is not 
probable that the butter would be exposed to the inconvenience of being 
carried from one yard to another, in case the office of taster was abolished? — 
I believe that both buyer and seller would feel it their interest to deal without 
carrying it to a second yard. 

What reason have you to suppose that? — It being their mutual interest, the 
interest of the buyer to get the article he wanted, and the interest of the seller 
to get the money for his butter. 

Do you mean at any price? — The seller goes round and ascertains the price 
that is given. 

Have you never known any instance of butter being refused by one and 
bought by another afterwards ? — That has been the custom ; it is all in the 
open market now. 

Do you conceive a small dealer in butter is so incapable of managing his 
bargain for the sale of it as to be exposed to be cheated by the buyer, if it was 
not for the assistance of a public taster ?~I am very sure that the poor man is 
perfectly acquainted with his own interest. 

They are quite shrewd enough to know the value of their own butter ? — 
Yes. 

He would not be exposed to being deceived or having a fraud practised upon 
him, if he was left to make his own bargain with the persons wishing to have 
his butter? — No; I think there would be a greater fear of the poor man 
cheating the other. 

You 
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You have stated, that in case of a man’s being dissatisfied with the branding 
of his butter, he can carry it home ; is that a remedy which a poor man can 
have recourse to in all cases ? — It is a remedy which they do have recourse to. 

Is it not a remedy which the richer class have recourse to more frequently ? 
— Most of them have recourse to it at times. 

Is it not the case, that the poorer makers are frequently so pressed to raise 
money, that they are obliged to take the price that is offered?— Sometimes their 
necessities are such that they must take the price offered. 

Therefore they are within the power of the public taster? — Yes. 

Would not the merchant take advantage of his necessities if there were no 
public taster? — He might not know his necessities; but if the taster put 
a depreciating mark upon his article, he must sell it. 

Do you think that a man, who brings a single firkin of butter to market, gets 
the same price for it as a man who brings a hundred firkins? — No ; generally 
the large maker of butter is supposed to make it of a better quality. 

Will they not give a preference to buying a large quantity together ’ — Yes. 

Is it not probable, that the butter made up in a single firkin, is made by 
degrees, a part of it stale and another part fresh ? — Yes. 

Is it not the worse for that? — Yes, decidedly. 

That would be a reason for giving a lower price for that? — Yes, decidedly. 

Is it not probable, where a person brings one hundred firkins at a time, that 
may be the case with those? — No, they generally fill the whole firkin together 
and the only reason of keeping them back, is that they may wait for a rise of 
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Where there are twenty or thirty or forty cows kept, the butter is generally 
in a better state than where there are only two or three? — Yes; the whole is 
carried on better, and the dairy is cleaner; and it is upon the sweetness of the 
vessels, and the care and attention paid to them, that the excellence of the 
butter depends. 

Do you think the practice of publicly tasting butter, is beneficial to either the 
buyer, the seller or the public?— I think that it is beneficial only to the man 
who receives the money for it. 

You mean the man who gets the fee ? — Yes. 

You think he is the only party who has a benefit from the regulation ?— 
I think so. 

It is your opinion, that the whole butter trade should be thrown open without 
any regulation at all ? — My opinion is, that the manufacture of the casks should 
be regulated, the size of them, and the cooper made accountable not only for 
their manufacture, but for the weight of the cask after it is properly soaked, and 
his name and the tare of the cask put upon it. 

Why would you bring the cooper under that legislative restriction, when you 
would not the maker of the butter? — Because the goodness of the vessel is of 
importance. 

Why will you not allow the butter manufacturer to judge whether the article 
is good ?— He is not so good a judge as the cooper is of the article, and if the 
trade is left open, an inferior description of coopers might give a bad article. 

Does not the butter producer wish to bring the cooper under regulations, 
securing his interest, and yet the same man not wish to place his butter under 
the restrictions which are considered beneficial to the merchant r — The restric- 
tions I propose on the cooper, could be of no importance to the butter maker, 
except in his being satisfied that he got a good vessel to put his butter in. 

Might not the butter producer be interested in not having a public officer to 
determine whether bis butter was good or bad, and he be thereby enabled to 
pass the fraud on the merchant? — I do not think he could pass the fraud 
on the merchant. 

You propose putting the cooper under restrictions, but not to put the butter 
maker under any regulation whatever? — The excellence of the vessel is best 
known to the man who makes it. 

Is it your opinion, that the cooper who supplied you as a butter producer 
with the cask, should be placed under such legislative restrictions that the cask 
is good, but that you will not confer the same benefit on the merchant by the 
interference of a public officer interposing between you the seller, and him 
the purchaser? — At present there is no public officer to give an opinion upon 
406. C 3 the 
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the goodness of the cask j I mean the benefit to be as much to the consumers, 
and indeed more to the consumer than to the maker. 

Are you aware that there are some parts of Ireland where great precautions 
are taken as to the marking of the casks? — I believe there are very inferior 
casks made now. 

Are you aware, that in some parts of Ireland there are great pains taken 
that the vessels mark should be properly made?— I have heard so, and it would 
be the wish of my neighbours and myself, that that should be done in our 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. Joseph Robinson Piwi, called in j and Examined. 

YOU are a general merchant residing in Dublin ?— Yes ; our firm are. 

, What is the name of your firm ?— Thomas, Jonathan, and Joseph Pim. 

Have you been concerned in the butter trade r— Occasionally, and mostly 
as agents. 

Are you acquainted with it r — Pretty well. 

You have connexions or relations living at Mountmelick ?— Brothers and 
nephews in the trade of butter. 

Which is the market in which they deal ?— Mountmelick ; they purchase in 
Mountmelick, and also in the neighbouring towns, Philip’s Town and so on. 

What is the state of the trade in Dublin ; in regard to the export, has it 
been an increasing or a declining trade of late r— I am not able to state that 
exactly ; that could be answered by the public reports of the weekly exports. 

Is there much butter exported from Dublin ?— There is a considerable export 
from Dublin. ^ 

Is the trade under any circumstances of restriction or difficulty -—Very 
great difficulty. ^ 

Have the goodness to describe in what those difficulties consist ? — In the 
year 1812, there was an Act passed, which prohibited our exporting butter 
without being re-inspected in Dublin, after having been inspected in 
Carlow ; for instance, we had a hundred firkins which we had just received 
from Carlow as the Act passed j I was obliged to go to the crane with it to 
have it weighed, opened and inspected, and there were about thirty seconds 
marked out of what came from Carlow, as a hundred first; it was just after 
the law p^sed, and the Inspector, I believe, was desirous of being very par- 
ticular; I remonstrated, and was informed by a person standing by, that I 
might have it all re-inspected if I paid five shillings. We determined to have 
nothing further to do with the trade, subject to such vexation ; and what we 
have done since then, with very little exception, has been through Waterford 
or Cork. 

You purchased a hundred casks, marked as first in Carlow ; you were 
obhpd to have them tasted again in Dublin, and then the taster marked thirty 
of them as second ?— Yes ; though it was very prime butter. The subject of 
the butter trade h^ claimed the attention of a number of merchants in Dublin 
at sundry times since 1812, and particularly as related to the extravagant 
charges under the sanction of the corporation ; and of latter years our Chamber 
ol Commerce have paid great attention to it with little effect, further than to 
induce Sir Henry Parnell to bring it before Parliament. 

Were the charges conformable to law, or beyond it ? —Exorbitantly beyond 
it, and are so still. •' 

How was the trade before the year 1812, when the Act passed to regulate 
the trade ? — Quite free for butter from the interior. 

Were you concerned in the trade before the Act passed r— We were mucii 
more than now. 

Didyou find any inconveniences that justified the legislature in placing it 
under regulation ?— No inconvenience whatever; the butter was sold in London 
under the character of the brand, and it is still, I understand, sold by the 
character of the brand, more than of the inspector. 

Previous to the Act of 1812, when the trade was quite free, the trade 
of butter was earned on in a perfectly satisfactory manner to all parties 
concerned, the buyers and sellers?-! cannot say, perfectly satisfactory; those 

local charges in Dublin, were paid at that time. ^ ^ 

Biut 
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But with respect to the ascertaining the quality of the article ? — Yes, for we 
were not troubled by their inspection. 

Were they not re-weighed at the public scale at that time? — Not unless the 
owner pleased, but in general they had more confidence in the original weighing 
at Carlow or Mountmelick, than in Dublin j it was optional, we had the power 
of bringing it to the public crane at all times, and checking the weights. 

Are you compelled now to bring it to the public crane? — Yes. 

How was the business conducted in the country at that time? — I believe 
more satisfactorily than since. 

In youropinion,from your knowledge of the manner in which it was carried on, 
there was no circumstance connected with the trade, which required the interfe- 
rence of the legislature ? — I do not know how I can answer that question ; it has 
been charged against the butter trade frequently, that there were frauds com- 
mitted} I should think that Act must have been introduced by some persons endea- 
vouring to prevent fraud, but I cannot recollect the circumstances of it exactly. 

The business of buying and selling went on regularly? — Yes, I understand 
so, but our trade was not in Dublin butter, we had our connexions in the 
Queen’s County, who dealt in that article. 

How far is Mountmelick from Dublin? — Forty Irish miles. 

Is the butter made in that country exported from Dublin ? — Latterly it has 
been almost all exported from Waterford, in consequence of the favourable Bill 
their friends got. 

What is the distance from Mountmelick to Waterford?— I think fifty-two 
Irish miles. 

How much land carriage is there in conveying butter from Mountmelick 
to Waterford ? — The whole is by land carriage ; they might carry it by water 
from Munsterevan, but the general plan is by land ; the canal and rivers 
Barrow and Siiir run from Munsterevan to Waterford, but that is not the general 
course of trade. 

Does the Dublin canal run by Mountmelick? — Within ten miles, and the 
extension of the canal to Mountmelick is in the process of making. 

Would the butter from Mountmelick go in general to Dublin, but for those 
inconveniences? — Yes, in general, for our freights from Dublin to London are 
frequently not half those from Waterford } and the carriage to Dublin by canal, 
is lower and safer than to Waterford. 

Is there a better price given for it in Waterford than in Dublin ? — I believe 
there is for that called Carlow butter. 

If it went from Dublin to London how would the price be?~The price would 
be regulated by the export to London and the stock there. 

Has there been any change in the manner of carrying on the butter trade 
from Dublin of late ? — I do not recollect any particular change ; there has not 
been a great trade in butter carried on of late in Dublin, that is for the last few 
months. 

Have there not been frauds complained of in regard to the re-branding and 
re-packing butter? — I have heard of them, but they have not come within my 
knowledge. 

Is it at all the practice, after merchants have bought butter with the regular 
market brands, to alter those brands, and to re-pack the butter before they 
export it? — I have heard of it and believe it ; but it does not come within my 
knowledge. 

You have no doubt of it ? — I have not. 

Your house left the trade in consequence of the inconvenience you felt under 
the new regulations? — Yes; we have been merely export butter merchants 
occasionally to the West Indies. 

Do you know whether other houses have dissented from carrying on the trade 
in consequence of the system of irregularity introduced by it in Dublin ? — 
I believe several. 

Does that irregularity consist in this re-branding and re-weighing after the 
butter has been brought from the market into the stores ? — It partly arose from 
those exhorbitant corporation charges, which we found we had no means of 
getting rid of but by legal means. 

Was it not, in consequence also of fraudulent practices in the trade? — I do 
not think they had any effect ; it possibly might, in a remote way ; if our com- 
petitors had fraudulent practices, our merchants might not like to go into 
a trade that required such practices, to render it profitable. 
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. What are the charges on butter in Dublin? — The present charges, I under- 
stand, are two-pence per firkin less than they formerly were. This is a list of 
the charges, in a letter from a brother merchant. — {producing it.'\ 

{The same was delivered in and read, asfolloti's ;] 



“ Dear Sir, 



“ The Charges on Butter at our crane, are as follows :-r- 



Cooperage 4 

Weighing and Branding - - 3 

Inspection ----- 3 



10 per cask. 



and although I pay for cooperage at the crane, yet it is so wretchedly done, 
that lam obliged to have my butter coopered over again at my own stores 
before I can ship it. 

“ Your obedient servant, 

Ric¥ Purdy, 

Joseph R. Pirn. Esq. P' Com’ Carleton. 

&c. &c. &c. Dublin, 5th April 1826.” 

This is a list of the charges our relations paid in Waterford, on S50 firkins, 
we have lately shipped from \Vaterfbrd to London, and sold within these few 
weeks. 



{The same was delivered in and read, as follows .•] 

Charges paid by Anthony Pirn & Co. of Mountmelick, for shipping 
350 Firkins of Butter in Waterford for London. 11th of Second 
Month, 1826. 



350 firkins at 5 d. per 
Salt 8^. 6</. turf Ss. 9rf. 

Cooper’s Allowance ... 
Shipping 145. 7 d. Bills of Lading 1 s. 
Brokerage, &c. on 350 firkins, at 6 d. 

Irish - 
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The charges at Waterford are considerably less than in Dublin, except that we 
have to pay brokerage. 

You have stated, that those charges at Dublin are less than they were ; when 
did that reduction of two-pence per cask take place ?— I am not exactly able 
to state. 



Are you aware of any application having been made to any person, by the 
Cliamber of Commerce of Dublin, with a view to the reduction of the undue 
charges on the branding, and tasting and inspecting butter in Dublin ? — I am 
quite aware, for I was a party to it, being a member of the council of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

To whom was that application made, and what was the result of it ? — I believe 
we made one communication to the Right honourable Secretary, present. 
I was not one of the deputation, but the reply, I understood, was, that there 
was nothing to prevent our taking the legal steps, if they were outrageous 
charges, or words to this effect ; but the honourable Secretary will please set 
me right if I have not stated his reply correctly. 

Did the corporate body, or the magistrate to whom you allude, take any 
remedy to prevent such circumstances occurring in future ?— None whatever, 
that I am aware of. 

You have alluded to an application to the Chief Secretary of Ireland ? — 
There ^ve^e a great many previous applications to the lord mayor and sundry 
aldermen, and we took every step but that of going to law. 

They 
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They were not attended with any effect r— No j with the exception of that 
tecond reduction I before alluded to, which I suppose may have arose, out 

of it. 

Who are the officers who receive those charges ? — They are called Inspectors 
or Tasters, and Weigh-masters. 

By whom are they appointed ? — By the corporation. 

To whom do the emoluments go ; to the individuals, or the corporation ? — 
TTiey are snacked among them, I suppose ; but I do not know what comes 
of it. 

Was not part of the proposition of the Chamber of Commerce, that they should 
have the appointment of the persons themselves ? — Yes ; the merchants proposed 
to subscribe to a general crane, and to put it on a respectable footing, similar 
to our Corn Exchange. The following is the last Report on the Butter subject 
of our Council of the Chamber of Commerce, in Dublin, which, if the Com- 
mittee wish, I will read ; it gives not only my sentiments, but that of many 
of our merchants in Dublin, in much clearer terms than I fear I shall convey- 
them myself, and entitled to more weight than my individual opinion. 

REPORT. 

“ THE Butter Trade has engaged the attention of your Council, in a 
degree proportionate to its paramount importance. In common with their 
predecessors, they have been impressed by a conviction that the state of 
this great national interest, so inconsistent with its capabilities and natural, 
advantages, is mainly attributable to the influence of the laws which govern 
it. A reference to those laws will clearly evince the necessity of their 
revision. In their numerous and vexatious regulations, in their inter- 
ference with the freedom of traffic, and the rights of property ; in the tempt- 
ations they create, and the facilities they afford for fraudulent evasions ; 
and in their perpetual endeavours to effect by compulsory and penal legis- 
lation, the purposes which otherwise would more surely and successfully^ 
be accomplished by the natural operation of individual interests. They are 
framed with a disregard to every sound commercial principle, and can 
only tend to frustrate the ends of their enactment, and obstruct the pros-' 
perity of tlie interests affected by them. But, to the Butter Trade of this 
city, which suffers as well from their partiality as from their general impo- 
licy, those laws are inimical in a more than ordinary degree. 

“ Butter transmitted from the interior, for sale or shipment at the poi*t 
of Dublin, after having, in compliance with the law, been inspected, 
weighed and branded in the country market, is compelled to undergo, 
a repetition of the process at our cranes, but from which necessity it has 
been exempted by a special Act, in passing through the port of Waterford... 
Hence the butter dealers in the county or Carlow, and other districts dis-' 
tinguished by excellence of butter, unwilling to incur a second time this 
troublesome, expensive and deteriorating process, are practically banished 
from their natural, and but for this partial regulation, most beneficial 
market ; and hence their interests, in common with the trading and 
shipping interests of Dublin, are sacrificed to the virtual monopoly con- 
ferred upon Waterford. 

“ But while the necessity of the revision and essential modification of 
these laws is unquestionable, it may nevertheless be apprehended, that 
their total and unqualified repeal and the consequent absence of all regu- 
lation in a trade so long the subject of excessive regulation, would be 
attended with considerable, although perhaps temporary inconvenience. 
It appeared, however, to your Council, that sudi an effect might be 
obviated through the intervention of a system so constructed as to combine 
the advantages of regulation and freedom, by substituting for the laws now 
in force, a new and compendious Act to comprise a few general regulations 
of approved utility, and to extend equally to all parts of Ireland, but 
limited in its operation to the public weigh-houses or cranes, to which 
accredited officers should be appointed under the Act. To those weigh- 
houses or cranes the dealers should in nowise be compelled to resort, but 
on the contrary should have full liberty to buy and sell there or elsewhere,- 
and according to the provisions of the Act or otherwise. Above all, tltat, 
the export trade in butter being strictly a commercial interest, should^be 
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conducted on the ordinary commercial principles. That the whole s;^stem 
of restrictive regulation which applies to it, including the designation of 
quality by an official brand, should be abolished, and the trade left alto- 
gether to its own free direction.” 
if you, as a merchant of Dublin, purchased butter in the country which has 
undergone the process of tasting and weighing in the public market, you are 
obliged to carry that same butter to the Dublin crane, and have it tasted and 
weighed again ? — ^Yes, and very much injured. 

What is the process of tasting ?— They put a scoop down the whole length 
of the cask and take it out, and take the butter from the bottom to the top of 
the cask, and pass it along their nose. 

Must the head be taken out of it ? — Yes. 

Who takes it out ? — The cooper ; he is paid especially for it, that is what 
we have alluded to as to its being subjected to a deteriorating and expensive 
process. 

Every cask of butter is opened at the crane and tasted ? — Yes. 

What is the quantity of butter in a cask ? — The law provides it shall not 
exceed 84 pounds in one cask. 

Who puts the cask together again ? — The cooper. 

Is the manner in which that operation is performed, a matter of complaint? 
— Decidedly so. . 

Is it so done as to be an injury to the merchants property ? — Quite so, 
and the limiting the quantity also. 

Each cask undergoes the operation of weighing? — Each cask is weighed. 

Do you think there is no use in this process of tasting and weighing at the 
public crane ? — No use whatever, there is no dependence placed upon it. 

Do the merchants in Dublin place any reliance on the taster? — Not being 
an actual buyer at present, I cannot speak to that, but I believe they generally 
attend themselves and see it tasted; they regulate the price and character by 
the character the taster puts upon it. 

What is the difference of price between first and second quality? — I think 
seven or eight shillings per cwt. 

Do you know what it is at Mountmelick ? — I believe about the same. 

Is it generally supposed that the taster is very accurate in precisely describing 
butter of the first, and second, and third quality in Dublin?— I cannot speak 
to my personal knowledge in Dublin ; in the country market the practice is, 
that the buyer and seller stand on the side of the taster, and they form their 
opinions ; sometimes I understand they have arguments whether it is of first 
or second ; it is very much decided between the buyer and seller by the in- 
spection ; in some markets they do not taste at all ; in Phillipstown they 
purchase by the cask, and I understand they find it very satisfactory. 

Is there no taster? — No, I believe there is none. 

Is the business considered as well done ? — I understand it is increasing 
there ; there is no taster regularly appointed, and the butter goes in there, and 
the buyers go there to meet the sellers. /. i • 

Do you know whether the conduct of the tasters is a matter of complaint 
in other markets ?— It is a general matter of complaint throughout Queen’s 
County ; I have heard complaint of it for the last ten years ; knowing I was 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce, urging me to step forward for the 
protection of their interests. 1 1 • • 

In the market where there are some hundreds of casks of butter sold, is it 
in your opinion possible that the taster can judge accurately of the quality of 
butter, after tasting a certain number of casks? — It is a nice matter to answer 
that ; I should think if he was a proper man he would be competent to know 
when he had tasted sufficient ; but they are generally of the lower description of 
persons, and I believe frequently endeavour to do more than can be well done. 

The question refers to their power of tasting after they have tasted a ^rtain 
number of casks in the same market? — It would certainly be more difficult, 
but they judge also from the smell and appearance of the butter ; the process 
goes on very often without tasting. 

But in point of fact, the persons appointed are not those who may be ex- 
pected to execute the duty with perfect propriety ? — home of them, I believe, 
are addicted to drink to excess. . _ i-m i 

Do you meanwhile in the discharge of their duty?~r-Yes ; it is, a very difficult 

situation 
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situation for a person not to be so circumstanced, they are in low habits generally ; 
and if the dealers can bribe them in no other way they will give them drink. 

Is it a part of each transaction of buying and selling, to have a glass ? I do not 

think it is a part of each transaction, but very frequently I believe. 

Is that general throughout Ireland ?— My knowledge refers more to Queen’s 
County ; I have been in the butter market in Cork and Clonmell ; the whole of 
the butter trade is much more respectably conducted there. 

You never knew spirits drunk by the tasters there?— No j I was merely 
a passer through; but the business I saw was conducted in a much more 
respectable manner. 

Had you much communication with the merchants at Clonmell, on the 
subject of tasting and weighing butter ?— Not lately ; there was a new weigh- 
house built some years ago, and I went to see how it was conducted. 

Do you think the process of tasting is of any use either in buying or selling > 
— None whatever. ® 

Do you think the business would be as well conducted if the office was 
abolished ?— Much better.' 

Do you think the abolition would give satisfaction to the public? — Very 
great satisfaction in Dublin and Queen’s County. 

Would the farmers feel better satisfied?— I think th^ would. 

Would the buyers be satisfied with the abolition of it?— I understand they 
would. 

What party do you think has the advantage from the existence of the 
office ? — The buyer. 

Has he a decided advantage ? — Decidedly the larger buyers ; the bribe they 
can give is much less upon each cask than the person who has a smaller quan- 
tity to sell. 

Do you speak of those bribes from your own knowledge? — No, only as 
a matter of public notoriety. 

Do you know of any instances r — No, I do not. 

Do you think that it is a common thing for a respectable merchant to offer 
a bribe to the person tasting ?— Of course those kinds of things are not done 
in public. 

Then how comes it to be matter of public notoriety ?— It is matter of conver- 
sation ; but I think very probably it may be ascertained by some other witness. 

Do you mean that the butter taster is under the pay of the persons attending 
the butter market, or that it is for the bargain in each case ?— Generally speak- 
ing, the butter tasters are more under the influence of the butter buyers than of 
the sellers. 

Do you mean to state, that the merchants engaged in that trade are of such 
a character, that they would not scruple the keeping the butter tasters under 
a constant system of bribery ?— What I have said amounts very nearly to that ; 
but the trade goes through a variety of channels ; there are a smaller descrip- 
tion of pei-sons who purchase fifty or a hundred firkins in the country markets, 
and bring them up to Dublin ; there are many of them in a low sphere of life. 
There is a person in attendance who is a buyer of butter, who can give the in- 
formation direct. 

What is the effect of that bribery; is it to give a superior or an inferior 
description to the butter than it deserves? — An inferior. If they can get 
seconds in the country, which are really first, they make the difference between 
firsts and seconds frequently. 

Do you mean, that they re-brand them from a conviction that they were not 
properly marked before?— Yes; they are, I believe, better judges than the 
inspectors. They would not act entirely on the inspector's judgment. 

Does not the farmer remonstrate with the butter taster, for so marking his 
butter r — Very often. I have heard that it comes almost to blows. 

Is there no redress? — None whatever, if he makes his agreement to be 
bound by the decision of the butter taster. 

Is it not the practice with many of the buyers to buy second in preference 
to first ? — I have heard so. 

What is the reason of that — In order that when they come to the export 
market they may pass it as first, and then they have a greater profit. 

Is there not a great deal of the butter trade in Ireland carried on through 
the instrumeutahty of what are called Brokers and Sky Farmers ?— In the Soutli 
of Ireland that is particularly applicable, 
too. D ‘2 
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This question of bribery, and these practices to which you have alluded, might 
take. place through those individuals probably? — I do not mean to charge that 
’ with respect to Cork; it is more with respect to the smaller towns and to 
Dublin. I think that at Cork the business is very respectable ; the merchants 
in the trade there are of a different class, and in Waterford also, as far as I could 
form an opinion. 

Have you ever known any of those frauds or briberies exist in the North 
1 never heard of their existing in the North. On the subject of bribery, it is 
more alluding to the subject of drink, and that way of bribing, than a bribe in 
money. A glass of punch will go sometimes as far with one man as a hundred 

pounds with another. , i rm. 

Out of what description of men are the tasters selected ?— I hey seem many 
of them to be very low men. , , . , • 

- Are they farmers ?— Persons who have not themselves succeeded in business 
are frequently appointed j it is done by deputy I believe at times ; but those 
facts can be ascertained better from those who attend the markets, and from the 
inspectors themselves. 

Do yoii know what was the average price of butter before 1812?—! cannot 
recollect. I believe the prices have been generally higher since that year than 
they had been previously. , ^ ,i j r 

Has there' been a general average higher rate of produce for ail produce ol 
land of late years ?— Certainly there has. 

■ Can you speak with regard to the operation of iveighing at the crane ?— There 
are inspectors for the casks in the South of Ireland, the casks are much better 
made than they are in our neighbourhood. r , , , a r 

You mean in the part of Ireland under the regulation of the local Act ol 
Parliament? — Yes. ^ . 

. Doe« that apply to any other part of Ireland-— i believe Cork is superior to 
any other part of Ireland. 

To what do you attribute that?— Probably Cork being a greater place of 
export to foreign countries, they got more into the habit of it, and they made 
it more an object of to have good casks. 

The American timber is used there?— Yes, no other, I believe, would be used 

By the Act of 1812 must not every cask be branded by the weiglnmaster 
before it is sold by the cooper?— Yes, I understand it must. 

Do you know whether the weigh-master accurately discharges that duty? — I 
cannot speak to that, but I think it would be a great improvement to make the 
coopers accountable for their own casks, and to make them tare their casks and 
brand their own name, and be accountable for the tare, which can be done 
only by their soaking the casks some time before they tare them, for some casks 
will soak a great deal more j I believe that is the practice in Cork, but I 
cannot speak decidedly to it. 

Do you believe that there is any use in obliging all butter to be carried to the 
public crane to be weighed ?— No use in obliging it. I think there should be a 
public crane to which it should be carried in case of a dispute between buyer and 
seller. 

Is there any evil arising from the compulsion ?— There is a great injury to the 
butter, and there is a loss of time and heavy charges. 

Are those inconveniencies such as are not recompenced by any adv'antage : 

I think there is no advantage whatever ; that even if the inconvenience did not 
exist it should be abolished ; it must be obvious to every gentleman that every 
move the butter takes has a tendency to injure it, particularly in hot weather, 
which is the principal butter season. 

Is it in your opinion necessary to have the size ot the casks or the quantity 
of butter packed in them fixed by law ?— I should think that if buyer and seller 
were left to themselves they would regulate it ; but probably to meet public 
views it might be as well to say it should not exceed a certain weight. 

Are there any regulations as to the casks for packing pork or beef ?— No legal 
restrictions ; the beef and pork are made up by merchants of respectability, 
whereas the butter is made up by poor persons in the country. 

Were not the sizes of casks for beef and pork regulated by Act of Parliament?— 
I cannot recollect that ; if so, it was before my time. 

Do you think it is necessary that there should be an actual Parliamentary regu- 
lation as to the casks for butter?— 1 think not \ I think that each party would 

take 
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take care of their own interest, and I have heard the present casks very much 
found fault with by all parties. 

Are you aware that, previous to the Act of 1812, and in the old state of the 
butter trade, the butter was brought in very large casks, called tubs?— Yes, 
irregular tubs, some one size, and some another. 

What was the effect of the sale of butter in those very large vessels, on the 
quality of the butter at that time ?— The butter of small farmers would not be 
good if they kept it to fill a large cask ; the quality of the butter was generally 
improved by its being put into smaller casks. 

Did the Cork butter fetch a considerably superior price to the butter made in 
the other parts of Ireland, in consequence of its being put into smaller casks ? — 

I think that the Cork butter bore a better price, in consequence of being in better 
casks capable of holding pickle ; we have exported to the West Indies, but could 
not get so good a price for Dublin butter there as Cork butter. 

Was not the Cork butter packed in smaller casks? — What I allude to the 
casks were much the same weight, there might have been a few kegs in the Cork 
butter. 

Was not it understood that it fetched a better price in the West Indies, in 
consequence of its being put into a smaller cask, and the butter not being so 
much deteriorated as it would by the necessity of opening a large cask, which 
would take a considerable time to consume it? — I think that it was much more 
from the difference in the quality of the package. 

Do not you think the law regulating the cask, is a great convenience to the 
public? — At the time the Act passed, I think it may have been so ; but that 
the future practice would be that which they could sell best ; that they would 
not vary unless they found it their advantage to do so. 

Are you aware that no butter can be sold in the city of Cork, unless it 
is packed in a cask of the manufacture of the city of Cork ? — I have under- 
stood so. 

' Do you conceive that it is a regulation which it is advantageous to pre- 
serve ? — It may be so for Cork, as their butters are generally sold for hot 
climates ; but it would be a disadvantage to other parts of the country. 

Do you not conceive, that in the neighbouring cities it deprives the merchants 
of the means of selling their butter at Cork, if, from fluctuations in the market, 
it might be more desirable to them to send it there, than to sell in the home 
market? — That is very obvious. Cork appears almost insulated from the other 
parts of Ireland, Kerry and Cork, and therefore less inconvenient I should 
think from that law. 

What are the particular regulations about casks, which are complained of 
under the existing law ? — The present law obliges the butter not to exceed 84 lbs. 
weight ; if the butter be of good quality, it will weigh heavier j the consequence 
is, that the cask will frequently not be quite full; if it is overweight, the seller of 
the butter gets nothing for the over weight, and he brings his butter to market 
injured, if he leaves an open space, in consequence of the cask not being full. 

If a person packs more than the weight, he is not paid for itr — No, I under- 
stand not. 

Is not the butter of a better quality, in consequence of its being better 
packed? — Yes. 

Suppose it should be considered proper to have regulations regarding the 
weight of butter in a cask, or the size of a cask, you think the regulations should 
be confined to the size of the cask, and not to the quantity of the butter contained 
in the cask? — Decidedly. 

What size would you recommend? — If any law be needful, I would recom- 
mend, that the stave should be 21 inches long, the present is 20; the reason 
I would recommend that is, that the whole stave is 42 inches, which would make 
two without any waste. 

What breadtli would you recommend ?— Three feet eleven round the bulge, 
and three feet seven at the end over the hoops ; that would weigh a little more 
than the present sized cask ; it would hold more butter, but still it would be 
under the size of the Dutch cask. 

Why would that size be more convenient than the present ? — The stave is 42 
inches long, and if they cut two staves out of it, they may as well, divide it 
exactly iu the centre as cut an inch off the end, for which they get nothing ; if 
the law was, that thev should not exceed a certain size, they may make them as 
406. ' D 3 much 
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much smaller as they please ; it is better, if there is a limit, that it should be 
according to the length of the stave. 

Can you give the Committee any idea of the amount of the export of butter 
previous to the year J812, as compared with the present time?— I cannot, but 
I understand it was much less. 

Do you consider that the various regulations respecting the butter trade 
produce any injury to the interests of the trade? — I have stated already, that 
it has a very injurious effect as relating to Dublin. 

Do you think that tends to keep the trade down, and prevent its exten- 
sion? — Very much so. 

Do you think the tendency of those regulations is to deter farmers from 
engaging in the trade, and thereby carrying it to the extent to which it would 
go, if there were no regulations whatever ? — -I think if there were no regulations 
whatever, the demand for butter would be greater, to compete with the Dutch j 
our freights to London being so very low, and now from the introduction of 
Steam-boats we shall have greater communication with England ; and if the 
restrictions were taken off, so as to allow it to be shipped like corn, it might be 
sold much cheaper. 

You conceive the effect of those regulations is to impose charges ? — Virtually; 
the present charges, and the mode of enforcing them, are precisely the same as 
if there were a tax on butter ; it would be better that the Government had a 
revenue from it, than to let it go in those channels in which the charges now go. 

Do you know the price in London of the Irish butter, as compared with the 
Dorsetshire butter ? — No, I do not ; but I asked a merchant yesterday, how 
much less the butter we sent from Waterford would have brought to us than it 
did, if instead of having the Carlow brand, it had had the Dublin re-brand ; and 
he told me, from four to five shillings per cwt. 

In consequence of what ? — In consequence of the suspicion attending the 
brand in Dublin. 

Have you been in communication with merchants of Cork and Waterford, 
and Belfast, that export butter to London? — I have had various communica- 
tions with them. 

Have you heard them express the same opinion ? — In Waterford I have ; the 
Cork merchants have a trade distinct of their own ; it is principally for South 
America and the West Indies ; and we have no interference with the Cork 
butter. 

Do you know whether the Belfast brand produces any effect on the price of 
butter in this market? — I cannot tell the relative value of the different brands 
in this market ; the Carlow stands first. 

From what you know of the opinion of the Waterford merchants ; what is their 
opinion of the present regulations? — Some of them have told me, that they 
thought the present regulations very injurious and unjust. 

You have mentioned that a gentleman in London spoke to you, of buying 
butter with the Dublin brand, under circumstances of suspicion ; on what can 
that suspicion be founded ? — I mentioned the facts of these butters which we 
had shipped from Waterford, being sold at a higher price than they would have 
brought, had they been shipped from Dublin, by four shillings a hundred. 

And you mentioned, that the reason of the difference was, that they would 
have been bought under terms of suspicion? — That the de^er would have 
bought them under circumstances of suspicion, and not have given so much, 
though the Carlow brand was upon them, if branded Dublin. 

What is the CTound of that suspicion ? — I cannot state that. 

The effect 01 the Carlow brand is to enhance the price in England ? — There 
is no person of respectability will ship branded Carlow butter, without attaching 
his own name, that it is of that quality ; it is more a name given to a certain 
quality of butter, than butter made in Carlow ; butters coming not from that 
neighbourhood will have the Carlow name upon it. In Monntmelick they brand 
Carlow first, second and third, on butters that never were in that town. 

Then there is a practice of fictitious brands in the country ? — Yes. 

If there was no law requiring brands, could the system of fictitious brands 
prevail? — I think fictitious brands might still be employed, unle.ss there is an 
Act of Parliament to prevent it, obliging each town to put its own brand. 

Is not the fictitious brand to represent a legal brand ? — The brand I .speak of 
is putting the names of those superior towns, particularly Carlow; that is not a 
legal brand, it is a particular description of butter. 

Does 
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Does not the law, requiring a particular brand, assist the practice of fictitious 
brands ? — I think it has introduced it. J. R. Pim. 

Do you conceive Carlow first, second, and third quality, being put upon it, '.'■r — 

implies more than that it is of that description of butter known by that " April, 
name ?— Nothing further ; that is the constmction that we put upon it on our 
side of the water ; but I should suppose that the individuals purchasing it 
here, believe that it all comes from Carlow. I think it is an imposition, so 
far as it goes. 

Where do the merchants of Dublin principally export to ? — To London. 

Waterford ? — To London, principally, I believe. 

From what part of Ireland is the foreign trade in butter carried on ?— Cork, 
principally } the other butters would not stand warm climates, from the manner 
in which they are packed. 

Do not you think there is a good local system as to Cork ?— I do j but with- 
out such a system, I should have full confidence that it was correctly shipped. 

We shipped some from Cork, last year. 

You do not aply what you stated as to tricks, to Cork?— No. 

Is not the butter trade in that market regulated by a local Act ? — Yes, 
several Acts. 

And not the Act of 1812 ? — No. 

Is not the local Act similar to the Act of 1812 ? — That I cannot tell. 

Are there not fewer restrictions in Cork than any where else ? — There are not, 

I believe. 

The disadvantages you state the trade to labour under at present, arise from 
the officers not performing their duty j in the event of the officers properly 
performing their duty, would you think it wise to do away with all butter- 
tasters, and all regulations? — I would wish to do away with all investigation, 
jiotwithstanding they were much superior characters. 

Is it probable, in the nature of things, that respectable persons should be 
procured who would fairly execute those minute regulations with reference to 
weighing and tasting butter ? — I think not ; that in country markets it is not an 
object for a respectable person to execute it, unless there were charges put on, 
which would not be reasonable. 

Do persons generally purchase by the brand ? — They look at the butter, and 
they agree to give so much a hundred weight for it, according to the in- 
spector’s report of the character j but they regulate their prices previously to 
inspection, and sometimes after. 

Do those restrictive regulations interfere with the assorting butter for dif- 
ferent markets ? — Yes, very much ; some coloured butter sells better in one 
market, and some other sells better in another ; they may be of the same 
quality, but the very colour of the butter will injure the sale of it, in a par- 
ticular market. 

The merchant is deprived of the means of selecting this market, and arranging 
so as to produce the best price his article would produce ? — Unless he re- 
asserts it, which would be attended with additional trouble and charges. 
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Mr. John Kelly, called in ; and Examined. 



YOU reside at New Ross ? — I do. 

Is there a butter market at New Ross ? — There is. 

Is there much butter sent there ? — A good deal. 

That is in the county of Wexford ? — It is. 

You sent to Sir Henry Parnell a petition to present, from some of the buttf»- 
merchants of New Ross, last session ? — We did. 

What was the object of that petition? — The object was to have the same 
liberty to ship butter in Ross as there is in Waterford. 

What is the ground of your complaint ? — The ground of our complaint is, 
that the shipping officer is subject to ten shillings a cask fine for any he permits 
■to be shipped without the weigh-master’s brand, and in consequence of getting 
the permission of the weigh-master he charges a penny a firkin, for making use 
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Mr. of his brand ; and we thought it a iiardship that we should be subject to this 

Joht Kiily. charge, when the weigh-master bad no kind of trouble with the butter which 

■ we shipped. 

13 April, Your port is, so far as shipping is concerned, independent of the port of 

i« 26. Waterford ; you can ship at Ross just as well as at Waterford ? — Yes, but sub- 
ject to the weigh-master. 

Who is your weigh-master r — The weigh-master of Ross, Mr. John French. 

Will you state the whole process of your business? — We buy in the market 
of Ross where the weigh-master weighs it, and it is qualified there by the taster j 
according to the ticket the countryman brings to our counting-house, we pay 
according to that quality, and it happens that if we do not get a sufficient 
quantity in the market we are obliged to send to Carlow, and Castlecomef 
anti Kilkenny ; we employ agents occasionally in those places, and at other 
times we get butter from small buyers who buy on their own account and bring 
it to Ross : these butters bought in the out markets comes direct to our stores, 
the merchant’s stores, and we there try them ourselves, and prepare them for 
shipping for the London market, or any other English market ; in doing so we 
strip all the butter and put the real tare of the cask upon it, in order to prevent 
any confusion on this side of the water, and that every thing should be correct 
according to our invoice, in quality, tare, and weight ; it is then trimmed (that 
is coopered), it is invoiced and shipped ; but in shipping it at Ross the shipping 
officer must have the weigh-master’s brand upon it, or else he is subject by the 
present Act to ten shillings a firkin fine. 

Who is the shipping officer, is he a custom-house officer? — Yes, he is; this 
regulation took place since the collector of Ross was dismissed from the collec- 
torship, before that the law was not put strictly into force, but since he lost 
his situation the officer who came after him enforced the Act, which gave the 
weigh-master an opportunity of charging a penny a cask for the use of his brand, 

I had his brand in my stores for the convenience of branding his name upon the 
cask, merely for the inspection of the shipping officer. 

Was that the case before the consolidation of the two ports, before Ross was 
added to Waterford? — No, it was not. ' 

How was it done then ? — It was not required ; the collector did not oblige the 
shipping officer to have the weigh-master’s brand upon the firkins. I had myself 
to petition the Board of Customs two or three times on this business, and I got 
no redress, and at length I petitioned the Lords of the Treasury, and they ordered 
the clause which subjected the shipping officer to a fine, should be dispensed 
with ; and the weigh-master in order to give him an opportunity of charging, he 
petitioned the Board of Customs, stating that the shipping officer of Ross was 
suffering butter to be shipped illegally and contrary to law, and they stopped 
me. from shipping in the usual way then ; that occasioned the other butter 
merchants and myself to take the liberty of sending a petition to Sir Henry 
Parnell, in the course of the last session. 

The butter which you buy by your agents, in the Carlow and other country 
markets, must be re-branded at New Ross before it can be shipped ? — It i« 
re-branded in our stores. 

Notwithstanding it had been branded in the country market, it must undergo 
a similar process in New Ross, before it can be shipped ? — Yes. 

Is that optional with the merchants; do they do that for their own con- 
venience? — It is imperative upon them to do it, so as to cause no complaint in 
England among the cheesemongers. 

Is the port of New Ross under the same circumstances as the port of Water- 
ford, in respect of the circumstance of re-branding for exportation ? — Yes. 

What is the difference?— The shipping officer will allow it to be shipped 
without the weigh-master’s brand. 

At Waterford it can be shipped without that? — Yes, if sent there from Rpss, 
or any other place ; we wish to have the same privilege in Ross, as they have in 
the port of Waterford. 

You purchase butter yourself in New Ross ? — Yes. ‘ 

What is your opinion of the regulation requiring butter to be tasted in the 
market before it is sold? — In the present state of the butter trade, it give* 
dissatisfaction to both buyers and sellers. 

Do you speak of all parts of Ireland ? — No, the town of New Ross, and the 
neighbouring markets I am acquainted with ; we frequently find tliat the qualities 
made by the butter tasters, particularly in the country, never turn out the same 

qiutlity 
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quality after we try the butter in our own stores which is always against the Mr. 
interest of the merchants, and yet the sellers are not pleased j they think if 

their butter is made a second or third quality, they are not dealt fairly by. 

In point of fact, as a buyer of butter, you yourself; have not you any advantage '3 April, 

from the assistance of that officer ? — No. i9i6.- 

Do the sellers of butter, in your opinion, derive any advantage from the 
office oftaster.r—I think they do very frequently, owing to his want of judgment 
or some other cause. 

Describe what is the nature of that advantage ?~The advantage is, that 
frequently second quality is made first; and when we come to try^it in oup 
Stores, and prepare it for shipping, we have to mark it over again, and probably 
make a second quality of what we absolutely paid first price for. 

Does it happen, that the tasters make second qualities first qualities, in the 
way you have mentioned, in favour of the seller ?— I do not know whether it is 
from want of judgment, or any other cause. 

Do you allude particularly to the people in the country markets’ — 

Principally. 

You are alluding to the tasting of butter at the inland parts, and not at the 
place of export r — Yes, the inland markets ; but it occurs occasionally at the 
place of export too, but not so much so. 

Do you think that arises from any undue influence on the part of the seller 
over the taster ?— It probably may, but I cannot take upon myself to state that 
as a fact. 

What do you believe from your own experience?—! believe, from my own 
experience, it may be so. ^ 

Do you believe that ever happens at the place of export ?— Indeed I believe 
not. 

Are you of opinion that it arises from some friendship or interest which pre- 
vails between the inland taster and the farmer who sells ?— It may be so, torr 
ought I know. 

Are you, or not, of opinion that the most impartial examination of butter 

intended for export, is likely to be at the place of export?— I am. 

Is it the practice in the country markets for the seller of butter to treat the 
taster with spirits?— I have not seen it done, but I am told it is pretty often 
the case. 

Are the tasters at the inland markets people of abetter description than those 
at the ports, or those at the ports of a better description than those at the. 
inland markets ?— Those at the ports are a better description of persons. 

Those in the interior are persons of an inferior description ? — ^Yes, I think so 
in general. ’ 

From the increase of the butter trade of Ireland, are you or not of opinion 
that It gives great facility to the seller of butter, particularly iti the Liverpool 
market, to have the qualities certified in Ireland, so that the purchaser in I^iver- 
pool may buy on a certificate, without his own personal examination ?_ Every 
respectable house m the butter trade at Waterford and Ross I know are ei 
ce^ingly particular in having the butter turn out agreeably to their invoices 
Do you understand that a re-inspection takes place on the part of the raer. , 
chant hiraselr, for the sake of the character of his house, and his credit with 
his correspondent? — Yes; exactly so. 

Do, you think that it is on the credit of that re-inspection, and the commercial 
character of the house shipping from Ireland, that the purchases in Endand 
are chiefly made -—Yes. . , , 

Then do not you conceive that those consequences would exist if there was 
no previous inspection, but if the whole of the trade went on upon the credit 
ot the merchant shipping ? — I do think so. 

In that case would not a very great expense be saved to the producers of 
butter m Ireland, by the diminution of all the fees that at present are levied 
Sld^"^ '^e*ghing and inspecting and branding of butter?— They certainly 

Are you a large exporter of butter?— I have exported about an average of 
ten to twelve thousand firkins in the season. ' 

Is it the practice of your house to examine every one of those firkins your’- 
selves at your warehouse, before exportation, although they have been previously 
exMuied at the place of purchasing ?— Eve^ cask, preparatory for shipping. 
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Are you in the habit of advancing money to the makers of butter, (to the 

fermer 9 ,)beforethey bring in the butter?— No, never. . , rr ♦ 

When you talk of stripping the cask, what do you mean by that?—-io put 

the proper tare upon it that the cask exactly weighs, , , 

Do you take off the top ?— We take the hoops off in order to take the cask 
off the butter, and then we weigh the empty cask, and after it is weighed it is 
put on the butter again, and the actual tare put on it. Tare is regulated, tbia 
way in our own stores. ^ 

You never ship a firkin of butter without taking all the butter out ot the casK, 

and replacing clean and properly tared?^ Never. 

Is that dcme at the weigh-house previous to its coming into the merchant s 
hands?— No; unless in the case of a supposed fraud in the cask, then the 
weish-master carries it to be stripped, to ascertain whether there was or not. 

If it was not previously to undergo an examination at the public store, ot 
tasting and weighing, and was to come directly to the merchant, the merchant 
of course having the power of rejecting it, the farmer would take it to another 
merchant ? — Yes. 

Each merchant would bore it? — Yes. xi. u 

If it was bored by several, would not you imagine the quality of the butter 
was deteriorated ?— It would not be the interest of the owner j he is pneraliy 
acquainted with the quality of his own butter, and if one rejected it he would 
suppose it was useless to make a third application at all events. 

Would he sacrifice his butter altogether ? — No, he would get a fair price j 
what the quality of it would deserve. , . , v j u 

Would it not deteriorate the quality of the butter, having been 
different merchants and rejected by those merchants?— No, I do not think it 

^*Would it not be the means of admitting air into the butter ?— Yes ; but I do 
not think that would injure it. . k 

Do you think that would be an inconvenience likely to arise ?— i do not tmnK 
it would be an inconvenience to the seller. . • v j 

Do you conceive, that if merchants were in the habit of boring jiutter, and 
afterwards rejecting it as an article of purchase, and thus subjecting the 
farmer to the difficulty which has been suggested in the past examinatipsi 
such merchants would lose their credit with the farmer and would lose their 
share of the butter ?— If they act unfairly it would prevent the farmers from 
giving them a preference. • t. • 

Might it not be subject to a kind of collision among merchants, with a view 
to depreciate the value of the butter, and perhaps ultimately to divide it 

among themselves?— I never knew any such a thing. v * u * * 

It has never been the practice to bring it directly to the merchant, but to 
the place of weighing, where the public officer attends ; if that were to aris^ 
would it not be extremely injurious to the farmers in such places where such 
collision might take place ?— If such collision might take place, of course it 

^^^fiSbre the passing of the Act of 1812, was it not the practice of the sellers 
to take their butter directly into the store of the merchant ? — No. 

What was the practice ?— The practice was much the same as it is at present j 
they came to the public crane. I have seen butter brought to the pubim 
crane to be weighed and inspected there, and received afterwards by the 
merchants, as well as I recollect. ^ tj * 

Was it obligatory on. the seller to take it to the public crane . 1 do not 

know that. j 

Was there an officer to taste butter at that time?— Yes, there was j it used 
to be tasted, and according to the quality marked upon it was sold. 

Was it tasted by a public officer ?— I cannot say whether he was a public 
officer or not. , 

Suppose a merchant not disposed to buy so extensively as other merchants 
did, a quantity of butter brought to him by a farmer, and he, his income 
petency to buy, were to reject that butter, would it not have the effect of being 
blown upon when the farmer produced it to another merchant? — I have not 
known any sueh instance to have occurred. fP , k 

In case of the restrictions being done away, would not such an eiiect be 
produced? — 1 do not think it would. 
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It would not be blown upon from the drcutnstance of its having been 

rejected by the merchant to whom it was first presented? I do not think it 

would. 

Supposing the system of inspection and of weighing was Continued, either 
in its present state, or with such modifications as Parliament might consider 
necessary, but at the same time it was not imperative upon the sellers of butt« 
to go to the public weighhouse, but they might deal directly with the mer- 
chants themselves ; do you consider that many persons would avail themselves 
of that permission, and sell without the intervention of the weigh-master?— - 
I do. 

Do you think that would be the case in the mmority of instances ?— I do. 

Do you think, under those circumstances, any former would go to the weigh- 
faouse to be subject to the charges now legally imposed, if the option were in 
the farmer ? — I believe not. 

Why do you think, they would sell directly to merchants in preference to 
selling through the weighhouse ?— As I mentioned before, most of them are 
dissatisfied with the tasters of the butter. 

Do you mean to say, that they would feel it more to their interest ?~-They 
would. 

Do you think the merchant would feel it more to his interest? — He would 
be better pleased to have his own inspection, because he must in the end be tte 
inspector himself. 

Do you think the British correspondent of the Irish nugrchant would be 
subjected to any difficulty, by such an alteration of the law?— I think not. 

Do you think the business of weighing and selling butter would be as 

well carried on under that free system, as under the present regulations ? 

Yes, I do. 

Do you think that it would be equally satisfactory to all parties ? — Yes. 

Do you think the English merchant would be as well satisfied? — I am per- 
suaded that he would, for he is not acquainted with the Irish regulations ; his 
whole dependence is on the integrity of the shipper. 

What grounds have you for stating, that the English purchaser of Irish 
butter has no knowledge of the regulations under which that butter is made 
and sold in Ireland ? — Some of the London cheesemongers I believe have not. 

You have said, you believe the English purchasers are not aware of the Irish 
regulations? — Not those at the weighhouses. 

Do you imagine that the Liverpool purchasers of Irish butter, are not aware 
of the regulations under which butter is shipped? — Ido not know; I never 
shipped any to Liverpool. 

Is your knowledge confined to your own dealings with the London market? — 
In a great measure, and with the merchants in Ross also. 

Are not the persons who are the great buyers of Irish butter in England, 
called cheesemongers? — Thev are. 

Is it not a matter of general complaint among that body, that they have 
suffered severely under the existing system of the Irish law for regulating the 
trade?— They very seldom complain of the respectable houses in the trade. 

But there are complaints ? — There are. 

What is the nature of the complaints ?— That the quality is not equal to the 
representation made in the invoices. 

Is not that rather a complaint against the merchant than the system ? — 
It is. 

Is not all the butter you send to the London market, re-examined by your- 
selves in your warehouses ? — Yes, it is. 

Then, does the complaint of the London cheesemonger attach to the butter 
taster, or to you, the merchant, who have re-examined all that butter in your 
own warehouses in Ireland ? — If there was a fault, it should attach to the 
shipper. 

And not to the taster ? — And not to the taster, of course, for it is tasted by 
some person belonging to the merchant. 

Then, if there was a system adopted of examination of the butter at the 
place of export, calculated to satisfy the English purchaser of the true quality 
of the butter, would it not, in your opinion, give facilities to the trade ? — 

I think, if it could, it would be a great ease to the shipper, and a satisfaction. 

Do vou think it probable, that such a system of examination could practicaUy 
E 2 take 



John 



13 Aph!, 
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Mr. rtake place to the satisfaction of the English buyer?— I doubt whether it 
.JohnKeil^, could. • 

' Are you aware of the practice in other parts besides New Ross and Water- 

M April, P_; am not. 

Do you consider, that the security both the shipper and the importer would 
derive from any system of enactment, would be as beneficial in the whole as 
leaving the trade to adjust itselfby the credit and the character of the shipper, 
.and the confidence his correspondent places in his integrity ? — 1 think that 
would be just what would answer best. 

Do you think, that a regulation by law, or a mutual confidence in the parties, 
would be best ?— A mutual confidence in the parties. 

Do you think it would be beneficial, if the law were to prohibit the merchant 
.shipper from tasting and inspecting for himself? — We have not seen or known 
a trial of the kind at present j we are obliged to try it ourselves, and ship it on 
our own responsibility, although we have an inspector. 

Do you think a buyer of butter in Ireland ever regulates the price he gives 
for the butter, according to the decision of the taster, in preference to the 
decision of his own judgment ? — He has his choice to take it, according to the 
mark of the inspector, or to reject it. 

If it appears not to be of the quality the inspectors put upon it, he will 
naturally reject it? — Yes. 

But in the case of a seller of butter, is not the seller, particularly of the 
poorer class, obliged to take a price according to the quality marked by the 
inspector? — Yes. 

Suppose the restrictions with regard to weighing were done away, would 
there not then arise a class of persons called jobbers, to buy for the merchant 
intermediately before the merchant received the butter ? — That might liappen. 

Would not this class of persons weigh the butter for the farmer? — It would 
depend entirely upon the merchants giving that authority to them. 

Would it not be greatly to the advantage of the jobbers to give an inferior 
weight to the butter maker, the farmer?— Yes, but the farmers appear to be 
very well acquainted with the weights and measures too; I do not think 
they would suffer themselves to be cheated in that kind of manner by the small 
buyers, if such there were. 

. If there were no public place for weighing, would there be any remedy? — 
No, except by bringing the purchaser before a magistrate. 

.How could they ascertain, in the first instance, that a less weight than that 
which ought to be given, was given ? — I do not know, indeed. 

Do ybu think it possible that the seller of butter can ever make any great 
mistake as to the weight of the butter he had to sell ? — I do not think he could ; 
they are very sharp about it. 

What description of persons are appointed tasters ? — I know one taster in 
Carlow, that was a shipper of butter himself. 

Do you speak of the taster, or the deputy performing the duty ? — I allude 
•to the man who is the actual taster in the town I live in ; he is a tallow- 
chandler. 

Was he ever connected professionally with the butter trade before ? — No, 
never. 

Does not the taster very frequently decide the quality by the smell ? — They 
smell it and taste it. 

But they do not always taste it?— If they knew the maker, very often they 
would not taste it, knowing that the quality is good. 

How many hundred casks may a taster have to taste in the course of the 
day? — In large markets, probably from five to six hundred such as Waterford, 
for instance ; but it is not so in iloss, probably from fifty to a hundred. 

Do you know what description of persons the tasters are in other markets, 
besides the large markets you have mentioned ? — Yes, I do. 

What description of persons are they ? — I know at Enniscorthy, that the 
taster is of a low description. 

Are they persons who have been acquainted with the butter business? — I do 
not know in what way they have been appointed, or obtained knowledge of 
butter tasting, but they try it, and they are frequently out in their judgment. 
Have you ever known butter marked one quality in the market, and carried 

away 
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away from that market and marked of £l diflerent quality ? — I have heard of 
that. 

Have -the buyers or sellers in general any confidence in the taster ? — Very 
little indeed. 

To what part of Ireland do you speak ? — The county of Wexford. 

You confine your observation to the county of Wexford ? — I do. 

Are you acquainted with the business of the county of Kilkenny ?— -I have 
got some butter from Kilkenny and Castle Comer. 

Do you think the same opinion prevails there? — At Castle Comer, every 
purchaser tries his own butter, but it is weighed by the crane-master. I have 
not been at Castle Comer, but I am told it has given more satisfaction there 
than having a public inspector, and it is a very extensive market. 

That market has become extensive perhaps in consequence of there being 
no taster ? — So I have been told. 

Is the butter brought any considerable distance to Castle Comer ? — I believe 
it is ; the Carlow market is very much reduced, I am informed, in consequence 
of that. 



VLr. 

John KtUy, 



13 April, 
iSzfi. 



Does your weigh-master execute his duties in person, or by deputy? — Occa- 
sionally in person, and occasionally by deputy. 

What description of person is appointed his deputy ? — A tallow-chandler. 

What charges are paid at New. Ross, for weighing, tasting and other processes? 
— Three-pence a cask to the weigh-master, a penny custom, that is what the 
farmer has to pay at Ross ; then there is a penny a firkin for branding it, by 
the weigh-master } the cooper has to pay that to the weigh-master. 

Does the four-pence include the whole charge made upon the farmer? — Yes, 
it does. 



Is there no charge for cooperage in the market? — Not unless the cask is 
stripped at the weigli-house. 

It is not always stripped before it is tasted? — No, only the head taken 
out. 



Wlio puts in the head? — The farmer puts it in himself, and fastens it in 
with nails or bits of hooks. 



For what is the penny paid by the cooper to the weigh-master ? — For putting 
the tare on the cask before he sells it. 

Does the weigh-master actually himself brand every cask before it is sold? — 
He or iiis deputy does. 

In point of fact, that duty is properly performed in your country? — Yes, it 
is very properly. 

Is the brand of a permanent nature, or is it easily removed ? — Indeed not 
very easily ; if it was removed, that could be very easily discovered. 

What is charged against the farmer for soakage ? — The w'eigh-master, in 
weighing an empty cask for the cooper, allows, I believe, two or three pounds 
a cask for soakage ; but of late in Waterford, the draft that was usually flowed 
is taken offl it is supposed to be weighed standing beam in Waterford; pro- 
bably tiiere may be a pound or a pound and a half draft. 

Is that what is called beamage? — Yes, it is. 

Beamage is allowed instead of draft? — It is considered the same. 

And that beamage is charged against the countrymen ? — Yes. 

To what amount in New Ross ? — Two pounds a firkin by mutual consent 
between buyer and seller, ami it is not sufficient. 

It is not enforced without the mutual concurrence of the merchant and. the 
farmer? — No. 

Is there any complaint with regard to the allowance for soakage, in your part 
of the country ? — No, I do not know of any. 

Independent of the beamage, there is no further charge for waste or soakage? 
—No. 

Is not there an allowance for soakage in the original weighing of the cask ?— 
Yes, the weigh-master allows that. 

The tare of the cask is the weight of the cask when it comes from the cooper, 
before there is any butter put into it? — Yes. 

How is that ascertained? — It is ascertained by the weigh-master; all the 
casks are brought by the cooper to the weigh-master, and they are weighed in 
his crane ; and I understand that the weigh-master in weighing the empty casks 
for the cooper, allows two pounds a cask for soakage. 

40fi. E 3 That 
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■Sfr. That is all which the weigh»raaster does with respect to the cooper r — 

SiifiH Ktily. Yes. 

— ^ Then they tare it the actual weight -of the cask, to which is added an allow- 
v 3 April, ance for soakage? — Yes. 

tgtzts. What is -the full charge made against the fanners, upon each firkin of butter 

produced to the merchant, including soakage and bearaage and every thing ? — 
There is nothing taken from the farmer for soakage but by mutual consent ; 
he allows two pounds a firkin ; if he did not give that two pounds, the payment 
would be two pounds less to him. 

What is charged for the tare ?— Nothing but the exact tare taken. 

Then, in fact, there is nothing but the two pounds taken from the farmer, 
which the merchant and the farmer have mutually consented should be taken 
from him? — Exactly so. 

Are you aware that by the Act of Parliament, the weigh-raaster is required, 
when he weighs the cask, to add to the actual weight of the cask in fixing the 
tare three pounds for soakage? — I thought it was but two pounds, but it may 
be three for any thing I know. 

What, in point of tact, is charged for soakage in your paid of the country ? — 
I believe, as well as I can learn, it is two pounds, but I am not certain. 

Are there any complaints with respect to the weight of butter that is to be 
put into a cask by the law ? — Yes, if the cask is too full, if it is above the riddle, 
the groove into which the head goes, it is a loss to the merchant, it must be 
scraped oflT and taken away by the owner. 

How is that a loss to the merchant ? — Because if he took it off in his stores, 
in repacking it the part taken away would only be of third quality. 

How can that affect the quality ? — Because it would be mixed with other 
butters to fill a cask. 

He does not lose the whole value of the butter so scraped off?—No ; but it 
is reduced in quality. 

Is not a CMK required to weigh 84 lbs. altogether, and only 84 lbs. ? — Yes. 

If butter is packed in a cask in such a compact manner that the weight of 
the cask shall exceed 84 lbs., will the seller receive any remuneration for the 
over-weight of butter ? — It has been in some cases, but not in general. 

Can you give an account of the return of the amount of sales in New Ross 
market? — No. 

Do you know what the average number of firkins sold in the market amounts 
to? — I cannot say exactly. 

Supposing all those regulations to be necessary, do you think they can still 
be carried into effect at a less expense than the fees you have stated to be paid 
upon the various processes ?— I do ; if it was weighed in the merchant's stores 
they would not have to pay any thing. 

Do you think the total charges upon butter are attended with any injury to 
the general trade, in respect of the competition of butter in the foreign 
-markets ? — I do not think they are. 

Do not you think those charges make it necessary to sell the butter at a 
higher price than it would be necessary if there were no such charges ? — The 
charges are so very trifling i^ Ross, that I do not think it would make any 
material difference ; but in the country markets, such as Carlow and Castle 
Comer, and other places, I understand they charge nine-pence a firkin. 

You stated that there was no taster in Castle Comer ? — Yes. 

Then to whom do those fees go? — I understand the fees go to the weigh- 
master, and he has a cooper who attends, to whom another portion goesj and 
I believe there is a sum allowed for bringing the butter from that market to 
Carlow, or some place where it can be boated for the different markets to 
which it i« going. 

Is the fee paid on butter in Castle Comer market, as great as in Ross market? 
•—In Ross it is but four-pence. 

How long have you known any thing of the butter trade ; were you ac- 
.quainted with it previous to the year 1812 ? — Yes. 

Previous to the year 1812, were there not restrictions with respect to 
weighing and branding the casks before they were shipped ; were they not 
brought to the public market? — They were. 

Are, you able to say, whether the law required that all butter should be 
weighed at the public crane before it could be shipped ?~I think if it was 
> weighed 
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weighed at the public craoe it would be more satisfactory to the merchants .DJ^ 
than to be obliged to weigh it in their own stores j but this I will say, that ^ J^ju KeUg. 
inspecting the butter at the cranes gives general dissatisfaction, particularly to T~T” 
the merchants. ' '*,8ar’ 

In point of fact, can you say that the law, as it existed before 1812, made 
it compulsory that every cask of butter should be weighed at the public crane ? 

— I cannot say. 

You say that the merchant would prefer having it weighed at the public 
crane ? — I believe so. 

What is the reason of that ? — Because it would be less troublesome to themi 
and it would leave no room for supposing that any thing improper was done in 
the weighing it in their own stores. 

In point of fact, do you not think if it w^ weighed at the merchant’s stores 
it would give very great dissatisfaction to many persons who attend the market? 

— I believe the feeling would be materially on the side of the merchant ? 

Do you not think that the merchant being a more intelligent person than 
the person supplying the market, he would have an advantage over that person? 

— Yes, if he was base enough to take advantage of him. 

Have you not heard that in many parts of Ireland, the merchant has given 
bribes to the butter taster ?— I never heard it, I never knew it in any part 
I have been acquainted with. 

You think the merchant quite above doing it? — I do, certainly. 

Do you think the jobbers are ?— I speak of the person who ships butter. 

Would not the farmer be very much in the hands of the jobber, the person 
who frequents the country markets ? — He would, I believe. 

Do you not think it a great object, where tliere are so many of the poorer 
class interested, that they should have the protection of a public weigh-master ? 

— I believe with respect to the weight of the cask the public are not altogether 
dissatisfied with, that it is the inspection which they are displeased at. 

Do you think there could be much reduction in point of expense to the farmer, 
by the abrogation of the present restrictive laws ? — All the charges at present 
paid would be of course done away with. 

Do you think that would be a saving to the farmer, considering that the farmer 
would be subject to have his butter inspected by a variety of persons, and each 
inspection having this effect, that there would be some diminution in the 
quantity of his butter ? — I think that the farmers would never send their butter 
to a small buyer, as long as a respectable shipping merchant was convenient. 

If the restrictions were taken off, what in your opinion would be the course 
of trade; in what way would the farmers proceed, in order to sell their butter? — 

They would proceed to the most respectable purchasers, and there make the 
best bargain they could, and they generally try all the merchants the price they 
are giving, and whoever is giving the best price would have the butter. 

Is it likely, that after having selected a particular merchant to offer th3 
butter to, they would frequently be disappointed in making their bargain, a > 
as to have their butter exposed to different persons ? — I do not think they would 
be at all inconvenienced by it. 

Do you think that after having their butter undergoing the process of trial, 
there would be no bargain made, and the farmer would be obliged to have 
recourse to a second merchant?— He would to be sure; but in the first place 
the merchant to whom the butter was brought, would not suffer it to be taken 
from him, unless the loss was too great to himself ; he would not let the farmer 
take it away. 

Do you purchase on your own account, or by commission ? — Mostly on my 
own account. 

Do you ever purchase on commission? — No, notin the country. 

Are you in the habit of employing agents to go through the country to pur- 
chase butter at the different houses?— No, not at the different houses, but at 
the country markets. 

Is the butter you purchase by your agents at the country markets, sold ther^ 
by the farmers who bring it there ?— Yes. 

Is it on the market days you send, or do you send to the different houses?— 

Never to the different houses. 

It is only at the market that your agents purchase? — Yes, there was an agent 
,406. , E 4. of 
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Mr. of mine in Bagnalstown, in the county of Carlow, bought largely for me, and 

John Kfili/. the butter came in twice a week ; I do not exactly know the particular days. 

^ How many agents do you employ to purchase for you? — I had one in 
*^8*6*^’ Bagnalstown, and another in Carlow. 

^ ' Do the other exporters of butter -follow the same practice of buying by agents 

in the country ? — They do. 

Then would the farmers in the interior, if all the regulations were taken off, 
adopt the practice of bein^ the carriers of their own butter to the place of 
export, or would they sell it at the market towns in the interior, as they do 
now ? — I believe they would sell at the market most convenient to themselves. 

In the whole of the evidence you have given, you have taken your infor- 
mation exclusively from the practice of New Ross and Waterford ? — Yes. 

From what class of farmers do you principally purchase butter? — Both 
descriptions, of rich and poor. 

Do you habitually deal with the same persons at different periods? — Yes, 
frequently ; when the sellers commence with a merchant at the beginning of 
the season, they do not wish to part for the whole of the season. 

That establishes a kind of connexion between the Irish farmer and the Irish 
merchant ? — Yes, it does. 

Does the merchant ever avail himself of that connexion to advance money 
to the farmer, before the butter is made, on the faith of his having his butter 
afterwards? — Not in Ross, or any place I am acquainted with. 

Do not you think that is almost a natural consequence of the trade being 
thrown completely open, that it would connect individual farmers with indi- 
vidual merchants, and that the merchants would then make advances beforehand 
to the farmer? — I think in doing so that it would be to the disadvantage of 
the farmer, if he was bound in that kind of wav, if money was advanced to 
him. 

Do not you think that would be the consequence of the removal of the 
restriction ? — I do not think it would. 

Are you aware that has been the consequence of the continuance of tlie 
restriction in Cork, and that such advances have taken place to a considerable 
extent to country people ? — I have heard so. 

Would that connexion between the buyer and the seller to which you have 
alluded, contribute to establish a mutual confidence between them, which would 
render less necessary the existing restrictions ? — Yes, certainly. 

From the circumstance of the farmer being a poor man, and the merchant 
a man possessed of capital, would it not place the farmer constantly at the 
mercy of the merchant ? — No, I do not think it would. 

If the merchant advances money to the poor farmer, upon the faith of hU 
producing butter in the market afterwards, would it not leave the price of that 
butter at the discretion of the merchant?— It would, in case he advanced 
money. 

Would it not have the effect of giving that merchant the monopoly of that 
butter ? — It would certainly, but that is not practised in the county where I 
reside. 

What is the class of persons you employ as agents to purchase butter for 
you?— They are respectable people in general; persons whom I conceive 
myself safe in intrusting my money with. 

Are they persons who live exclusively by their agency for you, or have they 
other occupations ? — They have other occupations. 

What description of persons are they ? — They are shopkeepers. 

Do they come under the description of jobbers ?— No, I think not ; I allow 
them two and a halfpei- cent on their purchases. 

Is that the whole of the allowance you make them for their trouble ? —Yes. 
Have they a choice of sending the butter that they purchase at the country- 
markets, to other houses besides your own ; are they exclusively employed by 
you ? — Exclusively employed by me. 

They are in your constant employment?— Just as I find it my interest to 
employ them. 

Can you state the number of persons who usually attend the market of New 
Ross, for the purpose of selling butter on a market day ?— Probably fifty or sixty, 
01 from that to a hundred and fifty. 

What is the quantity each of those persons would bring into tiie market? — 

Some 
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Some may bring in one cask, or probably five or six, others perhaps ten at Mr: 
a time. _ Join Kdl;/. 

Can those persons acquire any intelligence respecting the prices of butter, ' 

except througii the agents who attend for the merchants ? — When they come ’3 April, 
to town they inquire the price; the merchants have people belonging to them 
standing at the crane, and the country people ask them the price what such a 
man will give to-day ; they are told, and it remains with the countrymen to 
sell at that price or not, and very frequently they will not sell, but keep till the 
middle of the day, to see whether they can make more of their butter. 

Have not the farmei-s who sell their butter at New Ross, an advantage of two 
and a half per cent over those who sell in tlie interior ?— Yes, but it saves the 
people in the country the expense of coming twenty or thirty miles. 

Are your agents resident at the country markets ?— Yes. 

At what season of the year do they make their purchases? — In the county 
of Carlow they make their purchases about the month of June, the butter comes 
in later there than in Waterford or Ross ; in May there will be some butter 
coming into Ross, what we call new butter. 

Do you, or the agents you employ in the butter market, pay the expense of 
carriage of the butter to New Ross ?— I pay all expense. 

He has two and a half per cent clear profit ?— Yes, he has. 



Mr. Joseph Robinson Pirn, again called in ; and further Examined. 

AR.E the persons who make butter in the parts of the country that you are Afr. 
acquainted with, of an opulent class of farmers, or otherwise? — They are rather J- R. Pim. 
a respectable class of farmers. 

Of what district of country do you speak?— Of the Queen’s County, 
generally. 

Is it not the practice very much in Ireland for dealers in different commo- 
dities to carry their goods at once to Liverpool, in place of employing brokers 
and factors in Dublin?— Latterly it has become the practice, in cotisequence of 
the establishment of steam boats, to go over with eggs, fowls and other articles, 
most all descriptions of Irish produce. 

In your opinion is it likely that if the restrictions were taken off the butter 
trade, the makers of butter would go with their butter to Liverpool to find a 
market for it there ? — Yes, I have not a doubt they would go with even so small 
a quantity as five firkins ; for they go with a smaller value in fowls, and they 
go backwards and forwards frequently twice a week. 

Would the makers of butter in the neighbourhood of Dublin, in your opinion, 
be very likely to do so ? — I have no doubt they would, in consequence of the 
fraudulent practice of the buyers of butter in Dublin. The inspector, I 
believe, can give very good information upon the subject of these frauds ; I am 
not able to speak to them from my own knowledge. 

You are of opinion that the farmers are now subject to such frauds in Dublin, 
that they do not take their butter to that market in consequence ? — Yes, I think 
they would gladly go to Liverpool. The bad state of the market in Dublin 
is, I believe, very much in conseqitence of the conduct of the merchants them- 
selves and their fraudulent practices.' In other parts of Ireland I believe the 
trade is very differently conducted. 

Has the character or the butter merchants changed of late years in Dublin r — 

Very much changed. 

Was it, before the Act of 1812, a trade carried on by a more respectable 
class of persons?— Decidedly ; the respectable merchants have left the export 
trade to the Mediterranean. 

Is that owing to the practice of using false brands, and different practices 
in making up the butter after it has got into the merchants stores, and before 
exportation ? — I heard from one merchant, John O’Neil, that it was owing to 
the butter being inspected in Dublin, and the colour of the butter not being 
a.ssorted according to the market wanted ; for in Waterford they select it by 
the colour as well as quality; and they may very fairly state it of the first 
quality of butter, though it may vary in colour considerably. 

Does not the selection of the market depend upon the judgment of the 
merchant, and the quantity inspected r — Decidedly. 

Do you conceive that if the butter trade had been free, those butter mer- 
406. F chants 
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chants would have left the market — No, I think it likely they would have 
continued ; for they might have assorted their own butter. 

Will you explain what you consider to be the improper conduct of the butter 
merchants in Dublin ? — The buying second quality of butter and changing it to 
first ; buying it as second and taking out the marks, and shipping it with new 
marks, the marks being only chalk marks. 

Do you conceive the system of changing the quality marks arises m conse- 
quence of their having the means of throwing upon the market, and upon the 
usage of the market, the fraud, rather than being directly accountable to then- 
correspondents for it? — I do not know how I can answer that question ; for 
I think they must be held individually accountable still to their corres- 

^^If the merchant shipped upon the credit of his house exclusively, do you not 
think he would be less inclined to commit the fraud of varying the quality, than 
where he ships on the supposed responsibility of a public officer, who weighs 
and affixes the qualities?— I understood their reason for changing the marks 
was, that they considered they were better judges than those public officers at 
present. 

Mr. John Maccabe, called in ; and Examined. 

ARE you an inspector of butter in Dublin ?~Yes. 

What is the duty you have to perform by that office? — To inspect and mark 
^ the qualities of the butter respectively ; firsts, seconds, thirds, fourths, and 
soon. __ , 

The inspection consists of tasting the butter ?— Of seeing, smelling, and oc- 
casionally tasting. j • ,u 

Who was your predecessor in office ? — There were four persons doing the 
duty that I now do when the cranes were divided. 

iJlow many years have you been in this office ?— -Nearly ten years. 

Were those persons who preceded you dismissed from their office for any 
improper conduct ?— They were, except the gentleman who was joined with me, 
a Mr. Graham, who died in the office. My predece.ssors were dismissed pre- 
vious to Mr. Graham’s appointment, and I was subsequently joined to him. 

What were the names of those gentlemen?— George Grice, Jeremiah Berkely, 
and James Riley. _ i • c 

What were the circumstances which led to their dismissal? — Complaints for 
improper conduct in their office, I apprehend. I was in Cork at the period 
that they were dismissed, so that I cannot speak very particularly to the charges 
except from general rumour. , , 

What was the nature of the charges ?— That they had marked the qualities 
irregularly, and not with sufficient care and judgment. 

Was it only a want of judgment that they were charged with ?— I believe 
they were charged with a general negligence of conduct in their office. 

Was there no corrupt practice charged against them ?— I do not recollect that 
there was. That they were not so attentive and regular in their conduct as 
they ought to be. . . 

' Who appoints to the office ?— The appointment, under the present Act, is m 
the corporation of the city of Dublin, but they have not exercised that appoint- 
ment without the recommendation of the merchants ; as in tlie case of 
Mr. Graham, who is dead, and of myself. 

Who dismissed the former inspectors ?— The lord mayor and the board of 
aldermen. 

Who was lord mayor at that time? — I believe Sir Robert Shaw was lord 
mayor. It was in the mayoralty or mayoralties of Alderman Beresford and 
Sir Robert Shaw. 

Was there any regular inquiry into the conduct of those inspectors who were 
dismissed ? — There was an appeal made by one of the inspectors to the corpo- 
ration at large, from the decision of the lord mayor. 

Previous to their dismissal by the lord mayor, did he institute any inquiry into 
their conduct? — I believe he suspended one, dismissed another, and the other 
resigned. 

Do you know who were the complainants against them ?— I would not be 
stiiinised if Mr. Courtenav, who is now in Loudon, wa.s one of them, for he 
!• ’ took 
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took a very active part, at that period, in getting the former inspectors 
dismissed. 

Are the inspector and weigh-master the same person r-*~No, we have different 
weigh-masters; and the office of inspector now concentrates in me since the 
union of the cranes. 

You are not the weigh-master ? — No. 

Who is the weigh-master? — The most active weigh-master we have of tlie 
united cranes, at present in attendance, is Mr. Eaton. 

Are there any other? — There are two for the city,, and one representing the 
patronage of the Earl of Meath in the liberty. 

Are you so little acquainted with the circumstances which led to the dismissal 
of those three inspectors, as to be unable to say that no corrupt practice was 
charged against tiiem? — I cannot positively say, not having been in Dublin at 
the time. I was sent for by Mr. Graham, being in Cork at the time, to become 
his assistant in the office. 

To your knowledge, there was no corrupt practice charged against them ? — 
1 cannot state any other, except improper conduct in the negligent marking 
of butter; that was the public report at the time. I was present when 
Mr. Berkely appealed to the lord mayor, and commons assembled, and they 
were all satisfied that he had acted improperly. 

Being present at that investigation, was there no charge of corruption, or 
taking bribes? — There was no charge brought against them for taking bribes; 
the charge was incapacity and inattention. 

How long had those gentlemen been in office ? — The office of inspector was 
revived i.n 1806, and Berkely and Grice were in from that time to the year 
1815, when they were dismissed. 

Was that the first charge laid against them, before the'corporation, on which 
they were dismissed? — I believe it was the first specific charge. 

!From what do you derive your emoluments ? — From the number of casks ; 
I am paid so much a cask by the shippers. 

How much a cask is paid ? — The former charge that we received was three- 
pence ; it is now reduced to two-pence, out of which I have to pay various 
charges of branding. 

Does that include the whole of the charge against the party presenting his 
butter for sale? — That is the whole of the charge paid by the purchaser 
to me. 

State what the amount of the charge on a fiikin of butter in the Dublin 
market is, from the time it comes into the market, until it goes into the 
merchant’s store? — The weigh-master’s charges and cooper’s charges, all in- 
cluded in one, make a gross charge of seven-pence per cask paid by the 
countrymen or sellers ; that is all that the countryman is subject to. 

That is exclusive of inspection? — That is all it has to pay till it goes into 
the possession of the merchant; the merchant pays his account weekly or 
monthly, at two-pence per cask. 

Where do you make your inspection ? — In the public weigh-house. 

Then the charge to the merchant arises before it goes into the store? — Yes ; 
seven-pence on the seller, and two-pence on the buyer. 

Is a firkin of butter liable, on coming into the Dublin market, to any other 
charge than that nine-pence you have now detailed ? — Certainly not. 

Is it not liable to custom ? — It was liable to the custom of a penny a cask, 
but that has been successfully resisted. 

Has that been abandoned? — It has been abandoned for some years, because 
it. could not be enforced. 

There is no legal decision against it, is there? — Indeed, I cannot speak on 
the legal question ; it was the cause of some disturbances in Dublin. 

Do you keep any schedule of charges ? — They have been put up. 

Is there any printed published schedule of charges, so that a farmer, bringing 
his butter to market, is aware of the amount of the charges he is liable to? — 
I know very well that the weigh-master drew out a schedule, and desired it to 
be put up in some part of the crane ; but whether it is up there now, I really 
cannot say. 

When did you last see it?- In the commencement of the last year I know 
it was there. 

‘ 106. F -2 Was 
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Was it written or printed? — It was written. 

Have you ever had a printed sheet there ? —Never in our establishment. 

Were the charges contained in the written schedule, according to your know- 
ledge of your duties, as an inspector of butter, conformable to the Act of 
Parliament'- — We conceive that they do not exactly conform to the Act of 
Parliament. 

In what respect do you conceive that they contravened the Act of Parlia- 
ment? — Tlie custom of charging in Dublin two-pence a cask for weighing and 
branding was never a distinct charge in Dublin, because the cooperage had 
always been included. 

What is the whole amount that the Act of Parliament allows upon a firkin of 
butter brought to market, weighed and inspected ? — I think three-pence for the 
mere weighing, branding and inspecting. 

Have there been any complaints made on the part of the butter dealers in 
Ireland, against the charges made in the market of Dublin ? — Except the notice 
taken by the Chamber of Commerce, I do not recollect any objection made by 
the dealers in the article. The Chamber of Commerce at one time brought 
the weigh-master, or got the lord mayor to call a meeting of the trade, and the 
weigb-master attended, and I attended of course, and it was then complained 
of by a deputation from the Chamber of Commerce, the charges which were 
made in Dublin ; and on a full investigation of the subject, it appeared that 
the charge, including the charge for coopering, was not unreasonable, and 
finding the place of accommodation for the public. 

Was it not admitted, that they were contrary to the Act of Parliament ? — It 
was mentioned that they were contrary to the Act of Parliament. 

Was there any doubt upon that subject? — The Act spoke for itself. 

When you say that it was thought reasonable, did the parties complaining 
acquiesce in those charges ? — The complaints were not made by persons more 
interested than the Chamber of Commerce, who were not personally concerned 
in the trade ; none of the members, except one, I believe. 

Have the same charges continued ever since that? — I believe the charges 
were eight-pence and three-pence, and now they are seven-pence and 
two-pence. 

Are not even the reduced charges in contravention of the Act of Parliament ? 
— They are more than the Act of Parliament allows. 

Was not an order made by the magistrate, to reduce the charges to the 
charges under the Act of Parliament ?— As well as I can recollect, he did 
advise that they should conform to the Act of Parliament. 

When was that? — It was in the mayoralty of Alderman Smith Fleming, and 
Alderman Archer was also present. 

Is there not an active superintendence of the markets in Dublin, on the part 
of the corporate authorities ? — Several of our lord mayors have been distin- 
guislied by their attention to the office, and by their office they are head clerk 
of the market. 

Has any one of them interfered to require the fees on the butter to be 
reduced to the sums specified under the Act of Parliament? — Whenever the 
butter was under discussion, the fees appeared to be so reasonable, that I be- 
lieve the magistrates did not go further than recommend a conformity to the 
Act of Parliament, as far as it could be done. 



Do the merchants continue cheerfully to acquiesce in the charges now made ? 
—They do, indeed, cheerfully acquiesce. 

You have been ten years inspector in Dublin ? — Very nearly. 

Do the sellers and buyers acquiesce in those charges? — They do. 

Do you mean to say, that both buyers and sellers are perfectly satisfied with 
the charges imposed upon butter in the public market?— Upon my word, 
I do. 



Does the Act of Parliament provide any payment for cooperage ? — Not to 
my knowledge ; I cannot say that I have read the Act of Parliament more than 
once or twice ; I know the general leading features of it. 

May not the business of cooperage be transacted by the seller himself, under 
the Act? — I should think so. 

By whom is it done in Dublin ? — Each of the weigh-masters have a cooper ; 
the three weigh-masters of the united crane in Thomas-street have each ap- 
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pointed a cooper, who attends to that department ; and the same in Spitalfields 
crane, by Mr. Pettigrew, the weigh-master of it. 

Is there any law for it? — Necessity creates that law, for the butter comes in 
in such bad order, it requires the attention of the cooper. 

What has the cooper to do with the badness of the article ? — It comes in so 
badly coopered, in very indifferent order, owing to the negligence of the country 



Mr. 

Join Maceaie. 

13 April, 
iS3€. 



coopers. 

Do you think, that the persons who sell butter are aware that they are 
charged higher than the Act of Parliament requires ?~Indeed I cannot say; 
they know what has been the custom j I believe very few of them are 
acquainted with the black letter of the Act. 

Are the charges made by yourself conformable to law, for seeing, smelling 
and tasting? — 1 cannot afford to brand the butter, and to receive but the penny 
a cask, as enjoined by the magistrates. 

Are the charges made by yourself, as inspector, conformable to law ? — I must 
answer in the direct negative. 

Do the magistrates in Dublin require any extra brands by you, which are 
not required by the law ? — They do. 

What is the nature of them? — I believe the law in no case requires that the 
inspector should put on any brand to distinguish the quality, more than a mark, 
and the magistrates require I should put on brands, distinguishing the quality. 

What is the nature of them? — They are J M F, for firsts; J M 2, for 
seconds ; J M 3, for thirds ; &c. 

Has there been any alteration in the description of mercantile men, that 
purchase butter for export in the butter market, within your experience ? — 
A vast change since I have known the trade of Dublin, for these thirty years ; 
when I commenced the business first, we had a very extensive trade with 
Cadiz ; at that period there were most respectable houses concerned in it. 

What was the date of that trade with Cadiz?— It principally terminated in 
the year 1796, when there was a rupture between the two powers ; in the year 
1790 it was very extensive, when I first knew it. 

Were you connected with the butter trade yourself originally ? — I was ; my 
father had been in the trade, and I went to it very young. 

You are not connected with it now ? — No ; by the nature of my office, I can 
neither buy nor sell ; my industry must be confined to my profession. 

What has been the course of the trade since the year 1796? — Before 1796, 
we had a very extensive trade to Cadiz; that was the principal trade of 
Dublin ; subsequently, the butters of Dublin were principally shipped to 
London, and occasionally to Liverpool; there have been very few. orders 
executed for Spain since that. 

Was the business carried on by a different class of merchants? — According 
to my recollection of the persons who have passed in and out of the trade, 
there were some persons then in the trade most respectable, who are dead; 
there was a man of the name of Nolan, who was extensively connected in the 
London trade; 1 know but few of former shippers alive but Mr. Sparrow and 
Mr. Drevar; the latter has done a great deal in the business occasionally, but 
upon the whole there has been a great change, a very general change. 

Has that change been from a more respectable class of merchants to a less 
respectable class of merchants? — The inducement to the respectable class of 
merchants to continue in the trade, was not so great since the expiration of the 
trade with Spain. 

Has the butter trade of Dublin increased or decreased within the last ten 
years, as compared with ten years before 1796? — I cannot speak to the com- 
parison, being confined to one crane myself, previous to that period, but I should 
rather suppose we have not lost ground. 

According to your general knowledge of the butter trade of Dublin, in your 
opinion, has it increased within the last ten years beyond that it amounted to 
for ten years before 1796?- -! know that for the first two or three years a.fter 
I became inspector, the trade materially increased in character and quality ; 
I believe by reference to documents I have brought with me, I might be able 
to give a correct answer. 

Have you those documents with you? — No, I have not. 

There were very respectable merchants in the trade in the year 1 796 — I was 
in it pretty extensively myself twenty-five years ago. 

- 406, F 3 Mmitiou 
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Mention the names of some of the principal merchants in the butter trade in 
the year 1811? — -Mr. Duff did a good deal of business at that period; there 
was a Mr. Leland, hut he was not in the trade ; Mr. Drevar used occasionally 
to engage in it and Mr. Sparrow ; I did a good deal of business ; Mr. William 
Stewart Hamilton was in the trade then. 

Was Mr. Crosthwaite in the trade then ? — No, not at that time ; Mr. Randall 
Macdonald used occasionally to purchase. 

Do you mean to say Mr. Crosthwaite has been in the trade within these 
fifteen years? — No, it cannot be said that that house was generally in the 
trade ; when they got an order they used to execute it. 

From what extent of country round Dublin is the market of Dublin supplied 
with butter ? — The greatest quantity is derived to Dublin from the counties of 
Westmeath and Longford, some small share from the Queen’s County, and the 
county of Kildare, and in fact from almost every county in Ireland, because 
the intercourse with the capital brings more or less from all parts, with the 
exception of the north and the south ; we get butter occasionally from the 
county of Clare. 

Is Uie butter coming to the Dublin market brought by the makers of the 
butter, or the persons who have purchased of the farmers in the country 
markets? — It is brought by the jobbers. 

By whom are they employed? — They purchase on their own account, and 
sometimes for merchants, delivering at the price of the day; but a portion is 
brought in immediately by the farmers themselves contiguous to Dublin. 

Have you any disputes ever with the jobbers who bring their butters to 
market, upon the character you stamp upon their butters, or the amount of your 
charges ?— Indeed I have rather successfully, I hope, avoided disputes with 
any one, and I endeavour to discharge my duty in such manner as to give 
satisfaction ; it is an unpleasant task to discharge ; but I endeavour to join 
the suaviter in modo with the Jorliter in re, and I may say I have succeeded 
in pleasing the countrymen, although sometimes irritated; and sometimes by 
showing them their error they have improved by the instructions I have 
given them. 

What proportion do the jobbers in butter in the Dublin market, bear to the 
farmers who bring in their own butter for sale? — I dare say there is nine-tenths 
of the butter brought by the jobbers. 

Does it not happen, that that which the jobbers wish you to certify as of first 
quality, you very often consider to be only entitled to be certified for as o£ 
second and third qualities ? — That is their feeling of course. 

May it not very frequently happen that that which the jobber has purchased 
from the farmer at a country market, as of second and third qualities, he 
endeavours to impose upon you as first? — The butter is submitted for ray 
inspection, and there is no interference on his part, knowing it would be useless 
to bias my judgment in one way or another. 

Is the butter which is inspected by you at the public markets, subject to 
a subsequent inspection by the merchant himself in his own warehouse ? — It 
becomes his property. 

Does he export upon your inspection, or does he re-inspect after it goes to 
his own warehouse ? — He has the liberty of doing so, and it is said that the 
exports of Dublin have been much injured by the merchants, who alter the qua- 
ties we originally stamp. 

They alter your brands ? — Yes. 

Do you mean to say, that that which you may have stamped as of second or 
third quality, the merchant afterwards in his store alters to being as of the 
first quality ? — It is said he does, and it has been attended at least in the result 
with very bad consequences to the export trade of Dublin, and I believe of 
Waterford. 

Has that been so universally said as to obtain general belief? — I believe 
it has. 

Have there been any cases investigated and jiroved of that description ? — 
There was one in particular in which I was called as an evidence. 

What was the case? — Tliat was the case of Mr. Stevens shipping some 
butters ; it was in the mayoralty of Alderman King. There were forty casks 
all stowed away in the vessel, and the lord mayor had me sent for, and I 
pointed out where the alteration was on, I think, about forty casks, and tlie lord 

mayor 
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mayor was going to fine him 20 ; I interfered, as he was a poor man, and the Mr. 
lord mayor let liim off for 10/. JoinMaccaie. 

What became of the butter ? — The butter was returned to the crane on ' 

a re-inspection, and altered to the proper denominations. ’3 April, 

M'as this an export of butter on his own account? — I believe it was on a 
contract which has been a material injury to Dublin j it is said they alter the 
qualities to meet the improvident contracts they had made. 

Do you know, or was it known at the time of this decision, what the legal 
penalty was that the party was liable to ?— There was no legal opinion taken 
upon the subject, unless the lord mayor took it; I recollect he said he had a 
right to charge twenty shillings a firKin. 

There were forty firkins ? — There were. 

The penalty allotted by the lord mayor to be paid, was 20/. — Yes. 

But upon your interference it was reduced half? — Yes. 

Upon what principle of policy was it that you interfered to reduce that 
charge ? — I knew that Mr. Stevens was a very poor man, and that it was 
answering, as I conceived, the ends of justice not to inflict too heavy a penalty. 

Were you aware at this time of the general opinion which you state prevailed, 
of the improper practice of merchants altering the brands?— No, I was not at 
the time. 

In what year was it? — It was in September 1S21. 

Did not those opinions with reference to the practices of merchants, prevail 
considerably before? — I do not think they had ; they had not reached my ears 
as becoming general till after that period. 

Have any similar directions and convictions taken place since ? — I believe 
not ; there lias been no conviction since ; there was an information against 
another shipment ; but I believe there was no conviction under it. 

• Did the lord mayor or you, in the case of Stevens, make any inquiry who 
the merchant was that those forty firkins of butter were intended lorP—r 
I made none. 

Do you know whether the lord mayor did? — I never heard that he did. 

. Did you hear or know whom they were intended for ? — I never heard. 

- You have said they were not on his own account ? — I have heard so. 

Did you inquire on whose account they were ? — •! did not. 

Were there any steps taken to apprize his employer of the fraud he had 
committed ? — Not to my knowledge. 

Were there any steps taken to acquaint the merchant who had commissioned 
him to buy butter in the Dublin market ? — As I understood, the broker con- 
tracts with the cheesemonger, that his correspondent in Dublin or Waterford 
will ship so many casks at such a price, and if that bears the denomination of an 
employer, I am not aware ; and I believe the lord mayor, on consulting the 
recorder or some other person, found that the Act of Parliament was deficient 
in enabling him to inflict a heavy penalty with respect to the taking the ten 
pounds. I believe the Act of Parliament is deficient in that respect. 

You spoke, in the course of your evidence, of the practice in the Waterford 
market ; how are you acquainted with that ; have you ever resided in Water- 
ford?— I was once there for a short time. 

You only spoke what you have stated from hearsay, as to Waterford? — From 
general report and intercourse with the people who are in the habit of dealing 
with and going to Waterford. 

Do you know anything of the practices connected with the butter trade in 
the North of Ireland ? — By report I do a good deal, having been in intercourse 
with the people in that neighbourhood. 

You do not know anything of your own knowledge? — I do not. 

Supposing that the weighing and branding and performing all the forms 
whichare now required in the Dublin market, were to be made optional in place 
of obligatory, and that any seller of butter had his option of going to the 
merchant’s store and selling freely to him, without coming to the public officer ; 
do you conceive much of the trade would be drawn away from the public 
cranes ? — I do believe there would. 

lu what proportion ? — I cannot say in what proportion. 

Do you believe one half would be likely to pass into the new channel ? — 

Ituleecl there miglit j if I was to give an opinion, from my thoughts upon tiie 

- iUG. F 4 subject, 
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Mr. subject, I think it might at the commencement have that effect ; but_ that 
John Maccabe. ultimately it would terminate in the buyer and seller finding their convenience 

^ in leaving it to a disinterested party. 

13 April, You conceive there would be no ultimate inconvenience felt from an altera- 
tion of the law which allowed the buyers and sellers of butter to conclude their 
bargains without the iaterveotion of a public officer?— I would certainly put 
as little restraint upon liberty as was necessary for the public ; but I think 
it would be for the interest of all to have a common market where they could 
make their bargains, and that the country people would find their protection in 
that market as they do now. , . , , 

If the country people went direct to the merchants, do you not think they 
would do that, because they felt it to be their interest to take that course rather 
than the other ?— I do not think they would feel it their interest, on trial. 

Then in point of fact, you conceive it would ultimately make no difference 
whatever j but that persons would go, from their interest, to the weigh-masters 
and tasters, as they now do from the obligation of law ?~I think every man of 
experience, who knows how the trade is conducted in Dublin, if it is continued 
to be done so, would prefer having a public inspection and weighing to intrusting 
his property to almost any merchant. 

Do you think he would not be induced to prefer a direct dealing with the 
merchant, for the sake of saving the seven-pence a cask he now pays ?— I do not 
think he would. 

What is the amount of the sale of butter in Dublin? — It has risen to about 
sixty thousand firkins per annum, for the last ten years. 

What do you conceive to have been the average price during those years 
you have taken that as the result ; has it been about four pounds ?— It has been 
above four pounds. 

Do the weighmasters in Dublin discharge their duties in person, or by deputy ? 
— The three weigh-masters at the united crane appoint a deputy, they occa- 
sionally attend themselves; one of them, the eldest, is an invalid, and is not 
able to attend; the other, Mr. Eaton, very generally attends ; Mr. Hart some- 
times attends ; there is a Mr. Pettigrew the weigher of Spitalfields. 

Are the duties principally performed by the principal, or the deputy?— Mr. 
Eaton superintends the weighing generally, and he sees that every thing is con- 
ducted correctly. 

Do you know the amount of the emolument of the weigh-raasterp— From 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds a year. 

How is the deputy paid? — By a weekly salary, thirty shillings a week. 

Is he paid thirty shillings a week over and above the profits of two hundred 
pounds a year ?— He is paid that ; I know this year there has been a great falling 
offin consequence of excessive speculations in Dundalk and other places, which 
drew the trade off from Dublin. 

Do you know the charge in Dundalk ? — The charges in Dundalk and Newry 
are ten-pence a cask. 

Do you conceive any inconvenience would be felt in the trade, if individuals 
were permitted to bring their butter in casks of any size, suiting the convenience 
of the farms at which they were produced ? — I think it would be well to let the 
size be somewhat larger than it is, it would suit the London market better than 
the present, and would suit the farmers of larger dairies. 

Does not the regulation directing the present size, operate as an increase 
of charge upon the makers of butter ? — The object of it, as I have heard and 
beUeve, was to give to the other ports in Ireland a portion of the trade which 
Cork and Belfast enjoy. 

Do you not conceive it essential, to the prosecution of the trade in such 
an article as butter, that one general system should pervade the whole 
country ? — Most certainly ; it is very important. 

Do you not conceive, that the restriction to smaller casks enables the small 
farmer to fill the cask at once, and thereby to obtain a higher price for the 
butter by its being all of one quality ? — Certainly. 

Supposing that no such restriction were required by law, do you think that 
the farmer would make up his butter in that description of casks which suited 
the size of his farm and thq quantity of butter he was enabled to prepare ?— 
Certainly. 

Do you not think, that if the restriction upon the size of the cask were 

removed 
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removed, large farmers and great producers of butter would find it their interest 
to make up their butter in larger casks ?— I think that the dairy people, who 
sell their produce in Dublin, Waterford and Carlow’, would prefer putting 
their butter into larger casks, because it would suit the London market best. ° 

Is there any restriction in Dublin with respect to the place at which the 
casks are made ?~None whatever. 

Do you consider that any restriction, which compelled the makers of butter 
to sell only in the casks made in a particular market, would be a judicious 
one ? — I think tliat it is rather severe in Cork to excessively exact that regu- 
lation, although it has, I admit, tended to the establishing a great trade with 
the West Indies and Colonies; had the Cork merchants not made a strict 
regulation about casks, tliey never would have been able to send pickled butter 
to the West Indies as they have. I think the law might be mitigated, and if 
the magistrates in Kerry and other places would take care to have good casks 
made in their own neighbourhood, it would obviate the great hardship on the 
countryman, who is obliged to change his cask at Cork. 

Do you not think it advantageovis to the makers of butter, to have a choice 
of all markets within their reach ? — Yes. 

Do not you consider it a hardship, in case of any regulation limiting the sale 
in that market, unless in casks made in that market there is a restriction on 
the sale of butter in that particular market ?— Certainly. 

Do you taste butter ns well as inspect it in Dublin ?-Only where the sight 
and the smelling may be at difference, that then there is a necessity to taste it ; 
the smell is the great government to a person acquainted with it. * 

Your office and duty is to taste the butter, if necessary to declare the 
quality ?— Yes- 

How many firkins a day does a person in your situation go over ? — It varies 
from fifty to five or six hundred. 

Can you taste, in the course of a day, five or six hundred r — By no means • 
if I were to use my palate to that extent it would be destroyed. 

Can you judge of five or six hundred firkins in a way which is sufficient ?~ 

Yes, or a thousand ; I go through the whole business myself, and pierce the 
casks from the top to the bottom. There is a regulation in Clonmel which I 
consider a very good one ; the butter is turned into the weigh-house, and the 
inspector has the heads brought to him and he marks them, so that there is no 
chance of any charge of partiality. 

Are not the farmers ail excluded from the market at Clonmel, while the 
marking is going on r — Yes, they are. 

Mr. Matthew Turner, called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are a merchant residing in Clonmel ?-*-Yes. 

You deal extensively in the purchase of butter? — I do. MatihasTurntr. 

You export your butter to what markets? — To London, Liverpool, Ports- '' ^ 

mouth, and diferent markets. 

Can you state to the Committee to what extent on an average in a year yoU' 
have exported butter? — More extensively some years than others, on account 
of the difference of prices and encouragement. I have been for five years in 
the trade in Clonmel, and for seven years before that in Waterford ; and I have 
exported very considerably some yeare, other years not so much. 

You recollect nothing antecedent, to the year 181^, when the butter laws 
now existing were altered? — The year 1812 was the first I was in the butter 
trade. 

You knew nothing of the conduct of the butter trade antecedent to that?—* 

I did not, except in this country ; I served my time in this country. 

Are you aware of the restrictions which exist upon the butter trade in Oon- 
mel { — I am. 

^Vill you state them to the Committee? — I know the practice in the public 
market in Clonmel under the Act of Parliament ; the practice is, that the batter 
IS brought by the farmers who make it to the crane, and is there inspected, and 
a certain quality marked on each cask ; that the merchant when that is deme 
enters into treaty - with the farmer, and according to the quality of his butter 
he pitrcliascs it from him ; it is then, stripped or opened by tlie cooper to ascer- 
G tain 
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Mr. tain that there is no irregnlarity in the tare of the cask and that there ^ no 

Turner, deceit in the package of the butter ; it is hen wog^cd ^ a’^^lowance 

. „ and latterly it has been weighed without any deduction or allowance tor 

.3 April, beamage ; Lmerly there was an allowance made of two pounds a 

beamaie and for the waste which butter is subject to, especially m h“t 'reatber 
when it is fresh made, and a quantity of pickle is running from it , that has not 
Kppn tVip pfisfi this last SBflson. . . j 

° What was the cause of the change ?-It was owing to an opposition made to 
the custom of deducting beamage by the landed proprietors, on a representation 
nerhans of their tenants; this allowance was taken off, which is a very consi- 
LrabFe disadvantage to the trade, for the merchant must be a loser on keeping 
F^arLle ta his Sellar for some time, which we are obliged to do in a parti- 
cular state of the market ; we must wait for a good market ; the practice has been 
to pay for the butter for the last season without any deduction for beamage 
^hat have been the charges ?— There is three-pence a firkin deducted for 
weighing and tasting, which goes to the weigh-master, that is deducted by 
merchant from his ticket. I believe there is another penny for branding. 

Does the whole charge to which the farmer is liable, amount to three-pence 
a flrkTn i-lln cases whfre a firkin has been found defective and a fresh firkm 
provided, there is then a penny charged for the branding ot it 

Is there any charge made for cooperage at the crane : None wh.det e . 

Is there any allfwance specifically for soakage at the crane r— There used 
to be a deduction of two pounds on the firkin, but latterly there has been 

"°That was for beamage ?— Yes ; and in taring the cask there i^s an addition of 
two pounds for the difference of weight between the weight of the firkin in its 
dry state, and what it will weigh when the butter is put in. 

That is for the cask ?— Yes ; what it will weigh when filled with butter in 
addition to what it weighs when it is furnished to the farmer. 

Have you heard any complaints on the part of the fanners against this system. 
—No ; I think the farmers are very well satisfied with the present system ; 

^ ^T'tf temLchanTsf have you heard any complaints ?--The merchants in 
Ireland feel aggrieved by not having some allowance made on weighing the 
butter, for the loss of weight that will occur, especially in hot weather, 

before they can ship it ^ ir t i. 

That is what is classed under the head of beamage ?— Yes. In some parts 
of Ireland I understand there are four pounds deducted ; I think that is too 
much, but I think two pounds is fair between man and man. . 

Do you think that any disadvantage arises to the merchant from the casks 
being limited in size ?— I do not think there is any disadvantage to the merchant, 
but I think that it would be an advantage to the trade here, if the size ot the 
casks were increased. I should think if there were two sizes of casks allowed, 
one ofa larger and anoUier of a smaller description, it might be better. 

.Would you not think it necessary to restrict the farmer as to the size ot the 
cask, whether greater or smaller?— Yes, to have but two sizes made, w they 
would make all sorts of casks. I think the butter of the c^nty of Carlow 
especially, or any other county, being of mild and good quality, would admit 
of being put into a larger cask, and that if the cask was somewhat larpr, it 
would be made of better materials ; the trade in London complain of the ex- 
terior part of the butter being injured by the greenness ot the wood, for they 
make the casks of different kinds of wood. I think if they were made of good 
wood, and well seasoned, the butter would not acquire the rancid taste which 
it does. It becomes, after it is kept some time in those casks, green on the 
outside, and a certain quantity of butter perishes, or gets a bad taste, winch 

causes waste. „ , • i • ^ ..i u i.* 

You consider it absolutely necessary for the proper packing or the butter, 
that the size of thq casks should be regulated ?-Yes ; both as to the sort ot 
wood, and the size. . , . .... . n- 

Do you think there is any advantage in the butter being taken to a public 
market for sale, rather than ‘its being taken to the merchant individually fof 
sale ?~I do ; I think it could not be sent from the farmer to the merchant with 
advantage, without the intervention of some public inspector. 

Do you think it could'be sold by sample ? — Certainly not. 
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Do you think it would be injured by frequent inspection and tasting by dif- 
ferent merchants, from its being tasted by one and then taken to another? — 
Undoubtedly it would, especially in hot weather; the farmers bring their 
butter to market in the height of the season, July and August, and September, 
in the middle of the night, and deposit it in the cool of the morning in the 
butter weigh-house, where it is protected from the heat of the sun, and the 
inspection is all over by ijine in the morning, by which time the merchant gets 
his letters and goes to the market, and proceeds to purchase it. 

You consider it would undergo considerable deterioration by being exposed 
to different merchants ?— Undoubtedly ; if it was rejected by one merchant, it 
must go to another, who must also have his cooper to examine it, and if 
they cannot agree, it must go on to another, and that will deteriorate the 
butter. 

Do you conceive the deterioration in value would be more expensive to the 
farmer than the present charges to which he is subject by law? — I should say, 
certainly, the deterioration of the butter would exceed the saving of charges. 

Is the merchant generally present when the butter is inspected? — No. 

State the practice in that respect? — The butter is deposited by the farmers 
in the weigh-house at Clonmel as they arrive in town, where it is arranged 
by the people that are appointed for the purpose, and the gates are generally 
closed during inspection, except that the coopers of the different merchants 
are there, and that they assist the drawing the butter, and boring it, and 
bringing it before the inspector. 

Neither the farmer nor the merchant is present ? — The farmer is generally 
not present, but there are large iron gates through which he can look and see 
what is doing. 

The weigh-master has no knowledge whatever of the person to whom the 
butter so deposited belongs ?~I believe not. 

Therefore he cannot by possibility act with any partiality? — I should 
think not. 

In what class of society is the butter taster at Clonmel? — The butter taster 
and weigh-master is Mr. Chaytor, a most respectable man ; he acts by 
deputy. 

Of what class of persons is his deputy } — Apparently, a very respectable 
man. 

From what class of society is he selected? — The middling order of 
society. 

Have you ever heard of any instances of bribes being offered to that indi- 
vidual on the part of the farmers or the merchants ? — Never. 

You have not heard it even by report? — No, 

Do you think he is a'man above receivingabribe ?— I do, certainly. 

Have you ever seen him drunk in the performance of his duty? — Certainly 
not. 

Is he not a person very respectable in his connexions in life ? — I believe 
he is. 

What is the process by which he distinguishes the butters? — He has what is 
called a borer, an iron instrument to go to the bottom of the cask, this is bored 
into the butter, and by turning it round it brings up a sample of the butter, 
showing the quality of it. 

Does he determine by the smell, or the appearance, or the taste.' — Jointly. 

As a merchant in Clonmel, when a cask comes to you marked by that butter 
taster, do you buy it on his judgment, or do you inspect it yourself? — I buy it 
on his mark. 

Do you export on the same mark ? — We usually examine the butter ourselves 
for shipping, if it remains for any considerable time in the cellar, as it is an 
article that will not always retain its quality. 

Do you consider it within the power of a merchant in his private store to 
have the same regularity established for the purchasing of his butter as is now 
established at the crane? — I do think it would be possible to obtain that regu- 
larity in many instances ; but from my experience of the trade, I know that in 
certain states of the market it could not be done in practice ; and I think that 
butter would very often be bought at a great disadvantage to the merchants, 
without any inspection at all ; that they would be so anxious at times to get it, 
they would buy it without any inspection, which would open a door to consi- 

406. G derable 
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Mr. derabie fraud; and on the other hand, when the market was very dull, and there 
Mattkevi Turner, was little inquiry for the article, the farmer would find it very difficult to sell 

^ his butter, and considerable advantage might betaken of him; I mean to say, 

13 April, that there are some trades in Ireland, particularly the corn trade, wliere they 
employ people under them to go out and purchase the corn on the road. 

They are called sky fanners? — Yes, or pluckers, they are called in our part 
of the country; and the same thing would creep into the butter trade, audit 
would become a disreputable trade, if not carried on under the principle of 
inspection. 

If a farmer brought his butter to the store of the merchant, do you not think 
there would be differences arising as to the weight and quality of it' — Most 
unquestionably; I think that in certain states of the market, the farmer would, 
if he saw there was a demand for his butters, have them all firsts ; he would not 
make the merchant any allowance, he would require the first price for the 
whole, and there would be no possibility of settling the dispute but by reference 
to some person, or the farmer must leave that person and go to another, and 
they may be just as likely to disagree as the first; unless there was some 
authority to appeal to, the disputes in certain states of the market would be 
endless. 

Do you not think there would be a greater difference between the persons 
dealing in butter than almost any other commodity exposed at the merchant’s 
private house, for instance, flax or corn, which are less perisliable than butter.' 
—Certainly, I think butter stands under peculiar circumstances. 

Are not the markets in Ireland in general supplied by a small description of 
farmers, perhaps bringing in one firkin or a couple of firkins? — Yes, there are 
a great many who bring in supplies in a small quantity ; those coming from 
a particular part of the country generally join and go in a cluster, and endea- 
vour to sell to the same merchant. 

The market of Clonmel is very well conducted?— I conceive it is. 

The officers do their duty, and the charges are legal and moderate ? — Yes, 

I conceive they are. 

If it was the case in other markets that the officers did not discharge their 
duty so well, but on the contrary discharge it in a very negligent or perhaps a 
very corrupt manner, and the charges were three or four times as high as they 
are in Clonmel, would you not say the farmers had reason to complain ? — 
Certainly. 

Are not the farmers who sell butter in those markets, very much interested 
in keeping on good terms with the inspector, inasmuch as the property of the 
farmer is at his disposal, by the power he possesses of fixing the value of it ? — 

I think with regard to the market in which I am established that there is no 
influence of that kind ; I never perceived it. 

In point of fact, is not every farmer who has butter to sell very mud) inte- 
rested in avoiding giving offence to the inspector of butter? — I should think it 
would not influence the butter taster if he was a respectable man. 

Would not the class of persons who sell butter in the market, be disposed to 
think that they would injure themselves if they did anything offensive to the 
inspector? — They may perhaps think so. 

Is it not possible you may not have heard complaints made on the part of 
the public of the present regulations, though there may be good grounds of 
complaint? — I conceive there may be grounds of complaint in some parts 
of Ireland where there are. small markets, where I should think the inspectors 
are not men of that class to place them above temptation. 

In the case of the market of Clonmel, notwithstanding you have not heard 
complaints on the part of the farmers, is it not possible there may be grounds 
for complaint ? — I think it very possible some of the farmers may be dissatisfied, 
they vary so much in their dispositions; I have seen a number of troublesome 
and very dissatisfied men, though I have been convinced they have had every 
justice done to them. 

Would not a farmer rather prefer, in place of having his butter carried to 
the crane and shut up within an iron grate, and his. butter ta.stcd and w'eighed, 
arid he made to pay the charge of weighing and tasting, to bo at liberty to go 
on any day in the week he thought proper witli his butter into the yard of an 
established butter merchant, and there make a bargain with that merchant for the 
sale of his butter? — I think it possible there may be some farmers of that dis- 
position, 
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position, but I should say the great majority of them were of a very different 
disposition ; 1 have seen some of them, when they have been paid for their 
butter, complaining, “ I used formerly to have so many firsts in a lot, and now 
I have only so many firsts but I conceive those are particular men who 
would complain under any circumstances. I have tried their butter after it 
has come in from the public market, and I always found that justice had been 
done to them. 

If a farmer had his choice of going freely either into the yard of a butter mer- 
chant, or into the market, and having his butter inspected and weighed, and fees 
paid upon it, what circumstances are there which, in your opinion, would induce 
the farmer to prefer taking the butter to the market, in place of taking it at 
once into the merchant’s yard ? — I think the advantages to the farmer are these, 
that he has a place to deposit his butter at once when he arrives at the market ; 
if he had no place of the kind he must go round the town, unless he had some 
particular favourite merchant to rely on in every case, and offer his butter for 
sale, and until there was some inspection of it, that he would have to deposit 
that butter in the merchant’s store, that it might be then tried, and if the 
merchant and he could not agree as to that butter, he must put it on the car 
and go on to another merchant ; it would be so likely that there should be 
disputes about the quality of the butter, that I think they would soon get tired 
of it. 

If a farmer carries on regularly the business of making butter, and the mer- 
chant carries on the business regularly of buying butter, would it not be more 
for the advantage of the farmers to take their butter to an established merchant, 
and would it not be his interest also to act on such terras, in making a bargain 
for his butter, as should be equitable and fair, and best calculated to secure to 
hitn the sale of his butter, in preference to exposing his butter to the injury to 
which it would be subjected in drawing it round from merchant to merchant? — 
I think if a farmer was in the habit of regularly dealing with me, and I knew 
the quality of his butter after several dealings, I might very likely purchase his 
butter, and there would he no difference between us ; but I conceive .such 
a system would be evaded by these means, if the farmers were not all of the 
same degree of honesty. I know they are in the habit of bringing in different 
parcels of butter under one name, and that a farmer who had a repute for 
always making his butter good, might bring in other butter belonging to other 

n le, and pass it upon me } if there was no check I think it would open a door 
at kind of fraud. 
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Matthew Tvmer, 



13 April, 
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Is the trade of the buyer of butter of that description, that with all your 
acquaintance with the subject from practice, you are not enabled to judge of 
the quality of butter by your own inspection ? — I do not say that I should not be 
enabled to judge of it ; but it would impose a great deal of extra labour on the 
merchant to have to inspect all the butter, and especially if he had to inspect 
a parcel of butter, that would not be left with him ; after all, if he says, I find 
the butter of such u quality, and the farmer says, It is of a different quality, 
and away he goes with his butter to a different merchant, the merchant would 
be exposed to a great deal of extra labour on that account ; I am not denying 
that there might exist many instances in which it might be done in the way 
described, but not for the advantage of the trade generally. 

Then in point of fact, the benefit which you as a buyer derive from the law, 
is not the being protected against fraud, but the saving of extra trouble in con- 
ducting your business r — 1 do not admit that ; I think that the public inspection 
of butter is for the advantage of both parties equally ; they have both an 
interest in it. 



You are able to buy butter as an experienced merchant, without the risk of 
being imposed upon, without the aid of a public inspector? — I can do that, 
'J'hen if the law is of no use in protecting you from fraud as a merchant, it 
can be of use to yon only in saving you trouble in your business ? — I could 
certainly protect myself from fraud, by examining every cask, which comes into 
my possession ; but I consider that the public inspection is of service, because 
the farmer miglit say, not only that I have protected myself from fraud, but 
that I iiave cheated him ; he would be dissatisfied, in my opinion ; by doing away 
with the public inspection, disputes would be created between the merchants 
and the farmers, that would give the magistrates I think enough to do } I do 
406. G 3 not 
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not know indeed who would settle the disputes, I should be very sorry to have 
to buy butter under those circumstances. 

What are the peculiar circumstances in the business of buying and selling but- 
ter, which should induce you to think that disputes would arise in that business 
more than in buying and selling other commodities ? — Because, from the nature 
of the article, which varies so much in quality j if a man brings a sample of corn, 

I see what it is, and if the general bulk is not equal to the sample, I reject it y 
in butter every cask may have a difference of quality ; one sample will not do 
for the whole of the butter. 

Are there not frauds sometimes committed in buying corn by sample ? — 

I should think there are, certainly. 

Is it not very possible and easy to commit fraud in buying by sample ? — It i» 
very common to produce a better sample than the bulk ; but this is easily 
detected. 

Can you say that butter is an article which may be brought to you, without 
your being able to detect whether it is of the quality of the sample produced 
to you ? — If a seller was to leave me a firkin of butter, and say the whole of my 
parcel will answer to that sample, I could very easily ascertain that, by trying 
the merits of each firkin. 

Suppose it was necessary that each firkin should be examined by some one, 
why should the merchant have that examination performed by a public inspector, 
and not by himself or his own servant ? — Because I think a public inspector is 
more likely to be impartial, and of course to make both parties satisfied with each 
other; it would be the interest of the merchant to protect himself, and the farmer 
would tliink the merchant had been perhaps hard upon him in trying the butter, 
and a dispute would arise between them. 

Would you buy butter purely upon the mark of an inspector, without 
a re-inspection of your own ? — We always do that. 

Would you export it without a re-inspection? — It is the custom generally to 
examine part of the butters on shipping ; it is a custom that varies with different 
shippers of butter; but I should think that a merchant who purchased butter 
this week, would not be justified in shipping it this day month without 
a re-inspection. 

In consequence of the lapse of time ? — Yes. 

Supposing he purchased on his own inspection at the beginning of the month, 
and exported at the close of the month, do you think he would find that 
re-inspection necessary ? — Certainly. 

Have not you the means of knowing whether the inspector has put the proper 
quality upon the butter ?— Certainly, by trying it in the weigh-house, or when it 
is brought into your own cellar. 

Your opinion of the inspector induces you to place reliance on his judgment? — ' 
Yes, certainly. 

Do you think it is common for the merchants in butter to buy butter without 
any inspection of their own, and solely on the marking of the inspector? — 
I should think in the principal markets, where the merchants are satisfied that 
the business is ably and impartially performed by an inspection. I am not 
aware how it is performed in the interior of the country, where there are small 
markets. 

Is it not possible, that in point of fact there may be an interest and a con- 
nection between the inspector of the butter and the buyers of the butter, so that 
the conduct of the inspector should always run in favour of the buyers r — I should 
consider that it is possible. 

Would you consider it possible, where the butter is deposited in the weigh- 
house, and the farmer has no access to it, and cannot know which his own mark 
is, the farmer standing ovitside, and the inspector deciding as to the quality of 
the butter, that there can be partiality exercised to one person over and above 
another ? — I do not think there is partiality in our market. 

You have stated, that at Clonmel the butter is put into the weigh-house, and- 
that the inspection goes on without the public officer knowing who is the pro- 
prietor of the butter ; do you know whether such a practice prevails anywhere else 
in Ireland ?-^ In \Vaterford, the inspection is on a similar plan, I believe ; as to 
what takes place in country markets which I have never visited, I do not wish 
to spedk. 
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Do you know what takes place in any market except Clonmel and Waterford? 

-r-No, I do not. 

Supposing there was an alteration of the law, which left it to the option of the 
seller of butter, either to sell through the medium of a public inspector, or to go '3 April, 
directly to the merchant, do you think many farmers would prefer selling direcdy ' 
to the merchant, rather than through the intervention of a public officer? — 

I should think they would not prefer it. 

Your answer applying to the market at Clonmel, do you conceive the farmer 
would prefer selling directly to the merchant, in case there was an allowance of 
four pounds for beamage, and in case there was a fee of nine-pence per cask 
upon the inspection ? — I think it probable; in that case the farmers would prefer 
going to the merchant. 

In that case, would not the public officer who had been in the habit of charg- 
ing four pounds beamage, and nine-pence per cask fee, if he wished to preserve 
his business, do his duty properly, and reduce his fees ? — Certainly ; that is un 
exorbitant fee. 

Then in the effect of a market being well conducted, as in Clonmel, you do 
not think that the alteration of the law would deprive the crane of its existing 
business ; but if the market was ill regulated, it would force the public officer to 
reduce his fees to a proper standard? — Certainly. 

Then do you not think in both cases it would be productive of advantage, 
leaving the door open? — I think there would be no cause for leaving the option 
in a market, where there can be no dissatisfaction with the charge, or the 
allowance for beamage. 

Do not you think that would have the effect of preventing an undue accumu- 
lation of charge, or any imposition creeping into that market? — It would 
certainly prevent an improper charge being made. 

You say as a merchant, you could protect yourself from fraud in buying 
butter ; is not a person of the description of a farmer, also capable of protecting 
himself from fraud in the sale of his butter? — He ought to know whether his 
butter is good, and whether he has justice done him in the market. 

Do you think it possible, from your knowledge of the Irish farmer, that any 
butter merchants could commit a fraud upon him in dealing for the purchase of 
his butter? — I do think it possible for frauds to be committed on a farmer by 
merchants ; they are not all of the same stamp as to character ; and I do think it 
possible if it was left to the merchant merely, the farmer might suffer. 

Do you think it very probable, that an Irish farmer would be a sufferer by 
frauds committed upon him by merchants, if the trade was quite free ? — I should 
say, they would be rather gainers upon the whole by the present system. 

Do you think it probable, that if the trade was free, the Irish farmer would 
suffer by the frauds practised upon the part of merchants ? — I think he would. 

Is not a farmer who makes butter, perfectly competent to judge of the value 
of that butter ? — He certainly is ; they always attend the markets themselves 
with their butter, and see it when it is inspected. 

Then if he is competent to judge of the value of his butter, how is it possible 
he can go and make a bargain with a merchant, by which he shall be defrauded 
out of a part of the value of that butter ? — In stating that, it is possible he may 
be a loser, I am stating a case which I hope is very rare, and respects only some 
merchants or buyers of butter; I will not say merchants, for those classing as 
merchants, I hope would not do so ; but there might be buyers of butter who 
would not use correct weights. 

Do you think that though individual cases of this sort may arise, upon the 
whole, farmers will go on daily and continually suffering themselves to be 
defrauded, from any difficulty they may have in those particular ca.ses of ascer- 
taining the true weight of their butter ?— I should think a fanner would not go 
on dealing in the same quarter, where he had once found he had come off short ; 

I think the farmer must find it out ; but in .such a large trade as it is, there 
would be many oppoi'tunities for the buyers of the article to deceive the 
farmers. 

Do you really believe that it is possible, that any thing like a general system 
can take place in the country, of the farmers who make butter being extensively 
defrauded by the merchants? — I think that if there was no public inspection, 
the ttade would be a good deal taken out of the hands of merchants, and would 
get into the hands of an intermediate set of people, whom I would call butter 
buyers or jobbers, and that in the end the merchants, instead of bnving from 
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the farmers would have to buy from those jobbers, and I should think that would 
lower the reputation of the trade considerably; that those jobbers would practise 
frauds upon the farmers which merchants would not. 

The q^uestion goes to the probability of Irish farmers being so incapable to 
judge or the value of their own property, that they may be successfully 
defrauded in their dealings by the butter merchants ; do you think that, taking 
the country at large, such a system of fraud could be carried on by merchants 
against the sellers of butter, as to make it absolutely necessary for Parliament 
to interfere to protect them by public inspection? — I think it w’ould be neces- 
sary, eventually, to interfere ; that the merchants would give up, in a great 
measure, buying from the farmers ; that the butter would be bought by a class 
of persons whom I will call butter jobbers, and that those jobbers would get the 
butter, and that the merchants would then buy from those people afterwards. 

Then, on the whole, is it your opinion that the farmers of Ireland would allow 
themselves to be defrauded by the merchants in the butter trade, if there was 
no inspection ? — I do not think they would willingly allow themselves, but 
I think it would open a door to fraud, which they could not protect themselves 
entirely from. 

You have stated that you, as a butter merchant, are able to protect yourself 
against fraud? — 1 have. 

Then, in point of fact, the reason which induces you to wish that the butter 
regulations should be continued, is in order that the Irish farmers may be 
protected against fraud on the part of the Irish merchants? — I think that it 
is desirable that there should be a standard fixed, which is a public inspection, 
by which both parties may arrive at a satisfactory conclusion of a bargain, 
without having recourse to those differences of opinion which would take place 
where the dealing was directly between the parties. 

You are an extensive bacon merchant? — I am. 

If the restrictions now imposed by law were taken off the butter trade, and 
there were to be no tasting, no weighing, no exposition in a public market, 
could you with equal safety undertake the purchase of butter to the extent 
you have been in the habit of doing? — I should say that the trade would 
become then one of great difficulty, and that the disputes constantly arising 
between the buyer and seller would induce a number of persons now engaged 
in the trade to give it up, and let it fall into the hands of other persons. 

Would those persons who would so withdraw from the purchase be of the 
most respectable class of persons, or of the inferior class? — I should think of 
the most respectable class. 

Are the farmers in the neighbourhood of Clonmel, who make butter, of the 
higher or lower description? — There are some of all sorts. The county of 
Tipperaiy is a very considerable butter country ; and I have seen some of 
them come down W'ith their landlord, or his agent with them, a whole village, 
or a whole district, or the whole tenants of a landed proprietor, all which 
together made a large bulk. I have bought one or two hundred firkins of 
butter from them ; but when they have been paid, it has been in numbers of 
two and three, and five or ten firkins. 

Is not the butter made in your country by the lowest class of labourers, by 
the cottiers ? — No, I consider, not ; there are very small farmers near to towns, 
but far away from the town there are very large farmers, men who have dairies 
of twenty, or thirty, or forty, and even eighty cows. 

From your experience, what proportion of the whole butter is made by 
farmers of that better description? — The greater part of it, certainly. 

Is not the Clonmel market, and has it not been for some time, advancing in 
the quantity of butter sold in it? — I believe the quantity of butter sold in 
Clonmel market has rated as high as sixty or seventy thousand firkins in 
a season. 

Does not a considerable quantity of that come from the county of Limerick, 
and even the vicinity of the city of Limerick?— It does. 

Do you attribute that to the superiority of the regulations and lightness of 
charge to which the butter is subjected in Clonmel, as compared to the city 
of Limerick ? — I believe that the season of which I am speaking, where there 
were 70,000 firkins of butter broiiglit into Clonmel, was two or three years 
ago. There was a difference in the Clonmel market ; the country gentlemen 
objected to the beamage, and that was a very considerable disadvantage to our 
trade that season ; a great deai went to other markets where the same regu- 
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lations were not enforced; since the beamage has been increased to four pounds Mr. 

in Limerick, there has been a great deal of butter brought to our market from Tamer. 

that country ; I believe the deduction of four pounds took place about two ^ 

years ago in Limerick. '3 April, 

Supposing the present restrictions to be necessary, and the present system of 
inspection to be continued, do you think it could be continued at a cheaper 
rate to the public than the rate at present in force ? — I think the charge of 
three-pence a firkin is very fair. 

At present you state that the chief ofiicer performs his duties by deputy ? — 

He does. 

Do you not conceive, that the profit of the principal officer, so performing 
his duty by deputy, might be deducted without any loss of advantage to the 
public ? — I should think it would not be for the advantage of the public, if 
they have an officer appointed to do the duty, to have the emolument of it too 
little ; that it should be a fair and rather liberal payment, whatever it might 
be ; I should conceive that would be of advantage to the public. 

Do you think there can be any advantage in raising from the public a 
sufficient sum, beyond that necessary to pay for the efficient discharge of the 
duties of the office, for the appointment of an officer to perform the duties of 
his office by deputy ? — I should think not. 

Do you know the amount of the emolument of the officer ? — I do not; it 
depends altogether upon the quantity. 

Do you know how the deputy is paid ? — I am not aware of that. 

From your knowledge of the butter trade in Waterford and Clonmel, are 
you not decidedly of opinion, that a butter market, well regulated as to weigh- 
master and taster, is preferable, both as it respects the interests of the 
merchants and the butter makers, to the leaving the trade entirely open 
without limitation ? — Most certainly. 

Is there any regulation at Waterford, which limits the sale of butter in that 
market, to butter brought to market in casks manufactured at Waterford 
itself? — lam not aware of any such. 

Supposing such a regulation to exist by law, that no butter could be sold at 
Waterford but in casks of Waterford manufacture, do you conceive that would 
be injurious to the sellers of butter in that neighbourhood, or advantageous to 
them ? — I do not conceive there would be any advantage or disadvantage, 
allowing the casks to be of equally good quality in which the butter is placed ; 

I consider it would be a disadvantage, if they were obliged to buy their casks 
in Waterford. 

Do you not think, that it would be a disadvantage to compel a maker of 
butter to go to Waterford, and buy his cask, in order to enable him afterwards 
to take butter to market in that cask for sale ? — The quality of the cask he 
would get in Waterford would be superior to that he might get in a country 
market, and so far, I think, that would be important to his article. 

Do you think it a disadvantage to him to be compelled to go to Waterford 
to purchase his cask ? — I think it would be, certainly. 

Are you aware, that such a principle exists at Cork, that if you, at Clonmel, 
have five hundred firkins of butter prepared for your own export, and the state 
of the West India trade allowed you to export those at a profit from Cork, you 
could not sell those firkins in the Cork market? — I have understood, at Cork, 
they will not allow any butter to be shipped which was not in Cork firkins, so 
that I have seen butter from Fermoy, and other places, passing through Clonmel 
to be shipped at Waterford. 

Should you think such a regulation advantageous, or the reverse? — The 
reverse. 

You are in the habit of exporting to London?— Yes. 

^ Have you heard any complaint as to the quality of the butter exported from 
Clonmel, where the quality is marked first; has it come to your knowledge, 
that it has turned out to be of inferior quality on arriving at its place of 
destination ? — I am not aware of any complaint of the kind ; but butter is an 
article which deteriorates so much in keeping, that of course it must suffer 
some difference from the marks, in the course of time. 

Has there been any complaint in London, that the hutter has been of an 
inferior description, which was marked of a superior ?~No, I have not heard of 
any complaint. - 

406. H 
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Mr. Benjamin Eaton, called in j and Examined. 

WHERE do you live? — In Dublin. 

Are you in any profession ? — I am one of the weigh-masters for the port of 
Dublin. 

At which of the Cranes ? — The United Crane, in Thomas»street. 

Is that crane employed exclusively for any one article, or generally for the 
produce sent to market? — Sometimes we weigh potatoes, but a very small 
quantity ; we weigh principally butter. 

How long have you been in that situation ? — My appointment is dated the 
25th of January 1822. 

How were you appointed ? — I was elected by the corporation of the city of 
I^ublin. _ 

What was your occupation before you had this appointment? — That of 
a builder and architect. 

Have you any knowledge of the butter trade beyond that you have acquired 
by being weigh-master ? — None. 

Had you any knowledge of the butter trade before you were appointed to 
it? — No, I had not. 

How are you remunerated for your trouble ? — By the fees upon the casks. 

Have you any salary exclusive of that you receive in the shape of fees ? — 
No emolument whatever. 

Do you taste as well as weigh ? — No, the inspector is a different officer from 
the weigh-master, I only weigh, tare and brand, and give crane notes, which are 
attended with a great deal of labour and trouble. 

What are the fees which are charged?— Seven-pence per cask for weighing, 
taring, branding, cooperage, porterage and stationery ; we crane-cooper every 
cask. 

Will you divide the seven-pence, which is the full amount of charge on each 
firkin, into the sums of which it is composed ? — We pay our cooper three-pence 
per cask for crane cooperage, for which they find heads, twigs, and so on, so as 
to crane cooper every cask of butter which goes through our scales ; we did 
pay them three-pence halfpenny ; when I came into office the charge was eight- 
pence a cask, and I reduced it to seven-pence. We pay three-pence for 
cooperage to the coopers, two-pence for weighing, branding and taring, and 
the remainder two-pence for porterage and stationery ; we are obliged to keep 
two clerks, the crane notes are attended with great labour j the crane notes will 
speak for themselves. 

Is there another charge paid to the inspector ? — There is, he is paid two- 
pence a cask. 

The whole charge is nine-pence?— Yes. ^ , 

Is that paid at the scales where you weigh ? — No, the bills are furnished to 
the respective merchants, and they pay us } the inspector collects his own 
money, the inspector also brands the quality. 

Where is that paid? — In the crane to the inspector. 

Is that paid at the same place where the butter is weighed ?— I think he has 
to collect It from the respective merchants. 

Is the butter inspected at the same place where xt is weighed ?— Yes, it is. 

Have you read the Act of Parliament that regulates the charges for weighing 
and tasting butter ? — I have. . . ... 

What is the rate of charge allowed by the Act?— For inspection, it is but 
a penny. , . , , » 

What is it for weighing ?— For weighing an empty cask a penny, and tor 
weighing a full cask, two-pence. . 

Do you include in your charges of seven-pence, the charge of weighing an 
empty cask ?— I do not ; there are seldom any empty casks come to us to be 

^ weighed, 
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weighed, except those we make on our own premises, and that, for the encou- Mr 
ragement of the trade, we charge nothing at all for. Benjamin Eaton. 

In point of fact, by the law, a person is liable to pay one penny for weighing 

an empty cask, two-pence for weighing a full cask, and one penny for >8 April, 
inspection ? — That is the law. ^ ‘886. 

How does it happen, that in Dublin, in place of three-pence a cask for 
weighing and inspecting, a charge is made of nine-pence? — We pay three-pence 
out of the nine-pence to the coopers ; the law does not mention one word as it 
now stands, about cooperage, and the merchants require their butter to be 
coopered, new heads, hoops and twigs to each cask, and we hmajide pay three 
pence a cask to the cooper. 

What authority have you for so doing ?~The authority of the magistrates, 
the lord mayor for the time being, and counsellor Castles, who is seneschal for 
the Earl of Meath’s liberty ; half the crane is in the liberty, and the other 
portion of the crane in the city. 

Supposing you pay three-pence for cooperage, under what authority do you 
charge sixpence m the three-pence for weighing and inspecting P—The officer 
for inspecting is a different officer; he charges two-pence for his inspection. 

WIio gave him authority to charge that?— The merchants of Dublin signed 
unanimously for that. 

Is there any regulation to justify it>— Yes, there is, I believe; he has it in 
his possession. 

Was it ever put up so that the merchants of Dublin might see the sanction 
under which he did it ?— No, I believe not ; but I put up the manner in which 
the seven-pence was charged, and I gave a liberty to every body to cooper their 
own butter, for which an allowance of three-pence a cask would be made. 

Who gave you authority to charge the remaining four-pence, the law having 
allowed only two-pence? — It is sanctioned by the magistrates, inasmuch as we 
have porters to pay out of that four-pence; we have two clerks to pay; we 
have brands, which is a very heavy expense, and nearly 40/. a year for turf; and 
after all that, the office produces me under €00/. a year. 

Do you mean to say, that the law having fixed two-pence, you conceive 
yourself authorized to charge four-pence? — The magistrates sanction it for 
work and labour. 

Have the magistrates, by any written document, sanctioned that charge? 

They have, specifying the items of sundry charges, approved of a witten 
document. 

What is that document, when was it promulgated, and what degree of notice 
have the public of it ?— I think about two years ago, there was an investigation 
before the chief magistrate, by the Chamber of Commerce, respecting charo-es - 
it was held in the mansion-house of Dublin, and on that occasion,*’ the chief 
magistrate pronounced, that every merchant was at liberty to cooper his 
butter, for which an allowance of three-pence the cask would be made ; 
and that the remaining four-pence, two-pence for weighing, and two-pence 
for branding, stationery and porterage, and collector’s fees, was but a fair 
remuneration. 

Are you aware, that in each of the other ports the same expenses must be 
gone to for porterage and clerks, and that nobody has ever ventured to charge 
more than the law allowed?— They have charged more than the law allowed rn 
Newry, to my knowledge ; I am not acquainted much out of Dublin, but 
I have been in Newry market, and I know they charge ten-pence per cask. 

You are aware that the law fixes two pence ?~Yes. 

Has the regulation made at the mansion-house, as you have stated, been 
generally acquiesced in, or has it not been complained of ?— I never knew a 
fault found since. 

You say this investigation took place at the instigation of the Chamber of* 

Commerce in Dublin ; were the Chamber of Commerce satisfied with the arrange- 
ment which you say was then made by the lord mayor?— I declare I cannot 
say; they did not dissent from it; I was a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
at the time, and I know that the Chamber of Commerce is jealous of the corpo- 
ration, they would wish to have the appointment in their own hands, and the 
crane m their own hands also. 

Have you seen the report of the Chamber of Commerce tins year, adverting 
to the butter trade am not certain, I do not think I did this year. 

When 
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When yon say that the merchants sanctioned those charges, do you mean 
that the persons who sell the butter in the market sanction it ?— The export 
butter merchants of Dublin. 

Do persons who bring the butter down into Dublin for sale, sanction it ? — 

I never knew a complaint-, they were very well pleased with the reduction from 
eight-pence to seven-pence ; and the accommodation afforded at that crane 
since I came into the office has been very great, I had it enlarged nearly 
one-fourth. 

Have you never heard that the persons who make butter within the distance 
of thirty to fifty miles, take their butter to other parts where the charges 
are acceding to law ?— I have heard it from Mr. Pirn. 

Do you believe the statement ? — I would not disbelieve the statement of 
a man of high character as he is. 

Did you never hear it before ?— Never. 

Have you never heard that the persons who take the butter to market from 
Queen’s County, complain of the manner in which the butter regulations are 
executed at the cranes in Dublin?— I never knew any butter makers to complain 
of the manner in which the business is done at our cmne. 

Or any other crane in Dublin ?— Or any other crane in Dublin. 

Where the butter is weighed is the quality of it branded ?— It is in the same 
premises, both operations are gone through in the same concern ? 

It is not then merely a mark placed upon the cask as to the quality, but it is 
positively branded?— The burnt brand is applied to the bilge of the cask and 
marked thereon. 

Is not a great part of the butter sold in Dublin, butter that has been pre- 
viously bought in the country, and undergone the operation of weighing and 

tasting ? The inland towns in Ireland have inspectors, and the jobbers buy 

the butter, 1 believe, subject to their inspection ; as to my own knowledge of the 
fact, I cannot say, because I have never attended any of those markets, but 
I know this much from experience, that those inland inspectors are very much 
out in their inspection, and that they do a great deal of harm. 

Supposing butter has been bought in a country market, and has been there 
inspected and weighed and branded, and then is brought to the Dublin market 
to be sold to an exporting merchant, must not that butter, by law, be again 
weighed and branded in Dublin ?— It must, and I think that is a great hardship 
where the fees have been already paid and gone through, that tliey should have 
the same thing to do over again. 

When butter.has been so previously weighed and inspected in the country, do 
you in every instance go through the operation of weighing and inspecting again 
in Dublin ? — We do ; we are bound to do so. 

That is actually done ? — It is. 

In Newry, do they re-brand and inspect butter previously to the branding ? — 

I cannot say ; but I know the charge is ten-pence a cask, including cooperage ; 
they charge sixpence out of the ten-pence for cooperage there. 

You spoke of a great deal of trouble in making out a crane note ; have you 
any of those?— Yes, I have {'proditcins one.) 

What is the difficulty you describe ?— The weight and quality of every cask 
of butter is entered in the book from whence I extracted those crane notes j the 
<weight, quality, and tare of every cask. 

To whom are they handed ?— One goes to the merchant, and the other to the 
countryman or the butter-maker ; the one to the purchaser, and the other to 
the seller. . . ^ . 

Of what advantage is that to the different parties r— The greatestjacthty in 
trade ; I know a buyer, a man of the name of M‘Gragh ; he attends five markets 
in the county of Longford ; Edgeworth’s Town, Longford, and one or two 
others, and this man buys for Mr. Richard Purdy, a merchant of Dublin ; this 
butter is delivered to me, and I take charge of it ; I cause it to be insperted, 
weighed, tared and branded; 1 transmit one note to this M‘Gragh, and the 
other to the merchant. This crane note also contains what we call the country 
numbers, which are marked in red ink, by which he knows the individual of 
whom he buys every cask of butter, and he knows by those country numbers 
whether a fraud has been practised upon him or not, either in the quality or the 
cask : he comes to town probably once in the year ; the facility of his trade is 
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carried on by this process, the merchant transmits his post bills, and he continues Mr. 
in those markets the season round. Benjamin Eatmi. 

Have you any fee for that consignment? — None at all. ^ 

You act as an agent for this gentleman ?~In the capacity of weigh-master 
I go through this duty. 

You go through this with every pei-son ? — Yes, this occurs not only with this 
person, but with every person ; the greatest facility attends the trade in 
consequence of this practice. 

This facility, of course, depends upon the person who fills the office of weigh- 
master executing his office in a faithful, honest and intelligent manner ?— ^s, 
precisely so. 

Then in any case, where that office did not happen to be filled by such 
description of person, this facility could not exist ? — It could not; it requires 
great exertion for four or five months in the year. 

Suppose there were no weigh-master in Dublin to give those weigh-notes, 
could not Mr. M*Gragh and Mr. Purdy carry on their dealings with advantage 
to each other equally well?— Most decidedly not, in my opinion. 

Would Mr. Purdy in making his purchases be exposed to any loss, or would 
Mr. M‘Gragh in making his sales be exposed to loss ?— Mr. M‘Gragh would be 
obliged, in case the cranes and weigh-master were abolished, to come to Dublin 
with his butter ; he must be present at the inspection of it, for there must be an 
inspector, wliether it be a public or a private one, for butter cannot be sold by 
sample; even a cask in Ireland will vary in its quality. I amnot a judge of butter, 
but I have seen the operation so frequently, I am convinced it cannot be sold by 
sample ; when the owner of the butter must come to town with his butter, that 
must be at an expense which of necessity must be laid upon the article, and the 
seller and the merchant must endeavour to traffic together, two interested 
parties ; but as the weigh-master is a disinterested person, he does justice 
between two interested persons. 

In making a bargain tor butter, is there any thing so different from dealing 
ill other commodities, as to render it impracticable for a seller of butter and 
a buyer of butter to make a bargain to their mutual advantage, without the 
intervention of a public officer like you ? — I do think so ; but probably I may 
be considered interested, from the office 1 hold. 

To what disadvantage would either the seller or the buyer be exposed in 
settling the price to be given, if the office of weigh-master was abolished, and 
that also of inspector? — I think that the seller would be completely at the 
mercy of the merchant, whereas if there is a public crane to go to, there is 
a competition; if one merchant will not buy, another will ; it is the public mart 
to bring the buyer and the seller together, and I cannot see how it can be 
dispensed with, because if the buyer goes to the merchant to sell his butter, 
if the merchant chooses to reject that butter he goes to another merchant, 
and butter is an article which cannot be carried about in that way, particularly 
in hot weather. 

Do you mean to say, that a seller of butter is a person so incapable of making 
a bargain so as to secure the value of his butter, that he will be exposed to b«s 
defrauded by the merchant, if the aid of a public officer does not interfere 
between them ? — I do not say he would be defrauded ; he will be at the mercy 
of the merchant. 

What do you mean by being at the mercy of the merchant? — He will have 
scarcely a choice ; if a merchant did not buy from him, his interest in the article 
would be lessened, for he would have to hawk it about from one to another, 
or submit to the merchant’s price ; this butter must of course be pierced to 
ascertain its quality ; if they differ upon that point, it would be the interest of 
the merchant to get it at a deteriorated value; the countryman wishes to sell 
it as of the best quality. 

• And therefore one piercing, and one examination, determines the value of 
it? — Yes. 

If it went to different merchants it would be repeatedly pierced, and that 
would deteriorate it? — Yes. 

As the business of making butter is a constant business, and as the business 
or buying butter is a constant business, will not the seller of butter come to be 
acquainted with the buyers of butter, so that he may be able to select from 
H8 amongst 
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Mr. amongst his buyers a person to oifer his butter to, without any risk whatsoever 

penjatniH £a(on. gf failing in making a satisfactory bargain, or being obliged to hawk his butter 
' about in the way you describe? — I am quite satisfied in my own mind, that 

i8 April, satisfactory bargains could not be made in that way by the individuals, for 

I know myself the disposition in the lower order of Irish in bringing in their 
butter to market, that it is attended with frauds ; I have got myself in a cask 
of butter a wheelbarrow wheel j I have got churn-dashes ; I have got lumps of 
wood and paving stones, and it requires the greatest caution in the weigh- 
masters situation to look to the tares. 

If those same persons who brought this butter to you, took it to the private 
store of a merchant, supposing the law repealed, what reason have you to say 
that a merchant buying from them, having the means of trying the quality of 
the butter, would not have detected those impositions? — He certainly might, 
but still I think he must have an inspector; there are very few judges of 
butter ; it requires a regular course of knowledge. 

Is the butter made in Ireland, and brought for sale to the markets, made by 
a class of persons who you can say form the lower order of Irish ? — No ; they 
are what they call respectable comfortable faimers ; makers of butter some- 
times ; they have a dairy of a hundred cows sometimes ; there are those who 
have only one or two cows; there are a great many shades in the trade; there 
are poor farmers and respectable farmers. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted with the country parts of Ireland to be able 
to say, whether the butter made by persons who own but two cows, forms any 
thing like a large proportion of the butter sold in the market ? — No, 1 am not 
acquainted with that part of the business but from hearsay. 

Supposing your butter crane was abolished, are there not public cranes in 
Dublin, at which the sellers might have their butter weighed, and get crane 
notes which would be satisfactory to both parties? — There is a public crane in 
Dublin for the sale of what we call open butter, and if the law sanctioned that 
crane to sveigh cask butter, it might be done; the law does not justify their 
weighing it, but they do it fraudulently. 

What do they charge for weighing a cask of butter? — Three-pence, and I 
find that some individuals follow the practice. 

Is the butter weighed in this place subject to the same description of inspection 
as at the public crane?— No, they bring it there to avoid inspection, for 
many of the country people do not like inspection at all. I was asked early^ in 
the examination, whether there was any fault found with the manner in which 
the business was done ; I never heard any fault found with the manner in which 
the business is done, as to the weigh-master, but I have heard fault found with 
the manner in which the business is done as to the inspector, the countryman is 
very frequently dissatisfied with the inspection ; bat there is a satisfaction given 
to the countryman ; in those cases we have a power of doing what they call, 
calling a survey, namely three persons are sworn to decide, that is about the 
quality of butter ; when it is disputed I go to the magistrate ; counsellor Castles 
is the active one, he attends and swears three respectable men who are judges 
of butter, and they try the validity of the inspector’s brand; that is a thing 
frequently done, it has been done in nine or ten instances I think, since I came 
into office. 

That was since the year 1822 ? — Yes since January 1 822. 

What has been the result of those inquiries instituted by the butter sellers ?— 
The result redounded to the credit of the inspector I think, with the exception 
of four or five casks. 

Do you mean to say that the country dealers make it a practice frequently 
to require this survey ? — It has been exercised by me, at their request, I think 
nine or ten times. 

Do you conceive there have been no other instances in which the country 
people were dissatisfied, except those nine or ten cases ? — They never expressed 
any dissatisfaction to me in general, they all wish to get firsts instead of seconds ; 
if their butter was only worthy of being thirds, they would wish to get 
seconds. 

Were not the abuses committed by the inspectors so great, previous to the' 
appointment of Mr. Maccabe, that three inspectors were dismissed ? — Two were 
dismissed ; there were great frauds in the butter trade previous to his appoint- 
ment, and I believe, though it is egotism to speak of myself, there were very 

great 
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great frauds committed, previous to the cranes being united ; there was a com- Mr. 

petition, one crane against another } there was bribery held out to the country- benjamin 

men to bring the butter to them ; and there are still frauds, and I will state ^ ^ 

what they are } they change the quality. 1 consider that I am an active officer, 

for I seized a man with brands on his shoulders, going to a merchant’s store, 

the man’s name was Mooney, I made him a prisoner and brought him before 

alderman Fleming, who was then lord mayor. 

How long ago was that ? — Two years and a half ago. 

What was the result? — The result was, that he was defended by counsellor 
Finley. 

What was the accusation against him ? — For having these brands in his pos- 
session for the purpose of fraudulently branding butter. 

How was he to use those brands? — He was bringing them to a merchant’s 
office to erase the just and fair brand off, and put a higher quality brand, by 
making seconds firsts. 

The man was acquitted, was he not ? — The law was insufficient, and I was 
going to be prosecuted for having made the man a prisoner contrary to law. 

In point of fact, the brands you found in the possession of this man, were 
not the brands of the inspector, and he was not acting under the authority of 
the inspector? — He was notj he was making them for a merchant ; I knew the 
merchant he was making them for, for he told me. 

Is it a matter of complaint against the general conduct of the trade in 
Dublin, that butter, after it gets into the possession of the exporting merchant, 
is repacked, rebranded, and new tared ?— It is, and particularly with the English 
merchants who buy the butter. 

Was not a seizure made sometime ago of some casks, and an investigation 
into the charge? — That was before I was appointed. 

Can you state the circumstances belonging to that ? — No, not accurately, 
our inspector can ; the English merchants frequently visit our crane, and they 
say they do not get the butter delivered to them as it passes through our 
scale. 

Where does the fault lie that they do not so receive the butter as it passes 
through your scale ? — It lies in the merchant altering the quality. 

Then the frauds committed are committed by the exporting merchant in 
Dublin, after it has left the crane ? — They are j they also complain respecting 
the weights. 

Then of what use, in your opinion, is the previous weighing and inspection, 
when the merchants, in their stores, have it in their power to make those alte- 
rations that defraud the English purchaser ?— I declare I think it vitiates the 
whole process of our trade. 

In point of fact, where there is a power in any person with impunity to falsify 
the brands, do not the brands become rather a system of imposition, than of 
protection to the buyers ? — I think they do. 

You are satisfied, that in the event of the system of branding remaining, the 
falsification of a brand should be made a crime at law ? — Yes, I think Mr. Wil- 
son's bill in 1824, which provides against that, would be a material advantage 
to the butter trade. 

You are of opinion then, that the grounds on which Mr. Wilson proposed 
that bill, are correct ? — I am ; I think it is called for. 

Mr. Wilson stated in the House, as it is reported, that the necessity of the 
bill arose out of the extensive frauds practised by persons engaged in the ex- 
porting butter from Ireland; that there was a regular practice of putting false 
brands and false names on the casks, which have produced great loss to the 

London importers ; do you think Mr. Wilson was borne out in that statement ? 

I do think he was, particularly with regard to Dublin ; I do not think he is, in 
Belfast and Derry, and other ports in Ireland, because the character of Belfast 
butter is so much in repute beyond Dublin. 

From your information of the practices in the other parts of Ireland, are 
you of opinion that similar frauds are committed by the exporting merchants 
of Cork, Waterford, Belfast, Derry, and other places?— I do not think they 
are ; I think the merchants in Belfast and those ports, are more honest men. 

Do you mean to say, that all the ports of Ireland are free from these charges, 
except Dublin ?— I will not say all, but I know the character and estimation of 
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A/r. butter from the northern ports, in London, is so much beyond ours, that Dublin 
B^njamui Eaton. ^ butter is in great disrepute. 

8 A 1 What may be the average export of butter from Dublin in the course of a year? 

* iSafi" ’ — thousand firkins is the average for the last six years ; I had an account 

since I came into office. 

Is not the business of exporting butter from Dublin changed from the old 
established houses into new houses? — Yes ; there were three cranes, to one of 
which I was appointed, and those cranes two of them were displaced, and we 
had three joined in the one crane ; there is still another crane not united 
with us. 

Is not the business of exporting butter from Dublin changed from the hands 
of the old established houses into new hands ? — I believe there are but few new 
merchants in the trade, those who are in it have been many years ; I know 
very respectable merchants complain that they cannot get into the trade while 
this system of altering the marks continues. 

The respectable persons to whom you allude, are not in the trade? — No j 
Mr. Drevar, who was in it, complains that in consequence of the change of 
qualities by other merchants, they cannot get into it. 

There was formerly a class of merchants in the trade, who have been driven ! 
out of the trade, by the foul practices of changing marks ? — Yes. 

Do you suppose the London purchasers judge merely by the marks that are 
affixed ?— Yes ; they buy according to the quality, because butter finds its way 
according to the fact. j 

You have stated, that the character of Dublin butter has been latterly deterio- 
rated in the London market? — Yes. 

To what do you attribute that ? — To a deterioration of quality. 

Are you aware of any other circumstance? — Yes, they complain of the 
weights. 

Are you not aware of any other more operating cause ? — I am not. 

Are you aware of any difference between the rules regulating the export of | 
butter uom Dublin and any of the other ports in Ireland? — There are some > 
variations, but I do not think they operate one way or the other on the sales. 

When any butter comes to Dublin, although branded in the country, is not 
the original brand erased, and the Dublin brand substituted ? — Yes. 

If country butter is brought to the port of Waterford, is the original country 
mark obliterated, and the port marks substituted in its place? — It is not ; it is 
shipped through Waterford without any further inspection, or any re-weighing, 
if it comes by navigation. 

Are you aware what the different characters of the country butter of Ireland 
are in the foreign market ?~I look upon it, the best butter made in Ireland is 
county of Carlow butter. 

Would a county of Carlow man bring his butter to Dublin, to have it branded 
with the Dublin mark? — No ; the. Carlow butter is obliged to be re-inspected 
and rebranded by us. y 

Then the butter ofthat character would never come to Dublin to be rebranded? 

— It would not ; that is a grievance to the Carlow makers. 

Then in point of fact, do not you attribute part of the deterioration of the 
Dublin butter in the English market, to the circumstance of its being rebranded 
in Dublin ? — No, I do not ; I think it is fairly inspected in our market. 

Will any man whose butter bears a higher character than the Dublin butter, 
bring it to Dublin to have it rebranded ?— He will not ; but the merchants of 
Dublin put Carlow first, and so on as if it were Carlow butter, though it is shipped 
from Dublin. 

That is not done by authority?— But the authority does not prevent it. 

The simple authoritative mark to which the English buyer attaches importance, 
is only the Dublin mark, for you obliterate the original Carlow mark ?— It does 
not come to us with the country mark upon it ; it is weighed and inspected, but 
there is no brand upon it; it is only from the export towns that the law orders 
a brand ; the Carlow does not come through Dublin, it is carried to Waterford, 
being previously branded there. 

What is the nature of the mark put upon it in the country ?■ -Sometimes 
chalk, and at other times scraped with an instrument. 

That is done by an authorized person? — Yes. 

. is 
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Is it your evidence that there is no branding in the country parts at all ?- 
Ltxcept at Larlow, and then it is when it is for export. 

Does the Carlow butter receive a brand in the centre ? -I believe so 

Does that generally go to Waterford for exportation ? It does 

Does any proportion of that come to Dublin for exportation i^It does not • 
we have irequently some of the Carlow butter consigned to Dublin it is nrin 
cipally for home consumption. 

Is it the practice of the exporting butter merchant of Dublin, for the purnose 
of grvmg an increased character to the firkin of butter, to mark Carlow uptn 
a fiikin which has not been the produce of Carlow ?— It is, I have known’^it • 

I have seen it shipped in Dublin. ’ 

Th’^y d!!”" 

Do they consider the branding any protection to them i-I think the country 
people do not care when once tliey make their sales, how it is : but they are 
paid by that inspection, and interested of course in the inspector’s brand - and 
m that case, the inspector acts between the countryman and the merchant, as 
weli as the export merchant. as 

Do you think there is any fraud practised in favour of the countryman by 
the person who brands it .'—It is a general complaint against the country in- 

Sftirly andfearl“sdy"‘‘ ^oes his 

f,±w::: t™ter— ^ 

Were those generally m favour of the merchants, or in favour of the country 
sellers o butter ?-I„ favour of the country sellers i for each cmner S 
anxious to get as much blitter to his crane from the countrymen as he could 
Irom what parts of the country about Dublin does the butter principally 
come . Longford and Westmeath ; sometimes from the Queen’s County ^ ^ 
Any from Kildare ?— Not much ; there is not much butter made there 
stands ’™ ?-There is not, as the law now 

Thereis’ noT “ ‘'ttection of a cask on board filsely branded !— 

At the place of weighing, is the word “ Dublin ” branded ?— Yes ■ the weirh 
master s name, and the port. * 

When a merchant alters the brand, does he take away the head altogether 
or does he erase from the head the brand at the weigh-house?— Formerlv thp 
branding was at the head, but Sir John Kingston James, when lie was'^lorH 
mayor, took a great deal of pains, and he caused on the bilge on the side of thp 
cask the brand to be placed, and that makes it the more® diCrbut th^^^ 

adze that off, and rebrand it. " 

Is it not possible to see whether this fraud is practised ?~Th«v do it nn 
vately, in their stores ; I had authority to go on board a ship, “and it was 
disputed, for the law did not bear out that authority. 

Who gave you tlat authority ?-Sir John Kingston James himself, w hen he 
was lord mayor. ’ 

Would it not be difficult to detect when the brand was erased ?-- Yes • nnH 

where there was a doubt, the butter might be re-inspected ’ 

Would not the merchant to whom it was sent, have the means of detectimr 
Uiat ?-The Lnghsh merchants say, that they know it is done, and that the 
butter as it comes to them, was not as it passed through our crane ; we allow 
a pound per quarter of a hundred beamage, and they get it weighed at the net 
weight, without any allowance. 

What is the legal weight that a firkin is allowed to be ofl-^Eighty-four 
pounds, including the tare ; and there I agree with the observation that it 
should not be the weight of the cask, but the size of the cask, because the best 
packer of butter puts it into the smallest compass, and we allow over-weiirlits 
which IS contrary to law ; we put it on the notes, and the merchant of Dublin 
wdl pay sixpence a pound for it, so that I would limit the size of the cask, and 
not tile weight of the cask. 
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Mr. Henry Holdstvorth Hunt, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside ?— At Waterford. 

What is your profession ?— At present I am not in business j I was for many 
years a merchant, but I have given it up. _ . -r j r .. 

How long have you been a resident in Waterford ?— Upwards of thirty years , 
about thirty-five I think. , , c «««- 

You were concerned in the butter trade at that port? — Yes; for a great 
many years. 

You are not now in business at all ?—l am not. , , . j s 

You know a good deal of the circumstances attending the butter trade t 

^^Youof^ourse know how the business of weighing and tastingthe butter is 
conducted in Waterford, from your own personal knowledge r— Yes, 1 do. 

Will you state to the Committee the amount of charge upon the weighing 
and tasting, and expenses attending the same in Waterford, on each firkin?— 
There is only one crane in Waterford ; the charge for weighing, branding and 

tasting is three-pence a firkin ; a penny for each. 

Do they pay W thing for cooperage ?-No ; there is four-pence halfpenny 

charced ; but three halfpence is for the custom. 

What is the penny for branding ? — For branding with a hot iron the gross 

weight of the butter and cask. . , , , xt * i,. 

Is that for branding the cask before it is sold by the cooper ? — No , that is 

^Whatis the amount of the whole charge which a firkin of butter brought to 
the crane at Waterford, is subject to, by the time it is sold to the exporting 
merchant ?— When the butter is brought to market, the whole charge is four- 
pence halfpenny; three half-pence of which is the toll. 

To whom does the toll go?— To the corporation. ^ • 

Is there a weigh-house of considerable dimensions in Waterford. Ihere is, 

very considerable and full accommodation. . , , • , u. 

In what manner is the inspection carried on ?— When the butter is brought 
in by the farmers in the morning, it is laid down in the weigh-house, and the 
taster or the deputy taster will come at, perhaps, half-past six or seven in the 
morning; and if there is any quantity of butter, fifly or sixty or a hundred 
firkins, he turns every person, except his own man and himself and the ^^gh- 
master, out of the butter house, and shuts the gates ; he then goes over all the 

butter which is laid down, and tastes and marks every firkin. - i • 

Has he any knowledge of the person to whom it belongs?— No, that is 
impossible ; there maybe some marked for the buyers ; if a person is anxious 
to buy butter, he will go and buy, subject, of course, to the taster’s mark, that 
may occur in some ; but in most instances the butter is not marked by the 
purchaser until it has been tasted ; when he has tasted it, it is marked by him, 
and the weigh-master, when it is purchased by the buyer, will weigh it, and 
give a ticket to the country people. ^ 

Does the butter so sold at those public marts in Waterford, go from thence to 
the merchant’s store, or is the practice to take it immediately on board ship ?— 
It all goes to the merchant’s stores, and undergoes regular cooperage, and the 
heads repaired, or new heads put in, and new hoops put on the firkins, if they 

are wanted. ... ^ m, • r.. z*,.! 

Are tlie brands put on the head, or the sides of the cask r The weight of the 
butter and tare of the firkin is put on the side of the cask, which is done at the 
crane at the market-house. , j i u * • 

Where is the quality of the butter marked? — That is marked by what is 
called a razing iron on the side also ; if it is first quality there is a strike put. 

Is that done at the crane also by the inspector?— It is. 

For the purpose of inspection, are the heads taken out of the cask at the 

crane? — Yes. v- „ * 

Is the cask then, after it goes to the merchant’s store, necessarily subject to 
any fresh cooperage ?— The firkins of butter, when it goes into the merchant s 
store, goes in with the head out of it. The heads are taken away by the buyer 
in his cart, and they undergo cooperage in his cellar. The merchant may sell, 
or, if he pleases, he can keep his butter as long as he likes, or he may ship it 
the next day if he pleases. What 
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What !ias been the average quantity shipped from the port of Waterford of Mr. 
late years?. I think they have averaged very nearly 200,000 firkins. 

Does the mode in which the butter is examined and weighed in the Water- ^ 
ford market, appear generally to give satisfaction to the seller and buyer *i8ae"’ 
who brin'r the article there? — I do not know whether it gives satisfaction to 
the fanner or not, because if a farmer has his butter made third quality, he will 
not like that. 

Are there complaints made of the manner in which the business is conducted 
there ?~No, I do not think there are, generally ; but the farmer will not like 
it if his butter is marked as of second or third quality. 

Is there, or not, generally a higher price given for butter in the market of 
Waterford, than in any other market in the kingdom? — No ; Belfast butter sells 
higher, and the Carlow butter also; but, in proportion to the quality, I think 
the price given in tlie Waterford market is higher than in almost any other 
in Ireland. 

Who bears the expenses of the re-cooperage in the merchant’s store ? — The 
merchant. 

I There is no charge attaching on the seller of butter, for cooperage in the 

' crane of Waterford ? — There is not. 

' Nor any charge for porterage or expenses attendant upon the office? — There 

are no other expenses chargeable upon the seller than those I have mentioned. 

What markets do the Waterford butters principally go to? — Principally to 
London, a good deal to the Channel ports, Southampton, Chichester and 
Portsmouth, and the adjoining places ; and occasionally, within the last two 
' years, there has been a great deal of butter sent from Waterford to Liverpool, 

much more than there was formerly. 

Is there any to foreign markets? — Yes, to Cadiz, but not a great deal; 
perhaps three or four or five small cargoes in a year. 

I You having been yourself connected with the butter trade, will you have the 

^ goodness to explain to the Committee, in your opinion, whether the examination 

i at the crane previous to exportation is of any advantage, and what, to the seller 

I of the butter in England? — The advantage of examination of butter at the 

crane is, I tliink, to the buyer of butter, because the butter purchased by 
respectable and, indeed, by almost all the houses in Waterford, undergoes 
another inspection in their own cellars, inasmuch as they do not depend, when 
they put their name upon a firkin of butter, on any person’s judgment but their 
own cooper or themselves. We branded our first quality butter, and put our 
name upon it, but not upon the seconds or other inferior qualities ; and, of 
course, those persons who wish to sustain a good character and a good name in 
the London markets, inspect the butter over again, to take care that it is all 
right and proper ; and, besides, there is a great deal of butter brought to 
Waterford, that does not go to the crane. Any butter purchased up the 
country, and coming by water carriage, goes immediately into the merchant’s 
cellar ; there he inspects and assorts his butter according to its quality. 

I I Then the butter exported from the port of Waterford, is always subject to an 

examination in the merchant’s store, and it is the practice there for the mer- 
j I chant to add his own name to each mark? — It is the practice of the merchant 

in Waterford to brand his name on each firkin of first quality butter ; and in 
' the London market at this moment there are exporters of Waterford butter, 

» ' whose butter I have no doubt would sell from three to four shillings a cwt. 

i more than other butter shipped by other merchants in Waterford ; it entirely 

depends on character. 

} Do you mean that of two merchants exporting from Waterford, from the 

' superior character of the one to the other, there will be three or four shillings 

a cwt. difference in the price they will get ? — Yes, I do. 
i if the butter is in the Waterford market so subjected to the re-inspection in 

the merchant’s store, do you consider the previous inspection at the crane of 
0 ' any value to the butter trade of Ireland? — Very considerable ; inasmuch as 

s if, for instance, I wanted to purchase butter in the market, I should not know 

r whether I was buying first qualities or second qualities, or third, unless they 

1 , were examined by some person; if they were examined by myself or by my 

it cooper, the countryman and my cooper perhaps would not agree upon the 

subject, and it would be very difficult to make any bargains at all ; it appears 
it to me much more beneficial there should be an intermediate man to ascertain 
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«’■ the quality of the butter, and that the purchases should be made by that man’s 
H. H. Hunt. mark, than that the buyers should class the butter themselves. 

’ Have you ever known the quality of butter which has been affixed bv the 
' jgje" ' crane, changed in the merchant’s store on re-inspection ?— Certainlv, 

I have. 

Have you known it ever increased from second or third to first, or decreased 
from first or second to third ?— I have known it changed both ways. 

If that be the case, how do you sustain your opinion that the previous in- 
spection is of any utility to tlie butter trade of Ireland ? — Supposing there were 
no public inspector, and that the butter came by the farmer to what may be 
called a market, that market an open place upon the quay at Waterford, or 
any of the streets, a man would perhaps make a bargain without having had 
his butter tasted, and if he took it to my cellar, for instance, and I tasted his 
butter, I might say. You said your firkins are all of the first quality, they are 
not, there are seconds and thirds amongst them ; I will not pay you the price 
as agreed on. The man would say, I will not deal with you, but take it to 
another person. But, unfortunately for the farmer, if he took it to another 
merchant, and he found the butter had been tried by another merchant, the 
article of butter would be deteriorated in the price from 9.s. to 3s. the hundred, 
therefore the advantage of a public taster. 

That settles the question as between the merchant who purchases for expor- 
tation and the seller of the butter ? — Yes, it does. 

Would not the repeated piercing of the firkin of butter for the purpose of 
examining it, deteriorate the quality ?— Yes ; the more frequently it was pierced 
the worse it would be injured. 

Then the inspection at the crane has the advantage of subjecting the butter 
to the one and only inspection before it is sold by the farmer to the merchant > 
—Yes. 

Does not the use of the inspector in fixing the value of butter, so that the 
buyer and seller may act upon his opinion altogether, depend upon the honesty 
and skill with which, that inspector does his duty?— If an in.spector is not 
honest or he is not a judge of butter, he is not fit to be an inspector. 

Then, in a market of Ireland, where the inspector happens to be, neither 
perfectly honest, nor perfectly skilful, he can be of no use in the way you point 
?tit? — If he is not honest, he would be an injury to the trade ; but I look upon 
it that would be the fault of the magistrates if they appoint such a man. 

Is there any thing in the character of butter which prevents the merchant 
who buys it, who has been bred to it, and whose profit depends upon his deciding 
correctly, ascertaining precisely the quality of it, and the price lie ought to 
give?— A great many merchants do not try their own butter, in Cork 1 under- 
stand it is somewhat different. 

Is there any thing in the nature of butter, that disables a merchant from being 
competent to decide on the quality himself, without the aid of the inspector ? 
—Not unless a man is brought up to it ; I have tasted a great many firkins of 
butter, but I do not consider myself competent to it ; we always had a person 
(our cooper) who was competent to it, he examined our butter and marked it, 
and we depended upon his judgment, and we were not afraid to brand om- 
butter according to his inspection. 

Then if the office of inspector was abolished, the buyers of butter would not 
be able to protect themselves against any fraud attempted by the seller of 
butter?— So far as the inspection of the quality of the butter went, but there 
are a great many other things which require care and attention, for instance 
there are frauds committed frequently, that are called lining, that is putting bad 
butter by the sides of the cask, where the inspector’s instrument by which it is 
tried, will not reach round the sides of the firkins for instance, perhaps four 
or five, or six pounds of bad butter. ^ 

Would not the merchant by the aid of his cooper, be equally able to detect 
that as the inspector ?— Yes, he might, but that cannot be done in a public 
market, it must be brought to where the casks can be taken off the butter, 
or at least to take off the hoops and examine between the staves and the 
butter. 

Is there not every year a very considerable quantity of butter seized and 
condemned mthe Waterford market, for this practice? — There is. 

Have you given your answer on the supposition of the butter being taken into 
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an open market for sale ; if the office of inspector was abolished and the trade Mr. 
opened, would not the farmer in all probability prefer going to the merchant’s H. li. Hunt. 

store, in place of going to an open market to sell Ins butter ? — No, I think not, ' 

the farmer would much rather have an intermediate person to prove the oualitv 
of his butter. 

As the business of buying and selling is a constant business, might not such 
an arrangement grow up, that the farmer would regularly go to such a 
merchant as he found satisfactory in his dealings with him, in place of going to 
an open market and looking out for a purchaser ? — I think there is scarcely 
any common farmer in Ireland, that some time or other in the course of tlie 
year, from causes which they cannot prevent, that will not liave some of their 
butter of the inferior quality ; if they put a tittle too much salt into it, it will 
be second quality, if they keep their cream a little too long, and it gets stale, 
it will make the butter rancid ; but the farmer himself will never be persuaded 
to it by the inspection of the buyer, that his butter is of inferior quality. 1 have 
experienced that even in the public cranes ; they come, and say, My butter 
has been cut very unwarrantably and very unnecessarily, when it is not the 
case. 

What class of farmers make butter in Ireland? — In tlie neighbourhood of 
Waterford almost all the farmers make it, persons who have from two cows to 
one hundred cows. 

Is the larger proportion made by the larger or the smaller fanners?— Tlie 
larger farmers ; those who keep from ten cows up to fifty. 

Do you think those farmers so incapable of judging of the value of their 
butter, that they require the aid of an inspector to make a fair bargain between 
them and the buyer? — I am quite convinced they will never be satisfied without 
a public inspector j a man will think it is tlie interest of the purchaser to dete- 
riorate the quality of his butter, and will not be satisfied. I have known 
instances where we have ourselves purchased fifty or a hundred firkins from 
a jobber ; he has sent down ins butter to us, and has been quite dissatisfied, 
though our cooper has tried it I believe perfectly justly and properly j and in 
order to satisfy the dealer that we were doing justice to him, we have had, with 
his acquiescence, a third person, a merchant, brought in to examine our tasting, 
and he has proved it to be correct. 

What is the difference in price between butter of first and second quality ? — 

It varies according to the demand, from four to seven shillings a hundred. 

If a farmer had butter to sell, and knowing that the effect of marking it as 
second, would reduce it to such an extent, would not he wish to have the law 
open to enable him to go at once to the mercliant ? — il' the seller of butter is to 
have all his butter examined by the buyers previous to making his bargain, and 
if there were twenty buyers in the market, that man may have his butter tried 
by twenty different persons; and of course it must be very much injured before 
it is sold, unless he happens to make his bargain before it lias passed through 
many examinations. 

Suppose, that in place of going to a market at all, he should go to a mer- 
chant’s store, the farmer being a person in the habit of constantly selling 
butters, and having a perfect knowledge of tlie manner in which the merchant 
transacts his business ; would he then be exposed to tliis inconvenience of having 
his butter hawked about ? — If lie goes to the merchant, and does not make his 
bargain, he must then go on to another. 

If the butter were so liawked about, would it not materially deteriorate it ?— 

Yes, 1 have stated that. 

Will it always follow, that those merchants to whom he carries his butter in 
the first instance, will offer him such a price as lie will deem reasonable? — 

I should rather think the reverse, for the farmer will make the best bargain he 
can, and it is likely he will go round among the merchants to see who will give 
him the best price. 

Does not it often happen, that in particular states of the market, a merchant 
who gave a larger price than another on one market-day, may not be inclined 
to give as large a price as the same person with whom he was in competition 
the preceding market day ? — Of course if he does not want the butter. 

Would it not be for tlie interest of the farmer, in order to save time, and to 
save Ins butter being injured, to take a reasonable price if offered him by the 
first? — It is difficult to say what he may consider a reasonable price, 
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Mr. Does the farmer know that the butter is deteriorated by this constant 

JJ.U.Hvnt. piercing? — -Yes, certainly. 

' Then would he not be very unwilling to have his butter hawked about and so 

i8 April, deteriorated? — He would be very unwilling to do it; but it does not appear 

* ’ ■ to me, that there is any remedy ; he will try to obtain a shilling a hundred, or 
sixpence or three-pence a hundred additional; they are so very narrow minded, 
that they would consider three-pence a hundred a very considerable thing ; and 
I am satisfied, would sulfer the butter to be pierced four or five or six times 
before they would take three-pence less ; there may be some farmers who would 
act otherwise. 

Do you allude to the smaller description of farmers, or those who make the 
largest proportion of butter? — The largest description of farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Waterford, unless he keeps over his butter for a long period, brings 
in two or three or six firkins at a time ; perhaps the general supply of the 
Waterford market from farmers, except in very few instances, does not exceed 
ten firkins from any one dairy. 

Do you allude, in your former answer, to the description of farmers who keep 
two or three cows, or those who keep more ? — I allude to those who bring in 
five or ten firkins, who may have perhaps forty or fifty cows ; that anxiety for 
increased price refers to both. 

You have stated, that the largest proportion of the butter is made by farmers 
who keep from ten to fifty cows ; do you, in the answer referred to, mean to say 
that that description of farmer will haggle in the market for three-pence or 
sixpence ahundred weight? — I do. 

Is it not the interest of the buyer of butter, and also the interest of the 
seller of butter, when they commence a bargain for buying a cask of butter, 
that the one should not ask more than was reasonable, and that the other should 
not refuse to give what was reasonable, and therefore if it was their interest, to 
close that bargain ? — I think it would be a very good thing if men’s minds | 
could be brought to that point ; but it wo\ild be very difficult, particularly with 
the farmers of Ireland. 

If the effect of refusing to close the bargain is, that the seller is to have to 
carry his butter away, to be injured by fresh piercing, is not that an additional 
reason to him to close a bargain, if a reasonable price is offered to him ?— Not 
perhaps until the butter has been tried four or five times, the butter is injured in 
proportion to the number of times it is examined ; when it is pierced twice it is 
less injured than when it is pierced four or five times ; if there were twenty 
buyers in Waterford he would go, in my opinion, to at least ten of them before 
he made his bargain, if he thought he could get three-pence a hundred 
more. 

Do you think that the farmer would proceed in having his butter tried, if it 
would deteriorate it to the amount of three or four shillings a hundred ? — That 
will depend upon the number of times it has been pierced. 

Have you known instances in which, after a bargain has been made between 
a seller and a buyer, upon an offer made,, of even a very trifling amount by 
another person, for the purchase of butter, the bargain has been broken off and 
the butter taken away? — Very frequently. 

Are you of opinion that it is likely at all to become the practice, under any 
arrangement, such confidence should subsist between a farmer selling butter | 
and a mercliant, as to induce the farmer to be contented with the price that he 
could bargain for between himself and any particular merchant in Waterford? — 

1 do not tlrink that a farmer would be satisfied with the qualifying his butter by 
the buyer ; I think he would be much better pleased to have an intermediate 
person to mark the quality of his butter, and then he knows what he is selling, 
and the buyer knows what he is purchasing. 

Are the large farmers satisfied with the tasting, as a security for getting a fair 
price for their butter ?— I think they are generally. 

Have you ever heard complaints on the part of the large or small farmers ? — 

I have heard complaints from the larger farmers, of the marking the quality ; 
they have said, that the butter was good when I have known their complaints to 
be perfectly unfounded. 

Do you think those complaints are less frequent than the complaints of the 
farmers would be, of getting alow and unfair price from the merchant, if the 
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system was altered ?— I think it wmuld be much more satisfactory to the farmer 
to have a public officer to mark his butter. 

Is that as satisfactory to the merchants?— I should think it more so ; I should 
know the quality of butter I was buying ; if I got an order from a London 
cheesemonger to send him one hundred firkins of the first quality, I should buy 
that with as many of the first quality as 1 could ; we cannot get first qualities 
alone I must therefore purchase one hundred and thirty firkins of butter, 
perhaps, to get one hundred of first quality out of them. 

It has been stated, that it is the practice of the merchant to examine the 
butter afresh ? — Before we put our names upon it, we examine it afresh. 

Has your experience led you to state, whether, when any butter is so changed, 
they change it from the first to the second, or from the second to the first ? — It 
is both ways. 

Supposing that an alteration of the law took place which left it open to buyer 
and seller to complete a transaction without the intervention of the butter-taster 
or butter-weigher, in the private stores of the merchants, leaving the system of 
regulation to be made use of by those who preferred it, do you think any great 
difference in the practice would take place in the city of Waterford ? — I declare 
I do not know what effect that might have ; if the farmer had great confidence 
in the man he was dealing with for a great many years, one man might perhaps 
come in to deal with our house in that way ; but the very first time that some of 
his butter was marked second or other inferior quality, I think he would not 
perhaps like to come again. 

Do you think many persons, especially of the large producers of butter, those 
who have dairies on a great scale, would prefer dealing with a respectable 
merchant, to availing themselves of the intervention of the butter-taster? — I dare 
say there are such. 

Persons who would prefer sending to certain houses in Waterford, to having 
it tasted by a public officer ? — I do not think that would be general. 

Supposing that the fees in any butter market were double what they now are 
at Waterford, and that the beamage was four pounds, and that there was an 
option left, to buyer and seller to complete their purchases, without going to the 
butter-weighers, a considerable proportion of the butter trade would be carried 
on without the intervention of the butter taster ? — In Waterford, at present, 
there is no beamage ; the more tliey charge on the butter, of course the less 
inclination there would be to take it to the public weigh-house. 

Do you not think that the effect of allowing an option, would be to prevent 
the excess of charge which has been stated to this Committee to prevail in other 
markets, exceeding the charges which take place in Waterford? — That would 
be the natural effect ; the charges are regulated by law ; if the law is adminis- 
tered as it should be, that could not take place. 

In point of fact, do you see any objection to the optional system ; and if you 
do, state any objections ? — The objection to an optional system, so far as I can 
see, would be, that in the one case it might give rise to a great deal of dispute 
between the buyer and seller. 

The optional system gives an authority to refer to the public taster, in such 
cases ? — Then the butter is deteriorated, if not in quality at least in character ; 
the merchant would say, There must be some reason for its being sent out of 
such a man’s cellar; it must then be re-pierced, but that would not be very 
injurious. 

Do you think the consequence of that option to the public would be, the 
abandonment of the present system, or more likely arecurrence more closely to 
it in the end? — I can hardly form an opinion what the farmers about us would 
be inclined to do ; they would in the course of time find out whether it was 
more advantageous to themselves to do it, or not. 

Would the merchant make any charge upon the farmer for the examination, 
if it became the practice, without the intervention of the inspector at the crane ? 
— Perhaps I had better refer to what was the practice of our house, in pur- 
chasing butter from jobbers ; we used to charge a shilling for every ten casks, 
for porterage and other little expenses it was attended with. 

When was this the practice? — Four or five years ago. 

If the plan proposed, were adopted, should you have any additional charge ? 
— We never made a charge upon the farmer, nor do I suppose there would 
be if the plan proposed were adopted. 
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Would you require a more careful exaniinatiou iil your own store ? — I do not 
think we can make a more minute inspection than we were in the practice of 
doing. 

Tlien if the farmer dealt with a merchant, and brouglit the butter to his 
store, would he not be relieved from the charge of three-pence a firkin at the 
scale r — That would depend upon circumstances ; it never has been the practice ; 
he might or might not, according to the practice of the merchant’s house. 

What w’ould be the disadvantage to the butter seller of there being no crane 
or public mart ?— There must be some situation in the town, either in the street 
or upon the quay, or somewhere or other, where butter is to be brought for sale, 
in the same manner as corn or hogs ; and if his butter is exposed to the heat 
of the sun from six in the morning, a man holding out for a high price for 
three, four, five or six hours, that butter will be in such a state, that there will 
be no possibility of asceitaining the quality of it; and in the state the county 
of Carlow casks are in, the bad casks which come from thence, and the still 
worse casks from the Queen’s County, the butter would be liquified, and 
running out between the staves of the casks, if it were to lie under the sun. 

Your answer is founded upon the supposition that the butter is only to be 
sold in open m.arket: would this injury be done to the butter if the farmer, 
instead of taking it to the open market, took it to the merchant’s, stores? — 
The injury sustained would be in proportion to the time that the farmer took 
to hold out for the highest price he could get from the merchant; he would 
go from one store to another, and his butter would be exposed during all that 
time to the heat of the sun. 

Supposing that the fanner failed to make his bargain with the first merchant 
to whom he offered itr— Which it is very likely he would. 

Does not the price of different merchants of the city of Waterford for butter, 
vary three, four or five shillings a luindred in the course of the day?— Ye.s ; 
according to the orders which are received by the buyers. I would beg to 
state that the butter trade of Waterford, and 1 dare say of other ports, has 
been very much injured of late years by the London brokers, inasmuch as 
they have been in the practice of advancing money to a number of person.s 
who have no capital, to induce them to make consignments to them of butter ; 
they charge a commission for selling butter, which being a high-priced article 
affords a very considerable profit to the London brokers ; they have been for 
many years past in the habit of advancing as much as four-fifths o/the value of the 
butter to induce those consignments ; they have done so to persons who have no 
capital, and those persons have been in the market in the morning, purchased 
from fifty to one hundred or more firkins of butter, brought it into their cellar, 
shipped it, and have drawn for the amount agreed on to be advanced, got the 
money for their bill at the banker’s in Waterford, and then have paid the 
country people. 

A removal of the restrictions would not alter that: — Not the least; and that 
practice has prevailed for several years past : but I remember the time when it 
was quite otherwise, when there was nothing of the kind ; that the merchants of 
Waterford used to receive orders direct from the cheesemongers in London, 
without the intervention of London brokers, and at that time the butter trade 
was a very respectable one; the persons to whom I allude do not take the 
trouble to examine the batter, in niany instances they prefer seconds, as 1 was 
informed, and take off the second quality mark, and ship the butter as first 
quality. 

Are the prices given by those individuals generally higher or lower than the 
usual exporters of butter give ? — They give higher for first and second quality, 
because they make seconds firsts ; arid I have understood that fictitious brands, 
and fictitious names have been put on the firkins of butter. 

What jn oportion docs the butter so purcha.sed and sent out of the Waterford 
market, bear to that conducted in the manner in which your Imuse used to con- 
duct the trade ? — A very considerable proportion has been sold in that way of 
late years, insomuch so that the respectable merchants hav.e not been able to 
do any business in it to advantage for themselves. 

You are no longer in the butler trade, nor have been for some years ?— No, 
I am not ; I would also beg to state that another practice lias prevailed, arul 
a most shameful one, in Waterford, I believe it has beep' brought before llic 
Douse of Commons, in procuring the signature of the captains, of bills of lading 
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before the goods are shipped ; in the case of butter a man will go to a ship Mr. 

broker, and that ship broker has openly declared he will continue the practice, , 

and will get a bill of lading filled for 200 firkins of butter, he will then make — 

out his invoice and put the weight of every individual firkin of butter upon that 

invoice, even before the butter is bought (the firkins of butter all weigh within * * " 

two, three or four pounds of each other) ; and he has been actually obliged, to 

make his butter conformable to the invoice, to take out a certain portion of the 

butter from the firkins. 

That invoice is the advice he gives to the person who employs him in Lon- 
don, who is to answer his bill ? — Yes. 

Has not this trade, with regard to these invoices and bills of lading, been 
guarded against by a late Act of Parliament ? — As to bills of lading, and of 
course as to invoices, but not to the material part of the statement, the encou- 
ragement held out by London brokers. 

What advantage, in your opinion, do the London purchasers of butter derive 
from dealing with the farmers, through the intervention of these brokers, instead 
of dealing for their butter in the open established mode of buying from the 
regular exporting merchants of the place ? — It is not the farmers with whom 
the London purchasers deal, they deal with the merchants of the place, or 
persons calling themselves so; these brokers have started up within these 
twenty years j previous to that, the cheesemongers ordered their butter direct 
from the respectable merchants of Waterford, and at that time there were no 
complaints of the butter trade. 

These brokers, intermediate between the cheesemonger and the exporter of 
the butter, have a considerable remuneration for their interference? -They 
have ; their commission, interest of money, Sec. 

Does not the amount of their remuneration become a charge on the farmer, 
or the consumer in London ? — It must be a charge on the one or the other 
certainly. 



Mr. William MahcTt called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you live? — At Killany, in the Queen’s County. ^Mr. 

Are you acquainted with an extensive district of country in which the busi- 
ness of making butter is carried on?— I am. 

Will you describe the extent of it ? — From thirty to forty miles in one line ; 

I cannot say more in the other than about twenty. 

Does it extend to the market of Carlow on the one hand? — It does, from 
Mount Rath to Carlow I think is to that extent. 

Does it go into Kilkenny ? — Yes; the Queen’s County, Kilkenny and Tip- 
perary ; in fact all my connexions live in those counties. 

Are you yourself in the business ? — Very little now ; 1 was a good deal. 

How many cows did you keep ? — From five-and-thirty to forty. 

Are your connexions in the trade? — A great maiw of them very deeply. 

To what extent may any of them keep cows? — To an hundred. 

In what markets were you in the habit of selling your butter? — I sold some- 
times in Kilkenny, sometimes in Castle Comer, Carlow and Waterford. 

Are there not established butter markets nearer to you than those markets ? — 

There is one within four miles of me. 

How far is the market of Timohoe ?-— About eight miles; there is one 
nearer. 

Why did not you send your butter into those markets? — I tried Mount Rath 
repeatedly, and I saw such frauds committing in it that I would not deal there ; 
there was one butter buyer of the name of Grubb, who repeatedly pressed me 
to sell to him privately ; I said I would do so, provided the butter was weighed 
at the public Waterford crane in Mount Rath, and I gave only the fair allowance 
on my butter, which was two pounds ; he would not agree to that. 

What was the two pounds deducted for? — Beamage. 

W’hat is the practice at Mount Rath with respect to beamage ? — Four pounds ; 
and they generally cheat from a pound to three pounds in not weighing stand- 
ing beam, in addition to that. 

Have you reason to doubt the correctness and skill of the tasters of butter 
in those markets near you ? — I have. 

Of what description of persons are they ? —The man who keeps the one at 
4'06. K Mount 
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Mount Rath is not considered a man of good character ; he keeps a whiskey 
house there. ^ rx • 

What is the character of the person who is taster at Timohoe ? — tie is pretty 

much the same description of man. 

You do not like to trust your property to their judgment ? — No, I would not. 
What is the feeling of your neighbours as to those markets ? — Very bad : I was 
in Mount Rath some time ago, and I went into the crane to see whether there 
was any amendment; and a good many of the poor fanners came to me, and 
complained of the frauds lliat were committing; on which I went immediately 
to the market -house, where the magistrates were sitting, and told the magistrates, 
at petty sessions the frauds that were committing. ^ t • £ 

What is the way in which the business of tasting is carried on? — It is first 
bored with what they call a borer, a small auger ; the head is taken olF, and 
they bore it with that auger ; they then look at it, smell it, and take a little 

Is the cask more opened than taking the head off? — Not for the first 
operation. , . . . t 

Is it not sometimes turned out of the cask ? — Yes, it is stripped sometimes. 

For what purpose is that? — Perhaps to view the cask, or to examine it. It 
is often done when there is any quarrelling between the farmer and the merchant. 

If he complains that he is not fairly used, they annoy him the more by strip- 
ping bis cask. , . l 

When the cask is opened, who makes it up again ? — There is a cooper there ; 
every buyer has a cooper ; and he has a certain sum of money for stripping 
and covering it again. ^ c 

Is this process done in a way satisfactory to the farmer ? — No, the farmers 
complain very sadly of it. • ■ c 

Is the butter injured?— It must be in some measure; and it is often very 
much injured. , x i. u J 

Is it thrown about in that state ?— I have never seen that, but 1 have heard 

Is not butter exposed to great injury, especially in hot weather, by being thus 
treated ? — Yes, it is, for it is a very delicate article. 

Have any instances come to your knowledge, of the tasters marking the 
quality of their butter incorrectly ? — A great many ; I cannot exactly say more 
upon that, than having it from other people. I have taken it from other persons ; 

I apprized those to whom I talked, that I was coming, and requested them to be 
particular in that they informed me, as they might have to make affidavits of it. 

Have the farmers confidence in the accuracy of the tasters ? The very 
contrary. 

Do you know of butter, having been marked as of one quality, and taken to 
another market, and marked of another quality ? — I have often heard of that. 
Has that come within your own knowledge ? — No, I cannot say that it has. 
Has it come to your knowledge that these tasters are influenced by any 
improper motives in marking butter ? — Not to my own immediate knowledge. 

As a matter of notoriety in the country ?— Yes. 

You have had considerable dealings yourself? — Yes, 1 have. ^ 

What is the reason that the people of the country have not confidence in tae 
butter tasters? — Because, in general, they are not correct persons that are 
appointed to those situations. They are generally chosen from some gentleman 
of influence having appointed some poor dependent upon him, and from their 
being ill-conducted people in my neighbourhood in general. 

Do you now speak of the butter tasters in the interior, or at the ports ?— In 
my own neighbourhood. 

Are there any other causes which have taken away from them tlie confidence 
of the sellers ? — The want of judgment they have shown. 

Do the farmers fail to have confidence in the tasters, from suspwting that 
there is any improper influence between the taster and the buyer r That is the 
general impression ; for in the next market-town to me, there were s<OTe butter 
buyers came from a considerable distance to commence buying, and they lound 
that the tasters did not mark their butter in the same way that those tasters did 
for others, and they quitted the town. 

Is there a taster in Castle Comer ? — No ; the buyers and sellers agreed not to 
have one. 

Has 
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Has that led persons to that market ? — Yes, decidedly ; it is a fair open barg^n 
between buyer and seller ; there is no market in ray neighbourhood or country, 
within twenty miles, where the people on both sides seem so well pleased, which 
has been in consequence of its being open. ’ 

Can you give the Committee any information as to the manner in which the 
business of tasting is performed in Waterford ? — I can. 

You have sold butter in Waterford on your own account ? — I have. 

Do you sell on any body else’s account now ? — I do, a neighbour of mine • 
r have a document in my possession, which X think will bear upon that point J 
this \'prQdudns it'] is a market note for 43 casks of butter sold in Waterford, 
the 5th of October 1825. 

Did you send that butter to Waterford?— I did; this is a crane note for 
those 43 casks of butter ; those were sold in Waterford to Mr. Hunt, and were 
marked by the weigh-master there ; he marked only six firsts, no seconds ; 
I have not the exact number as to the thirds.and fourths. Hiere was a merchant 
by ; the highest price that had been got in Waterford, was 5U 5s . ; a merchant 
who was 1^, was looking on, and he said to the man, “ I do not mind the 
marking, I will give you five pounds all round the man gave him the butter. 
Now, if that had gone according to the usual rate of deductions, I do not 
suppose there would have been more than about 3/. 10s. or 3/. 15s. a cwt. for 
the butter. 

When you have sold butter yourself in Waterford on other occasions, what 
has been the practice ;you have pursued ?— There were two merchants in 
Waterford, and I sent it to either one or other of them. I sent it directly to 
them ; whichever of them would give the highest price, I directed my cooper 
to let them have it. 

Why did not you send it to the open market?— I preferred doing that. 

Were you afraid of the manner in which your butter would be weighed and 
marked? — Yes; I depended upon the honour of those two houses, and was 
satisfied I should be better off by doing so. 

Did those merchants take your butter into the market? — No. 

Was it sent to Waterford by land carriage ? — It was. 

Did that butter not undergo any inspection or weighing? — If it did it made 
no difference to me; for no matter how it was marked, my butter was of re- 
markably good quality; and if the weigh-master made any of them seconds or 
thirds, neither of those two houses ever made the slightest deduction for that. 

Then your dealing was directly with the merchant, independently of the 
branding and inspection by the law ? — Yes, certainly. 

Would you, as a maker of butter, always prefer that course of dealing, to 
acting under the regulations of the law, which require inspection and weighing 
in an open market ?— I think that would be a great advantage; and 1 never 
met a farmer yet, who did not wish to have it an open market, to deal with 
the merchant, and not to be obliged to send it to a public crane. 

Tiiat is the unanimous opinion of the numerous persons you have mentioned, 
in the part of the country in which you have communication ?— I never met 
one yet that did not say he thought so. 

Do you think the buyer artd seller would have the same facilities of making 
their bargains to their satisfaction ? — 1 should think they would have more. 

Do you think the buyer would be enabled to buy his butter with equal secnrity 
and satisfaction to himself? — I think he would, for that he is a better judge 
than the generality of tasters ; a man must be a judge of his own business, 

I presume. 

After you Avere summoned to attend the Committee, did any thing occur 
which induced you to believe there is any strong opinion in the country on 
this subject ? — Numbers of farmers, rich and poor, applied to me, finding I was 
coming here ; they were all most anxious to have a fair open business between 
buyer and seller. 

Where did those farmers reside ?— In the Queen’s County, and the county 
of Kilkenny, and the county of Tipperary ; principally in the Queen’s County, 
and the county of Kilkenny. 

Would the farmer sell cheaper to the merchant if he was at liberty to go 
at ofice to him, in place of being obliged to go to the crane r-^I do not 
know. 

Wlien you complained to the magistrates at Mount Rath, what course of pro* 
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ceeding did they adopt?— -There appeared to be a difference between two of 
the other, “ You live in the town, and I wonder 
, j” the othe 
en done, and 

were left without protection 



the magistrates •, one said to the other, 
you do not interfere in this}” the other said, “ I was promised to be made 
seneschal, and it has not been done, and I will not interfere j ” so the farmers 



lOUL piOlCCUOii. ^ 

What was the nature of the frauds which induced you to interfere and to 
apply tothemagistrates?— Cheating in the weighing. 

Describe what you mean ?— We suppose that the butter ought to be weighed 
nearly standing beam, and then to make an allowance for bearaage on that; 
when it came to a favourite buyer, nearly to two or three pounds, the crane- 
master, who was the taster, would toss it out, and would not allow the butter 
to be weighed, as we considered fairly. I know one instance, where a man 
refused to give his butter according to the weight, for he had weighed it at 
a gentleman’s scales before he went to the public crane, and it weighed two 
pounds a cask less in the public crane than in the private crane. 

What inducement had the butter weigher to deal with the farmer, as 
you describe ?— Because I conceive he was bribed by the butter buyer to 

do so. . , At..* 

Those complaints which you state to exist, in respect of the present system 
of buying and selling butter, relate to the interior markets of the country, do 

they not ? — Yes. i ..i. . 

Are they applicable to the export markets ? — I cannot speak to that. 

None of your evidence has been intended to apply to the places of export ? — 

In Waterford, as to the manner of marking. _ 

Have the complaints you have been detailing in your evidence with respect 
to the butter trade, been made with reference to the manner in which that 
trade is conducted in Waterford ?— Eighty-four pounds is the quantity a cask 
ought to weigh from a very good maker, who packs his butter well ; it will 
hold three or four pounds more. In Waterford they will not allow the farmer 
a farthing for the overplus butter; the better the butter is the more it will 
hold, but they do not get any thing for that. 

Do you know of any case in which butter has been weighed in Mount Rath, 
where the weigh-master has declared the weight to be below its true weight 
I do, so far as I have taken, from a person who has offered to make affidavit, 
if necessary ; there was a man who had nine or ten tubs, and it was marked 
with red chalk ; he turned down the heads of the tubs to try what the weight 
would be, and, on finding a deficiency, he charged the weigh-master there 
M’ith injustice. . . j . u 

What was the deficiency ? — Five pounds ; the buyer came to him and told 

jjini, “ Hold your tongue, say nothing about it, and I will Uke them at your 

own weights ; ” and they were taken at the five pounds additional weights. 

How far do you live from Dublin ?— Forty-eight Irish miles. 

How far from Waterford ? — About the same distance. 

Do you know the name of the farmer who stated this fact to you ? — I do 
not know his name ; I took it from another person, who was present at the 
transaction, and will make an affidavit if necessary. 

What is his name ?— William Molin. 

At what part of the transaction was he present ?— At the weighing or the 
butter, and the taking it at the original weight. 

Does any butter go from your neighbourhood to the Dublin market ? — There 
does not much ; there does occasionally sometimes. 

Is there not a part of the district you are acquainted with, much nearer to 
Dpblin than to Waterford ?— Yes ; a great deal. 

Does the butter from that neighbourhood go to Dublin ? — I cannot state 
how that is, but there is some deficiency in the business of Dublin, to which 
the sellers have a great aversion. 

Do you know any thing of the butter market in Kilkenny ?— 1 do. 

What situation in life did the taster in that market fill, before he was 
appointed ? — He is bell-ringer at one of the churches. 

Have you sold butter at Kilkenny ? — I have. 

How is the business conducted there ?— Pretty much in the same way ; the 
buyers, no matter how it was marked, knowing it to be of good quality, took 
it as first, in whatever way it was marked. 

T hen, 
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Then, in fact, the law was set aside ? — Yes ; it was. Mr. 

Are there any complaints about what is called soakage, namely, an addition Maher. 

to the tare of three pounds in each cask for soakage? — There is generally a '' " 
complaint j indeed I know the coopers very often, unjust fellows in the 8g6**’ 

country, have got copies of the brands from the weigh-masters, and then they ^ ^ ' 
brand them with those false brands, and if the farmer is a rogue, of course he 
will get it branded as much lower as he can. 

The law requires tiiat every empty cask shall be branded before it is sold by 
the cooper ? — Yes. 

Do you mean that it is the practice of the cooper to make use of the brands 
without the weigh-master being a party ? — Many of them do. 

Do you mean to say that coopers ever make use of false brands to brand 
their cWks? — Yes, I do, in obtaining the brand from the person who ought to 
brand it, and branding it at less than it ought to be. 

The object of his branding is to ascertain the tare of the cask? — Yes. 

The way in which this fraud is committed, is by making the tare less than 
they ought? — Yes. 

What do you conceive will induce the weigh-master to allow the cooper to 
use his brand in this way ? — Bribing him. 

Have you ever known a bribe to be taken or offered? — No I cannot myself 
say so. 

Are you speaking from hearsay as to this? — Yes, for I was never present at 
anything of the kind. 

You were never a party to such a thing ? — Never. 

Do you know of any person having done it ? — No. 

Were you ever asked by a public officer to give a douceur} — No, I do not 
think those who know me would ask me. 

Is this a suspicion in your mind? — Yes ; but when a man will give a copy of 
his brand to put on, though he is sworn to brand them himself, there must be a 
reason for that. 

You were not told that by any person who had received a bribe or given a 
bribe ? —No. 

By the Act of Parliament the gross weight of a cask must be eighty-four 
pounds ; may not there be a difference in the weight of butter put into a cask, 
arising from the mode of packing it ? — There can be more put into it, and it is 
a great injury that a certain cask shall not be made to hold as much as it pos- 
sibly can, for it is the first quality butter that will pack closest, and the closer 
it is packed, the longer it will keep j it is a great injury to say that any 
overplus shall be forfeited, in many cases that is from three to five pounds. 

Would not that mischief be remedied by transferring the regulation to the 
size of the cask, instead of the weight? — I think it would ; on those forty-three 
casks I have spoken of, sold in Waterford, there was a great deal of butter lost, 
there was nearly fifty pounds of butter lost upon them ; it was good butter and 
well packed, and was so much above the weight that it amounted to that 
quantity. 

Were you in the business before the year 1812, when the present law was 
passed ? — I was. 

How was it carried on then, how were the sales made by the farmers ? — To the 
merchant direct. 

Describe how yourself sold the butter ? — I would go, before the butter came 
into the market-place, to the buyers, to see who would give me most for my 
butter, whichever I wished to deal with, I made a bargain, and it came in, and 
he purchased it ; and if it answered to be all first quality, he took it, and if there 
was one or two which were not so marked, in consequence of the general good 
quality he took it. 

Was this process in the market, or his stores ? — In his stores. 

Did it often happen that you were unable to make your bargain with the 
merchant whom you selected, and to whom you made an offer of selling? — 

Never, there never was an instance of my not having my bargain concluded 
with the merchant I offered it to. 

Was it satisfactory to yourself? — It was. 

Was that the same with other dealers? — I always heard it was. 

If the law was repealed, do you think this course of dealing would be 
restored ? — I am certain it would. 

406. K 3 Do 
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it is. 

You live in the Queen’s County? — Yes, I do. 

The evidence you have been giving generally as to the complaints of the 
butter trade, is applicable to the complaints of farmers in your own neighbour- 
hood? — Yes, indeed it is more general j for I have a great many friends. 

Do the farmers in the Queen’s County, in the habit of making butter, generally 
sell to jobbers who come into the country to purchase, or are they more in the 
habit of selling to those who buy for the export market? — The poor people, 
who have but small quantities, sell in their immediate neighbourhoods, or go 
perhaps eight or ten miles further. 

The habit of the Queen’s County farmers is not to send their butter on their 
own account to the place of export? — They do send sometimes to Waterford. 

Is it not the general practice of the farmers in the Queen’s County to sell 
their butter to intermediate purchasers, instead of sending it on their own 
account? — Some of them will sell in Carlow, and some will take it to Water- 
ford. 

Is it not the general practice for the Queen’s County farmer not to send his 
butter on his own account to Waterford ? — I cannot say generally j there is no 
fixed principle for them to act upon j and some men will sometimes sell in one 
place and sometimes in another. 

Which is mostly done ? — Indeed I should think there was more sold in Carlow 
than there is in Waterford. 

Do not the butter farmers of the county of Kilkenny generally dispose of 
their butter at the inland markets, instead of sending it to Waterford?— They 
sell some in Kilkenny ; but I believe a great part of it is sent to Waterford ; 
Castle Comer is a great market for those adjoining it. 

Is not Castle Comer in the county of Kilkenny? — It is. 

Do you apply any of the frauds or inconveniences which you have stated, to 
the inspection to which butter is subjected in the market of Waterford? — I do 
not, as to bribery j I do not know any thing at all about that in Waterford. 

Is the business of making butter one of considerable advantage, as compared 
to other processes of farming ? — I do think it is ; and that it ought to be as 
much encouraged as possible. 

And as much protected as possible ? — Yes. 

Do you think it is necessary to protect it by an Act of Parliament, to regulate 
the tasting and weighing it?— My object would be, and that of every femer 
I have conversed with on the subject, to make it an open market as it was. 

Would you not consider the tasting and examination necessary for the 
■faTtner’s protection, as well as that of the merchant, to take place at the place of 
export? — I would not. 

Why would you consider the making butter preferable to other farming 
business? — Because it employs a great many more poor people about it, and 
tlvere is greater means of improving the country than by fattening cows or 
bullocks. 

Do 



Do you think that the farmers would be able to make their bargains to their 
satisfaction, and without delay to the merchants? — I am sure they would j I 
at least think so j for they are anxious to have it so. 

Do you think it would often happen that a farmer would have occasion, 
after having offered his butter to sale, and commenced a bargain with the mer- 
chant, to be obliged to carry his butter away to another merchant?— It may so 
happen j but when I was in the business, and prior to the present Act of Par- 
liament, I found no difficulty in the world } and I think there can be none in 
future } all the farmers I know wish it. 

Do you think it probable that a merchant or a farmer, having arranged the 
price and taken his butter into the yard of a merchant, and commenced the 
process of examination, the bargain would break off, and the farmer would be 
put to the necessity of going to another yard ? — Not if the merchant was an 
honest man. 

If a seller of butter was driven to the necessity of removing his butter from 
one merchant to another, do you think that would be attended with any great 
injury to his butter? — It is the case now, that the farmer, if be considers his 
butter unfairly marked, will not give it to that merchant, and it is tried again. 

Is it the case that the farmers sometimes, in consequence of thinking theit 
butter unfairly marked, take it home and try it in another market ? — Yes, 
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Do you mean by making more manure? — Yes j and that is employed in tbe 
improving the land. 

Is not the manure of the cattle who are sold, also for the benefit of the land ? 
Yes, in the spring ; but this is in the summer j they are brought in twice 

Has not the butter trade very considerably increased wtthtn the last few yearg 
in Ireland ? — It has rather decreased of late. 

Has that been within the last twenty years? — Yes, it has within the last 
twenty years ; but within the last two years many of my friends gave up making 
butter, being displeased with the manner of marking it, 

In v/hat part ? — The Queen’s County and the county of Kilkenny. 

What have been the prices the last two years for butter, compared with the 
highest war prices that were ever obtained? — A deficiency of about 3/. on 
a cwt. 

Has not butter borne a price of 51. 5 s. ? — Yes. 

What is the highest war price you have ever known ? — I have got 8 1. 

Is not 5 I, a. hundred for butter an ample remunerating price for the farmer ?-- 
If it had continued at 5 I think it would be, if bis lands were at a re^onable 
rent. 

According to the usual rate of land at present ? — I think it would- 

Has not the price of butter been as high as that, within the last two years ?— 
It has been occasionally j but it has been down below 4> 1. 

That has been very lately, has it not ? — For six months past, and last 
year too. 

Do you not consider that the quantity of any article produced, very much 
depends upon the price obtained for it ?— I think so. 

Then if the price of butter has been for the last two or three years so high as 
5 1. how do you account for the decrease ? — It has been only at particular 
periods that it has been so high ; it has been down at 4il. 

Has it not been so high as 5 ?. 8 s . — I cannot say. 

Is the price of butter in Ireland, in your opinion, as subject to depression as 
the price of corn or other produce ? — It is ; I do not know any article in the 
market that Is so subject to fluctuation as butter is. 

Did it fall as low as corn and other articles in the year 1820, when the 
prices were particularly low? — No it did not in that year fall nearly so low in 
proportion. 

Does a farmer find on the whole a steadier price of butter, and more encou- 
ragement to carry on the butter business, than he does to carry on the business 
of tillage in Ireland ? — It is not altogether the same kind of grounds which 
are fit for both ; but take it in general, a farmer who can manage a dairy, keeps 
up a certain stock, and if he raises more one year, or less one year, there is his 
stock on hand ; if he goes into tillage, in a couple of bad years he may lose 
a great deal. 

What are the charges at Mount Rath ? — I tliink 10 d. to a shilling ; on a cask 
of butter about 10 d. I believe. 

What is the difference of price between butter marked first and butter 
marked second quality ? — Ten shillings, and then ten shillings between that and 
third. 

Are not the lower orders of farmers whamake butter, more exposed to be 
ill treated by the officer in the market, than the higher orders? — ^A great deal 
more. 

In what manner is that practicable ?— In cheating them in the weight and in 
the quality of butter. 

Is there a preference given to doing the business of one man over another, 
in regard of coming in their turn for weighing ? — Yes, I have heard great com- 
plaints, particularly in Waterford, that the strangers are very ill used, that they 
are threatened to be kicked. 

Who told you this?-^The very last person I spoke to upon the subject, 
Edward Haslam. 

What is he ? — He is steward to Mr. Scott. 

Are you acquainted with many farmers who send butter to Waterford ?-^ 
I am, who occasionally send it there. 

Is it their practice to send it to the crane, or to sale masters ? — “Some send 
it now to sale masters. I sent some a few days before I left, to Mr. Ffrench in 
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Waterford, they are called brokers ; to avoid the unpleasantness about the 
marking ; it is supposed he will get it marked, more for the farmer’s advan- 
tage, by sending it to him. 

Have you any other reasons for sending it to a broker, in preference to 
sending it to the crane ? — I follow the advice of my brother, who is a farmer 
and dairyman both ; it was by his advice I sent my last butter to Mr. Ffrench. 
You say Mr. Ffrench is a broker ? — Yes, he is so, I am told. 

Did you ever deal with him before ? — Never. 

Have you had any return of that sale?— No, I sent it off just as I was 
leaving home. i , • 

You know a broker deals under the direction of another, and not on his own 
account? — I cannot exactly tell that, for I do not know. 

Have you gone with your own butter at any time to Waterford r — Never. 
From your own experience you do not know of any detection in the public 
market ?— I do not, except that I have stated. 

The steward of some gentleman was supposed to receive some ill usage ? — 
He brought a crane note to me. 

Was not that steward liable to an imputation for making inferior butter for 

Was not he a farming steward ?— Yes, but there was a dairyman to make 
the butter. 

You have no knowledge as to the merits or dements of the Waterford 
market ?— Not latterly. 

The evidence you have given upon that subject, is the hearsay of others ? — 
Except the crane note I have produced j I was the person to send the butter, 
and to receive the money for Mr. Scott. 

What is Mr. Scott in the country?— He is a very respectable gentleman, 
a gentleman of large property, and very extensive in the stock way. 

Have you had much communication with farmers in your county.-” — In Kil- 
kenny, particularly. 

Your knowledge of farmers is principally confined to that district? — Yes; 
Tipperary, and Queen’s County, and Kilkenny. 

The opinions you have given as the opinions of farmers, are those of farmers 
resident in those three counties ? — Yes ; particularly Kilkenny, and the Queen’s 
County. 

You have sold butter in many markets in those counties?— I have. 

To what extent annually have you manufactured butter r — I have kept from 
thirty to forty cows. 

You mentioned seven or eight markets in which you have sold butter, at 
different times ? — Not for myself ; I have sold in Castle Comer, in Carlow, in 
Kilkenny, and Waterford ; I never would sell in Mount Rath. 

In your various dealings, have you known, personally, any instance in which 
you supposed the taster to have been bribed to do his duty ?— Not in any 
instance where I sold, I could not say so. 

Have you any reason to suspect it, in any case of your own ? — That was 
a transaction done under me, in which I produced that crane note. 

What objection have you to the crane note? — The way in which the butter 
was marked by the taster. 

Do you mean, the having made some of the butter of inferior quality to 
that it ought to have borne? — Yes. 

, That is the imputation you have against that crane note ? — Yes ; and the 
merchant must have thought it so, when he bought at five pounds, when the 
highest price was only 51. 5 s.', and that would apply only to a few casks. 

Have you not heard of a large quantity being taken at a high price, in 
order to make up a cargo? — I am not aware of that. 

You have stated your impression to be, that the taster was, generally speak- 
ing, favourable to the buyer? — That is the general opinion of all the farmers 
I ever heard speak upon the subject. 

You do not know it to be so from your own knowledge r — The greatest 
conviction upon nw own mind, is the view of this crane note ; according to the 
article, on the dirferent qualities, this parcel of butter would not amount to 
more than 3/. 15 5. whereas the merchant gave 5/. for it. 

Were you understood to say, that the taster gave his brand to the cooper, 

and 
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and that he branded the casks at a lower weight than he should ’—That was in 
Mount Rath. 

That was a circmnstance advantageous to the seller, was it not r It was 

a fraudulent circumstance on both sides, I suppose 

Was the advantage of that fraud in favour of the seller-— It was a fraud on 
the part of the man who was sworn to brand the casks himself; the cooper 
is a man of infamous character, and I am very sure he intended to cheat for 
the farmer. 

That is a case in which the taster’s misconduct was for the sake of the seller 
of the butter?— Yes ; but the buyer may strip that butter if he chooses, and 
have it weighed. 

Was any attempt made to punish the cooper, under the law, for having 
marked it in that way ? — I never heard of an instance. 

You say, you should prefer, in general, dealing with merchants, to dealing 
at the public crane ? — Yes, I would ; and that is the general impression of the 
merchants. 

Do you think it would be easy to find merchants in the markets of the 
country, with whom they can thus deal ? — They would not deal with them unless 
they had confidence, at least I would not. 

Are there merchants in the market towns with whom they can thus deal ? 

I do not know whether to call them merchants, they are generally called butter 
buyers ; there are buyers in those different markets, and if I go with my butter 
there, and he will not give me the price I like, I would send it to another 
market. 

You would take it from that market to another where you think you can set 
a better price ? — Yes. ® 

You would not in those markets have the advantage of an established mer- 
chant’s house on whom you could permanently rely? — It may be, but I may 
not like the price that merchant would give me. 

Are there in the market towns in the interior regular merchants ?— There arc 
in the places 1 have stated. 

In the smaller market towns?— Yes; Mount Rath is the smallest market 
town I know, and there are two buyers live in the town. 

Are there notin those districts of country where butter is made extensively, 
either established buyers or agents of buyers, who come at stated times to buy 
up the butter ?--Yes, there are. ^ 

Do you think, if the law was repealed, the seller would find any difficulty in 
meeting with a satisfactory buyer, either in the district, or in the neighbourhood 
of the district?— There would be more buyers in the market if it was between 
buyers and sellers. 

Do you think that the present system excludes the competition of buyers ?— 
It does. 

How does it happen that new buyers do not get into tbe market?— Because 
the tasters do all they can to prevent new buyers coining in, which we farmers 
understand to be fr om an understanding between tbe tasters and tbe present 
buyers. ' 

On what authority do yoU say that they take those measures to prevent new 
buyers coming in? — The new buyers conceive that he does not mark the 
butter as he would for tlie buyers in the town. 

Do you know Mr. Read ? — I do. 

Are there many merchants attending the market at Castle Comer?— There 
are, there is no taster there, it is an open fair market. 

Is it not your opinion tliat no new buyers can attend any of those markets, 
provided the taster can keep them out?- — They will drive them out by not 
marking properly for them. 

You are quite sure they will exercise that power completely at all times to 
keep them out ? — I will not say that, but they have done it. 

Ihe farmer would find it for his advantage to send his butter twenty or 
thirty miles to a ^ood market ? — He would. 

The market ot Castle Comer at present, aflbrds to a very extensive butter 
district a satisfactory market? — There are buyers from four or five different 
p aces attending at Castle Comer; in consequence of there being no taster at 
^ buyer and seller appear to be much better pleased than at other 
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How manv miles have you known a farmer send his butter to Castle Comer 
^ market?— It is generally within the compass of twenty miles, they may come 
much further. • u i. 

Do you know the charges in Castle Comer market: — Ihe allowance is about 
the same as ih other markets for beamage. i i 

Do you mean to say that beamage is allowed in all the other markets besiUea 
Castle Comer ?— I never heard of any place where it was not allowed. 

Are you aware that there is none allowed in Waterford ?— I thought there was 
two pounds allowed. 

Are there any other charges in Castle Comer but the beamage ?— Cooper- 
age; some very small charges, not so high as in some other markets. 

Can you state the comparison with the market of Kilkenny r — I believe it is 
pretty much the same except that of the taster ; the decided preference of that 
market is, that it is an open market between buyer and seller, that there is no 
taster to decide between them at all. 

The absence of the taster, even though the charges arc nearly the same, 
induces people to go to Castle Comer?— Yes, because a farmer is satisfied that 
his butter will not be unfairly marked ; and the buyers think they have an 
open market where there can be no possibility for one favourite buyer over 
another. . _ 

Where does the butter sold in Castle Comer go to for export s— 1 suppose 
some to Waterford and some to Dublin, but that is only a supposition. 

You are aware that by the existing law the weight of the casks is regulated : 

Yes. 

Do you not think that the proprietor of a large dairy farm would find it for 
his interest to be able to make up his butter in larger-sized casks than those at 
present allowed by law ? — I know they would like it. 

Do you not think that if there were no restriction upon the size of the casks 
of butter, those who produce the butter would make up the article for sale in 
the description of casks most for their advantage ? — Certainly they would. 

Do you not conceive there is a material difference in the quality of the 
timber of which the casks are made, as affecting the quality of the butter?— 

I do not doubt that. . 

Do you conceive there would be a proper regulation of the casks, if there 
was no inspection of them ? — The buyer inspects the casks, and if they are not 
proper ones he will not buy the butter. 

Supposing the principle of an inspection was still pursued to secure a good 
quality of timber, do you not think it would be advantageous for the trade that 
fhe size of the casks should be left without restriction r — 1 do ; for I it is 
the greatest of all hardships to say, here are two farmers, one makes his butter 
of the first and best quality, and packs it well ; and the other does not make his 
butter of so good a quality and packs it in a slovenly manner ; and if I put 
more into that cask than the law allows, the merchant pays nothing for it. 

Are you not of opinion, that for the purpose of accomplishing large sdes of an 
article, it is advantageous to have some certain size fixed ? — I do not ; I think it 
ought to be fair between the buyer and seller to leave it open. 

Are you not of opinion that a fixed size is of advantage to the trade 1 think 
a farmer ought to be at liberty to make up his butter in whatever sized casks he 
pleases, and the merchant to buy whatever size he pleases. 

Do not you imagine that if that were the case, and large casks were used, the 
butter would be of different qualities in the middle of the cask ? — In the latter 
part of the season ; but the farmers, 1 think, would meet that by smaller casks 
at the end of the year 

Did not the Cork merchants get the foreign trade by their attention to this, 
before the Act passed? — I cannot say. 

Is it not a disadvantage to a man who keeps but few cows, if he has too 
large a cask ? — Yes. 

Is it not an advantage to make up his butter speedily?— Yes. 

Are you of opinion that the system of having certain sizes, but of different 
calibres, (there being three or four sizes,) would answer all the purposes^ 
security ? — I think that would satisfy both sides, and would perhaps be the 
best. 

You have stated the impression of the butter makers to be, that the leaning 
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of the taster was unfavourable to them, that is the general opinion of the makers 
of the butter ? — It is. 

Have you ever communicated much with the buyers of the butter ? A great 

deal. 

Can you state what their opinion is upon the partiality of the butter tasters? 
—I asked two of the buyers in the town of Mount Rath j and they would wish 
to have things remain as they are, they would wish to have the tasters continue 
as they now are, which rather confirmed me in the opinion that the poor 
farmers were right, and that the manner of weighing was against the farmer, 
and that those poor fellows received emoluments from the buyers. 



Mr. 

/r. Maher. 



1 8 April, 
182C. 



Mr. Simon Blackburn, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you live." — I live in the county of Waterford ; I did live in Mr. 
the county of Kilkenny, and do occasionally still, but I am very often in the l^lackbwn. 
county of Waterford. 

You had for many years farm land in your hands, and followed the business 
of farming ? — 1 did, and do still, though not so much as I used to do. 

You have been in. the habit of following dairy farming? — A good deal.. 

During that time, have you had an opportunity of observing the manner in 
which the weighing and inspecting is carried on? — Frequently. 

State as far as you can recollect, the amount of charges which is taken from 
the farmer, upon the butter being brought into the market of Waterford ?— 

I do not know of any charge made, save and except what is paid at the scale, 
four-pence halfpenny a firkin. 

That includes the custom ? — It includes every thing ; I never paid any thing 
but the four-pence halfpenny. 

Has the butter trade been augmenting of late years, or diminishing? — 

Augmenting considerably. 

Within you memory it has augmented considerably? — It has. 

Do you consider that the business of inspecting and weighing at the crane 
at Waterford, is carried on fairly, or otherwise? — I think fairly, in comparison 
to what it was ever before. 

- To what period do you allude?— I allude to the last ten years ; it is not so 
much as ten. years since they commenced clearing the market-house of the 
owners of the butter, and no person was allowed but the taster and weigh- 
master, and those persons employed about it while tasting. 

Does that measure give satisfaction to the dealers, or otherwise, clearing the 
place entirely ?— I would as soon, for my own part, be out as in ; perhaps others 
•might be inclined to act improperly, I do not know that they would. 

What is your opinion as to the eligibility of doing away with the regulations 
which at present subsist with respect to the inspecting and weighing of butter 
at the crane} do you conceive it would be injurious, or otherwise r— Unless 
I saw a better way ; if it was possible I should wish to retain the present 
mode. 

Do you think the trade would be more beneficially carried on if there was 
no regulation whatever affecting it?— I think it would be better carried on in 
the way it is now carried on. 

Do you conceive it would be more open to fraud than it is at present, by 
leaving it without any regulation ?— I am convinced it would. 

Would it be probable that you, as a person making up butter and carrying it 
to market, would be more fairly dealt with under the present system, than by 
having it entirely open without any regulation at all ? — If I carri^ in my 
butter, I must go to a merchant’s cellar, then a great deal would depend upon 
that merchant whether he wanted the butter or not. If I happened to go into 
one of those cellais where it was not much wanted, he may say he will purchase 
my butter, and it will be all opened, for he cannot say what he will give for 
it until it is all opened and bored ; and then if it is not much wanted, he may 
It is not w’liat I wanted, it is not the quality I expected, but however I 
will buy it. If I am not satisfied wilii the price he offers, I must take it on my 
cars, and go to another, then he may tell me it is rejected butter } theu what 

^ done, I must take whatever I can get, I think it may be blown on. 

You consider that the present system of regulation is a more advantageous 
L 2 system 
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Mr. system for the farmer, than leaving it entirely without regulation? — I think 
S. Blackburn- it is. 

'' ' You have lived a great many years in the county of Kilkenny? — A great 

i8 April, part of my life. 

Are you acquainted with the opinions of farmers in your district ? — I am. 

Can you state the opinions of the farmers of that district, and whether they 
coincide in opinion with you ?— Since I heard of this new regulation and 
change, 1 have conversed a good deal with many of them ; and those 1 liavp 
conversed with, were of opinion, that it would be better to go to the public 
market with the butter, than to have any private bargains, though sometimes it 
may turn out well ; but I am inclined to think it oftimes turns out bad. 

In the evidence you have given, you have compared the existing regulations 
with a system in which the trade was left free from regulation altogether j do 
you mean to give an opinion to the Committee, that all the existing regulations 
of the butter trade ought to be continued ? — I do not say all ; perhaps there 
might be abuses if they were ; but there should be care taken to amend 
them. 

Without supposing abuses, do you think there is any part of the regulations 
which are required by law, which might advantageously to the interests of 
buyers and sellers be dispensed with ? — I think there might. 

What part of the existing regulations do you think might be dispensed with ? 

— That of branding the weight of firkins ; I am certain, that as to the brands, 
they are usually branded with by the weighmaster ; there is some name or other 
put on, belonging to the corporation of any place; those brands are entrusted 
sometimes into the hands of improper persons, and sometimes they brand more 
on the firkin than it weighs ; and the farmers have been obliged to soak and 
steep it in the water, and to have added more to the weight of the firkin to 
save himself from loss. 

What class of persons are generally made use of in the markets, as tasters ?— 
In Waterford there is a very conscientious man. 

Is that the only market you are acquainted with? — I was never much 
acquainted with any other. 

Supposing there was an alteration of law, by which it was optional with you 
on taking your butter to Waterford, either to sell to a merchant, in whom you 
have confidence, or to sell according to the present system through the weigh- 
master at the crane ; which system would you prefer ?— Certainly let the mer- 
chants respectability be ever so great, I think I would prefer sending it to be 
rated for me, or qualified, the quality put upon it by a man who was on his oath, 
in preference to a man who was not on his oath ; and more particularly if I go 
into a merchant’s cellar, he is acting for himself, and all his people are acting 
for him, and I could not expect they would be at my side the question more 
than their own. 

You conceive the oath of the taster is a greater security to you, than the 
character of the merchant with whom you may open your correspondence ? — 

I would. 

In the event of an alteration of the law by which you still had the power of 
going to the taster if you thought fit, should you think there was any objection 
to leaving to those who do not desire that, the power of going to the merchant 
who preferred that ? — That might be fair enough, and I think it is. 

Do you not conceive, if it was optional with the individual to go to the 
merchant, the public would have the additional security against any fraudulent 
charge or abuses on the part of the weigh-master or taster ? — I cannot say but 
that might be the case, and it may have that effect. 

If any abuses did prevail on the part of the weigh-master and taster, and indi- 
viduals had the option cf going directly to the market, would not the necessary 
effect be, to drive away the public from the scale, and to send them to the 
merchant? — I think that it would, unquestionably. 

But you think, in case no abuse prevailed, they would prefer going to the 
weigh-master? — I think they would. 

Do you not think, in the event of the market being well managed, there could 
be no evil in allowing the option ; and that where the option prevailed, it might 
correct the abuse ? — I think it would. 

You say that coopers have got improperly possessed of branding irons? — 
They have ; not the coopers themselves, but some persons nominated in the 

country 
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cnuTitrv for the purpose of branding ; some I have heard get them branded in 
the towns corporate. 

Is not the branding of the cask, before it is sold by the cooper?— It is, and 
putting the tare upon it. 

Have yon ever had it happen to you, to have your butter marked of second 
or third quality ?— I have. 

Have you ever had it happen to you, that there was any great error made, in 
your opinion, with regard to the mark ? — There might have been sometimes. 

Can you mention any particular instance ? — Yes, I could, I think ; sometimes 
two firkins made altogether the same, one might be first price and the other 
the third. 

Made in one churning ? — Yes. 

Did it ever happen to you, that a cask of the same butter was marked first, 
and another marked third ? — Yes, and it is possible it might be so. 

You think it might be so ? — Yes, for this reason, tliat the woman who 
managed it might put more salt, or mismanage one firkin and not another. 

Is it po.ssible that the butter made, in the same firkin, can be so altered in 
its value by the package or salting, as to deteriorate it, so as to make one part 
third and another first ? — Yes. 

What is the diflFerence of price between first quality and third quality? — I 
believe four shillings, or five shillings ; there is no second, they mark none the 
second at all 5 with us those marked thirds are considered seconds. 



Jom, 20° die Apvilis, 1826. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES GRANT, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. William Fagan, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside ? — In Cork. Mr. 

Are you connected with the butter trade of that city ? — I am. William Fagan. 

How long have you been so ? — I have been acquainted with the trade about 
eight years 5 I succeeded my father about four years ago in his establishment, 
which is one of the oldest establishments in that city. 

To what department of the butter trade do you belong ? — I am what is termed 
in Cork a butter buyer j that is, a person that receives butter from the farmer, 
and sells it afterwards to the export merchant. 

Is not butter the principal article of trade in Cork? — That and provisions are 
the principal articles. 

What is the average annual receipt of butter in the Cork market? — About 
250,000 firkins. 

Does not your business require you to be well acquainted with the regulations 
of the butter market there ? — Certainly it does. 

Are the regulations of the Cork market different from those in other parts of 
Ireland ? — Yes ; the regulations of the Cork market are governed by local Acts 
of Parliament, the 40th George 3, and the 2d of George IV, ; the 52d of 
George 3, which is the general Butter Act, does not apply to Cork. 

Was the 40th George 3, the first Act that regulated the butter trade 
in Cork ? — No ; there appear to have been several Acts before that, but the 
40th of George 3, I believe, repeals all those Acts, and takes in the particular 
regulations. 

Are the restrictions on the butter trade in Cork severer than those in other 
markets in Ireland ? — Yes, they are severer. 

Are you acquainted with the laws which regulate the make of empty casks? 

— Yes. 

Will you state them? — The empty cask is obliged to be of a particular 
description of timber j it must be of seasoned oak, of sycamore, and of 
beech ; the cooper who makes the firkin is obliged to bring it to the crane, 
where it is tared. 

What is the exact size of a firkin, as required by law ^-‘The length is from 
406. L 3 seventeen 
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S. Blackburn. 
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Mr. seventeen and a half to eighteen inches, the breadth at the top and bottom 
William Fagan, is twelve and a half to thirteen, and the bilge, that is the centre, is thirteen and 
a half to fourteen in breadth, under the Act of the 2d George IV. 

30 Ajjril 'Why is it necessary to have the firkins made of a particular size and of par- 

ticular limber? — Because there are a number of small farmers who could not 
fill a large firkin at one churning, and it is necessary, in order that fhe quality 
may be good, that the firkin should be filled at one churning ; and it is of a 
particular timber, for the purpose of holding the pickle and preserving the 
butter. 

Are there not also large farmers who might feel it for their interest to have 
large casks ? — Decidedly, there are. 

Do you not think it would be an improvement in the law, to allow butter to 
be prepared in such casks as suited best the description of farm at which the 
butter was prepared?, — I think, if they were not over large it would be an im- 
provement, but I think too large firkins would not answer. 

Do not you think it would be necessary, for the benefit of the trade, that 
particular sizes should be specified by regulation? — I could see no objection to 
such an arrangement. 

Are you not of opinion, that that would be a necessary regulation if you 
were to alter the sizes ? — Yes, I think it woula be ; that there should.be various 
sizes, double firkins, and firkins and half firkins. 

If that were made a legislative regulation, it would be sufficiently convenient 
to the different descriptions of dairymen ? — Yes. 

Do not you think it would be better to leave every man to judge of the size 
of the cask that suits his own dairy ; would you prefer a system by which there 
should be certain gradations of casks specified by law, or would you leave it to 
every man to make the casks that best suited his own wants ? — I think it would 
be better to have it specified by law. 

Is the full weight of a firkin branded on it ? — No, there is an allowance of 
two pounds for soakage ; the firkin is branded two pounds over the actual 
weight. 

Is that uniformly done upon casks of all sizes? — In Cork there is but one 
sized cask ; there is what is called a keg, but the number of those is very small 
coropai'ed with the number of firkins. 

Are you of opinion, that two pounds is more or less than a fair allowance for 
soakage ? — I think one pound would be sufficient. 

What is the expense of branding an empty firkin ? — One penny. 

How is the penny disposed of? — One-third goes to the Harbour Commis- 
sioners, one-third to the Wide-street Commissioners, and the other third goes 
to pay the expenses. 

Does the cooper sell his firkins directly to the farmer? — No; he sells them 
to the butter buyer, who afterwards gives them to the farmer. 

Is that the case without exception? — No, but it is generally; the farmers 
may buy them if they please, but they think it more convenient to get them 
from the merchant. 

Are you aware why that is more convenient than getting them from the 
cooper immediately? — Because they have not the trouble of going about to 
purchase the firkin. 

In point of fact, if they buy themselves, must not they advance the money 
to the cooper? — Yes. 

If they take them from the butter merchant, the butter merchant advances 
the money to the cooper, and they only repay it at the time they sell their 
butter ? — Exactly. 

Is it not part of the local regulation of Cork, that no butter can be sold 
except in casks of Cork manufacture? — If the rigour of the Act of Parliament 
were put in force, that would be the case ; but the practice is to allow country- 
made firkins, provided they are made of the right description of timber, and of 
the right size, to pass. 

Do you consider tliat regulation of the Act, which prescribes all the casks 
to be of Cork manufacture, to be inexpedient? — I think it would be well to 
repeal that part of the Act. 

In point of fact, it is evaded?— I understand it is; the weigh-master informs 
me that it is evaded. 

In consequence of the two pounds being allowed for soakage, docs not the 

farmer 
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farmer endeavour to bring up the two pounds by externally soaking it ?— He 
does soak it externally, and the consequence is, that it injures the firkin ; he 
rots the twigs and the hoops, by external soaking. 

Is there a penalty attached to that?— He must get a new firkin when it 
comes into the weigh-house, before it is weighed. 

Are yon able to detect that always ?— Yes.. 

Who decides it ? — The weigh-master calls two competent master coopers 
to decide. , ^ , 

What is the mode of inspecting butter adopted at the Cork weigli-house or 
market? — The butter is ranged out, and a sworn officer is appointed to inspect 
the quality of it. 

Is this qualifying of the butter a conventional arrangement between the 
buyer and the seller, or is it provided for by Act of Parliament?— It is a con- 
ventional arrangement ; it is not provided for by Act of Parliament. 

Did the convenience of the parties suggest the necessity of such a measure? 
— Yes. 

Is it your opinion, that if that conventional arrangement were made a posi- 
tive law, it would be an advantage to the sale of butter? — I think it may be; 
however, my opinion is, that as it is carried into effect without legislative 
interference, it would be better not to legislate on it. 

The convenience of the parties, and the good of the trade, suggested the 
necessity of carrying on the trade by a conventional agreement? — Yes. 

What evidence can you give to the Committee, that the sellers of butter, 
namely, the farmers, were parties to this convention ?— I cannot give any 
decided evidence of that. 

They submit to it, do not they? — Yes. 

And they need not, if they did not like it ? — Yes. 

Is not that a proof of their agreement?— Yes, but to inspection without 
specifying a quality they are obliged to submit, so as to entitle them to have the 
word “ merchantable ” stamped upon the firkin ; the quality being marked 
now supersedes the necessity of branding “ merchantable” on the firkin. 

But the gradations of excellence above that, is ascertained by agreement 
between the parties ? — Yes. 

Was there any meeting of buyers and farmers at the time this convention was 
agreed to?— I do not recollect that there was; I am not old enough to recol- 
lect it. 

Was it before your time ? — Yes. 

How many inspectors are there in the Cork market ? — Three. 

Are they sworn ?~They are sworn to act fairly between all parties ; they are 
sworn, if a bribe is offered to them, to mention not only the nature of that 
bribe, but the person that offers the bribe. 

Who swears them ?— The mayor of Cork. 

By what authority does he swear them r — It strikes me, to be a kind of 
voluntary oath. 

If you were informed that that was an illegal oath, would you think it 
necessary to make it legal by Act of Parliament? — 1 think tliere would be no 
harm in the world in it. 

Do not you think it would be a positive advantage to make it legal? — Cer- 
tainly ; as it would be an excellent arrangement. 

With regard to the butter trade, do you think that it is expedient to make 
a provision by law, rendering a mode of procedure compulsory upon the 
parties, which the parties are inclined, for their own interest, to adopt by their 
private arrangements? — No ; I have an objection to legislative interference when 
that interference is not necessary. 

Is it the duty of the inspectors merely to examine the quality of butter r — 
No ; his duty is two-fold ; his duty as an officer of the committee of merchants 
is to examine the quality of the butter ; but as a deputy of the weigh-master, 
his duty is to discover whether the firkins are fraudulently packed, and to 
report the same to the weigh-master, and whether they are merchantable 
or mot. 

From what class of persons are those inspectors chosen? — From master 
coopers generally. 

• Why so ? — In the first place they are considered more conversant with tlie 
different qualities of butter than any other persons; and not being connected 

4(X). L 4 with 
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Hr. with the farmers, and others in the country, they cannot, by possibility favour ! 

William Fagan, any particular friends in the country. 

' Are they generally respectable individuals? — They are generally very 
20 April, respectable. 

1826. What is the salary they receive ? About 126/. a year. 

By whom are they paid? — By the committee of merchants. 

By whom are they appointed?~By the committee of merchants. 

Have not the country gentlemen a vote at their election?— They do not 
directly vote at their election ; but that is the country gentlemen’s own fault j 
for under the constitution of the committee of merchants in 1820, the country 1 
gentlemen were called upon to send in deputies to the committee of merchants, ' 
which they have not done. 

Will you state the nature of the constitution of the committee of mer- 
chants? — They consist, I believe, of fourteen export merchants, chosen by the 
export merchants, of seven butter buyers chosen by the butter buyers, and of 
three tanners chosen by tanners. 

Is there any person chosen to represent the farmers? — No ; but the country 
gentlemen could, under the constitution of the committee of merchants, send 
in, deputies if they pleased. 

How many could they elect ? — I am not aware of that. 

Is this committee of merchants a body formed under the authority of law ? — 

No ; conventional. 

What power do they exercise ? — They appoint inspectors at the empty firkin 
crane, and also those inspectors at the butter market. They transact the ' 
general public business of the merchants of Cork. They have an agent here 
to whom they pay a certain salary for communicating with government on certain 
points relating to commercial business. 

Have they any funds? — Yes, they get two-pence per firkin, for every firkin 
weighed. 

By what authority is that two-pence levied?— There is no Act of Parliament 
to authorize it. 

What is the annual amount of the fee of two-pence a firkin ? — ^Something 
over two thousand a year. 

Have they any funds from any other source? — No; I think all the funds of 
the committee of merchants arise entirely out of the butter market. I 

Do they pay any other persons concerned in the butter trade, besides the 
three inspectors ? — Yes, they pay a salary of a hundred a year to the agent here ; 
they pay the empty firkin inspector ; I am not aware whether they pay the hide 
and skin inspector. There is a member of the committee of merchants here, 
who is more competent than I am, and will give the Committee every infor- 
mation upon the subject. 

Do those payments you have mentioned to persons concerned in the butter 
trade, take up the whole annual fund of two thousand pounds ayear? — I believe , 
not, I believe that the committee of merchants have a sum of money in the 
public funds ; I must state, that the treasurer of the committee of merchants 
complains of a lack of funds at present, and of the necessity of selling out of 
the public securities. 

Is there no fee payable by the seller of the butter, for marking the tare, and 
for weighing? — For weighing there is. ^ 

Then are the Committee to understand that the quality of the butter is ascer- 
tained by an officer, who is chosen and paid exclusively by the buyers, and iu 
the payment or selection of whom the sellers have no interest ? — I stated before, 
that it is the sellers own fault not sending in deputies to vote. The fact is that 
they do not. 

What is the expense of inspection ?— One halfpenny a firkin. i 

Is it not generally understood, that two-pence is paid for inspection ?™ 

A person not acquainted with the history of how that charge originated, 
may think that two-pence is paid for inspection, but three-halfpence of that 
two-pence is in lieu of heading ; formerly, it was the habit of the farmer and 
the butter buyer to give to the export merchant his butter already heafed; 
but it was found inconvenient to head the butter, because the export merchants • 
may require it for different markets ; they may have it trimmed tight or 
trimmed loose ; and in lieu of this heading, three-halfpence wa.s given to the 
export merchant, and the export merchants gave it in, as a fund to the com- 
mittee 
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mittee of merchants. The halfpenny is paid back to the butter buyer, by the 
export merchant. 

Who does he receive the three-halfpence from, in lieu of heading? From 

the seller. ® April, 

Does not the seller pay any thing ?— He pays nothing for inspection. 

The buyer allows two-pence for the inspection of every firkin ? — Yes. 

And out of the two-pence he is reimbursed three-halfpence by the seller? ■ 

Yes. 

Therefore quoad those three-halfpence, does not the seller contribute that ? 

—The seller does contribute the three-halfpence, but the three-halfpence is not 
for inspection, it is for heading ; the inspection is paid by the export mer- 
chant, which is a halfpenny. 

Does not the buyer allow two-pence for the inspection ? — No. 

In case a farmer complains of the inspector’s decision as to the quality of his 
butter, cannot he get a re-inspection ? — Yes, he can, on applying to the weigh- 
master, have the three inspectors over his butter. 

Then the second inspection is made by the three inspectors r — Yes. 

Do the other two inspectors often change the decision of the other inspector? 

— Very frequently. 

Is there any expense attendant upon the second inspection ?— No expense 
whatever. 

In case the second inspection leads to a proof that the former inspection was 
wrong, is there any fine or penalty attaching to the former inspection? No. 

In point of fact, is it a remedy often resorted to ? — Not very frequently, it 
generally arises from want of judgment in the inspector, more than any thing 
else ; it is an error of opinion. 

When was the inspection of butter first introduced into the Cork market?— 

In the year 1770. 

Has the receipt of butter increased since that period ?— Considerably in- 
creased; in the year 1770 there were about 100,000 firkins received, and there 
are now 250,0<X) received every year. 

Have you any returns which show the number of firkins received in each of 
the last ten years? — I believe I have. 

How many firkins were received in the year 1810 ? — 306,641. 

Does that include the number of kegs? — Yes, the total amount. 

A great increase took place from I77O to 1819 ?— Y’es, in the year 1820 was 
the greatest receipt of butter ; there were received 314,597. 

How many in- 1821 ?— 283,005; in 1822, 236,512; in 1823, 249,389- in 
the year 1824, 234,860; in the year 1825, 242,557. 

It appears from this statement, that during the interval of years to which you 
have alluded from 1820 to 1825, the local butter trade of Cork has diminished, 
whdst the general butter trade of Ireland has increased ; how do you account 
for tlmtr~I must first say, that I am not aware that the general butter trade of 
Ireland has increased. I think the diminution in Cork arises from the spring- 
mg up of two markets, to which butter is sent, which was sent formerly to 
Cork, the Tralee mai-ket and the Youghall market. There is another cause, 

I think, which contributes to the decrease very much, which is the late Tithe 
Act, which charges tithe equally on pasture land as well as on tillage, and 
induces the farmer to go more into tillage, as being more profitable. 

Tliat operates where the Tithe Act has taken effect ?— Yes ; that is generally 
in Kerry, and those counties which have sent in butter into Cork. 

Are the markets of Youghall and Tralee subject to the regulations of the 
Cork local Act?— No; they are subject to the general Butter Act of Ireland 
of the year 1812.' 

What is the difference of the prices of butter, between firsts, seconds and 
thirds ?— -It varies according to the demand for those qualities; it very often 
occurs that seconds are of the same price with firsts, in consequence of the 
superior demand for seconds ; the general average difference, I should fancy. 

IS about 4i. 

What foreign markets are the seconds bought for? — The seconds are gene- 
ra ly bought for the West India markets; they are salter, and will preserve 
onger ; the firsts for the Loudon and the Lisbon markets; and the thirds for the 
Channel ports.'and some Scotch ports. 

• M Have 
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Have you the means of ascertaining the proportions which go to London, and 
toother places? — Shipped to London in 182y, 57,339; in 1824, 59,003; m 
1-825, 43,306; in 1826 to 4th April, 28,600; shipped to Liverpool in 1823, 
45 311; in 1824, 41,450; in 1825, 49,088; in 1826 to 4th April, 50,427. 
Shipped to Lisbon in 1828, 57,761; in 1824, 57,992; in 1825, 50,145; in 
1826 to 4th April 52,499. Shipped to the Channel in 1823, 21,266 ; in 1824, 
24 803 • in 1825 25,651 ; in l826 to 4th April, 35,212. Shipped to Jamaica 
inl82s’ 16 319- in 1824, 13,671 ; in 1825, 13,964; in 1826 to 4th April, 
10 836.’ Shipped to Barbadoes in 1823, 12,787 ; in 1824, 13,159 ; m 1825, 
12’ 956 ■ in 1826 to 4th April, 13,648. Shipped to Bristol in 1823, 5,965 ; 
in.’l824, 11,903 ; in 1825, 13,818 ; in 1826 to 4th April, 19,411. 

After the butter is inspected and weighed, what is the mode of branding the 
inspection and weight ?— The weight is branded with figures ; the weigli-master 
puts Cork over the quality marked by the inspector, and at the end of Cork is 
the figure representing the quality, and after that conies a particular letter, 
which tells the name of the particular inspector who inspected that butter, so 
that he becomes responsible ; there is “ Cork, 2 B.” and any particular letter ; 
every year the inspectors change their letters ; some years it is X. Y. and 

SO on. , , V X j* 

Would yQu approve of monthly brands, so as to enable the consumer to dis- 
cover at what period the butter was inspected?— No, I would not; in the first 
place I do not think it would prevent speculation ; and in the next place, 

I think that monthly brands would not answer, because it would be putting 
the farmer, who brings in his butter on the last of the month, on different 
terms from the person who brings in his on the first of the succeeding month, 
and it would then resolve itself into daily brands, and the expense of that would 
be very enormous, at least seven hundred a year. There is another reason, 
the greater part of the butter is made in four months, and it is not consumed 
for twelve months ; the consequence of which is, that it must of necessity be 
over-held somewhere, and it would be unjust to the merchant to mark It. , 

The farmers are in the practice of over-holding their butter?— Yes; last 
year they over-held it to a considerable extent, and lost considerably. 

Does it ever happen that false brands are substituted for the weigh-master’s. 
brands ?~No ; it never occurs in the Cork market. Some years ago there was 
an instance of a person attempting to ship butters under a false brand, an.d they 
were seized. . 

■ Does the weigh-master brand the cask at the weigh-house, or only mark it ?— 
He brands the weight and the quality in the weigh-house. 

Would it be possible for the merchant, after the brand has been so affixed at 
the weigh-house, to alter that brand?— He does it at very considerable risk, 
arid I think it would be very difficult for him to do it without detection. 

In point of fact, do you know of its having been done ? — No, I am confident- 
it is never done. 

Is there any re-inspection of the butters on the part of the merchants them- 
selves, before they ship them ?— They can have re-inspection, but they do 



not ao It. 1, T 1 ‘ 1 

Is there a private re-inspection of their own?— Yes, very generally, 1 think. 

Do they ship their butter under the qualities that have been marked before 
they purchase it ; or do they, in case the re-inspection induces them to alter 
the quality, ship according to their re-inspection ? — They ship always according 
to the original inspection. 

Have you any reason to believe that the brands, so affixed at the weigh-house 
m Cork, are altered before the butters come to the merchant in London?— 
Never ; it is mv own conviction that it is not. 

Is not the farmer obliged by law immediately to bring his butter to the 
weighing-house, on his entering Cork — Yes, he is. 

If he enters late where does he take it?— The weigh-house is open at all 
hours of the night. 

What is the object of this regulation ?~The reason of it is to prevent the 
possibility of having false brands ; for it is easier to put on a false brand before 
any thing is done to the butter, than to substitute a brand for a correct one. 

Is not a right of search given in the Act, for casks that may be supposed to be 
taken to- private stores?— Yes, if the weigh-master gets intimation thatbutter 
has been carried to private stores, without being first brought, to the weigh- 

house. 
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house, he has a right of search, and can seize that butter ; it.becomes forfeited 
under the Act. 

He has a right to enter private houses to search for butters? — I am not quite 
a lawyer enough to say, whether he has a right to enter private houses ; but 
I know, under the Act, he has a right of search. I am confident that if he 
heard that a farmer had butter in his lodgings, he could enter his lodgings and 
take it. 

How are frauds punished in the Cork market? — Under the Act, the firkins 
ought to be confiscated ; but the weigh-master, in order to save the trouble of 
going down during the heavy time of the season before the mayor with tliose 
casks, compounds for the fine with the farmer. 

He compounds the confiscation for a fine imposed by hiraself?^ — Yes. 

What becomes of the butter ? — The batter is given up to the farmer. 

With power to him to sell it again if he can ? — It is generally sold before it 
is inspected at all, or weighed. 

Then, in point of fact, by this system, the firkin, which the law condemns as 
unfit, is allowed afterwards to go into the market? — In point of fact, there are 
a great number of frauds committed in the packing of butter, which do not come 
under the letter of the law. Tlie law states, that all firkins packed with new 
butter, and with old butter made of coarse salt, bay-salt, instead of white ; and 
all butter packed with more salt than is necessary or requisite, is subject to 
confiscation. There are a great number of frauds which do not come in under 
this designation ; there is a good deal of butter, of a different quality and 
different colour, which is not old butter, and the farmer puts it in, either 
around the butter or in the middle, so as to deceive the buyer, and by that 
means, though an actual fraud, it does not come in under the letter of the 
Act ; and if those firkins were carried before the mayor, he could not, under 
that Act, confiscate them ; and that is another reason why the weigh-master 
compounds with a fine. 

In point of fact, some of that butter which the law confiscates as unsaleable, 
is allowed to go into consumption, and a fine taken for it?— Yes ; but it goes 
into consumption at a lower quality than it would if the fraud had not been 
detected. 

Do the farmers complain of any part of the practice of the weigh-house ? — 
Yes, I think the practice they most complain of is, the coopering of their butter 
after it is weighed, before it is allowed to go out of the weigh-house ; the 
coopers are not paid so much a year, but so much per hoop and per twig ; they 
are paid a penny per hoop and a halfpenny per twig. 

How much per stave ? — 1 believe four-pence, but I am not confident as 
to that. 

State the system which is acted upon with respect to the cooperage ? — 
After the butter is weighed, if those cooper's think that the firkin is not in 
a merchantable state to be allowed out of the weigh-house, they take it away, 
and have it coopered ; and if it requires hoops, put on hoops j if it require? 
other twigs, they put on twigs, and charge the sums I have stated ; these go 
into their own pocket. 

Who pays that ? — The farmer. 

Who is the judge whether it is properly coopered or not? — The welgh.- 
master’s cooper is the judge himself. 

He is the judge whether it requires it, and he does what he likes, and is 
paid for it ? — Yes, unless the butter buyer, who is a great friend of the farmer, 
interposes and prevents it, he has a great deal of influence there. 

Is not there a different course pursued, according to the market for which it 
is intended ? — This question does not refer to the weigh-house coopering ; in 
the merchants store they are gone over, and those intended for the West Indies 
and Brazils have iron hoops put on them. 

Those done with iron lioops, have they not a proportion of the butter scraped 
out to put in pickle ? — Yes. 

And the cask made so tight as to exclude the air and retain the pickle ?— -^Yes. 

What proportion does the butter coopered for the foreign market, bear to that 
which is made for the home consumption market in a loose way r— All the blitter 
sent to Jamaica and Barbadoes is sent trimmed tight ; there are about twenty* 
five thousand lirkins sent to those markets. . 

Is not there a proportion of that butter sent to England ? — Yes, to Liverpool ; 

4'06. M ‘2 there 
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there la a good deal of tight butter sent for the purpose of being exported from 
thence to the Brazils. 

In this process of coopering you have described, which takes place after the 
weighing, is the business done with the consent of the farmer P-'-No, he com- 
plains greatly of the cooperage. 

Has he in your opinionjust cause of complaint? — I think it is necessary that 
the firkins should be put into a merchantable state, before they leave the weigh- 
house j if that was not the case, the farmers would certainly bring in their 
firkins in such a discreditable state, that it is absolutely necessary to have the 
weigh-house cooperage. 

Is it done in a vexatious manner? — It does not appear to me to be done in 
a vexatious manner ; but the farmer is ready enough to complain if he has not 
every thing his own way. 

Is this cooperage so well done as to relieve the merchant from the necessity 
of new coopering the butter before he exports it? — It is not. 

You stated in the commencement of your examination, that you are what is 
termed in Cork, a butter buyer? — I am. 

State the nature of the business of a butter buyer? — A butter buyer is 
a person very largely connected with the farmers ; he has a regular set of 
customers, who deal with him either for money which he has advanced them at 
the commencement of the season, towards the butter they will make during the 
season, or for motives of convenience to themselves ; generally speaking, 
a farmer deals with a particular merchant, and it very often occurs, that their 
father and grandfather have dealt with the same house ; in my own case 
it does. 

Are they brokers between the merchants and the country people ? — In some 
measure they are brokers ; but I think they differ from the business of 
a broker. 

Does the butter buyer buy on his own individual account, or for the account 
of the merchant ? — lie buys on his own individual account. 

Is not this branch of the trade peculiar to Cork ? — Yes, it is. 

Then in point of fact, the difference between the butter buyer and the butter 
merchant is, that the butter merchant deals exclusively in butter, and directly 
with the butter maker ? — Yes. 

What advantages in your opinion, do the farmers and the exporters of butter 
derive from the existence of this intermediate person? — I think that the farmer 
derives very considerable advantages, inasmuch as he is always sure of selling 
his butter, no matter of what quality, on arriving in the market. If he were to 
sell that directly to the export merchant, he would have to sell one sort to one 
export merchant, (for that export merchant may have a demand only for that 
quality), and another merchant for another description of quality. The butter 
buyer receives all his butter, no matter of what quality, and sells it afterwards 
in assortments to the export merchant. And on the other hand, the export mer- 
chant derives advantage from this ; for if he has an order for a certain quality, 
he can buy that directly from a butter buyer ; whereas, if he were to go to 
a farmer, he would have occasion, if he had an order for two hundred firkins, to 
buy at least five hundred of different qualities to complete that order, so that 
it is generally conceived in Cork to be a convenience on both sides. 

What are the profits of the butter buyer ? — The profits of the butter buyer 
vary according to the price of the article. The prices given to the farmer are 
different ; it is very difficult to explain that, without going a little into detail. 
There are three descriptions of prices in the butter market ; the first is what is 
called “ Cant price that is the price given by the export merchant to the 
butter buyer, and by the butter buyer to the fanner ; the profit of the buyer on 
this description of butter is 2lbs. weight of butter per firkin. 1 calculate that 
the butter buyer makes about 7 for cant butter on a hundred firkins ; the other 
description of price is w'hat is called Currency, that is, the price allowed by 
the butter buyer to the farmer, to whom he has advanced his money ; it is 
generally ten shillings per hundred under the current price. Out of this ten 
shillings the butter buyer pays for the empty firkins, pays the weigh-house fees, 
and pays custom charges j and on a hundred firkins of butter the profits I make 
to be about 18/. For those hundred firkins, he must advance at the com- 
mencement of the season, at least Q501. 

Do they charge interest on the advance ?— No ; if the butter maker keeps his 

butter 
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butter to the end of the season, though he may have received that advance at Mr. 
the commencement of the season, there is no charge for interest, except on the Fagan. 

balance of his account for which interest is charged. '' ^ 

Can you form any calculation what interest a butter merchant charges a 
farmer for any advance he may make? — I tliink it comes to ten per cent. I * * ’ 
beg to observe, with reference to cant butter, that the profit is what I have 
, stated, seven pounds, provided the butter buyer charges no more weigh-house 

fees than he actually pays at the weigh-house. This is not the case ; many 
butter buyers charging more than they actually do pay at the weigh-house. I 
am one of those that do not charge more. 

Do the butter buyers misapply the mark for the cant butter? — No ; the other 
description of price is what is called Over-Currency ; it is generally 4^. 4rf. per 
hundred on the currency price ; at over-currency the butter buyer pays for 
empty firkins and custom charges and weigh-house fees. The profit' on 100 
firkins of this butter I make to be very near 7 I. 

In the cant price you have two pounds of butter on each firkin? — Yes. 

Yon ascertained that to be about 7 1. for every hundred firkins? — Yes, allow- 
ing a pound. 

I If the price of butter be high, do not you make more than that? — Yes, 

certainly. 

That seven pounds is not the regular profit, is it? — No; it is the average 
profit. 

I Are you aware of the description of persons that sell by cant and by cur- 

I ‘ rency ? — There are a great number of farmers who are unconnected entirely 
I with butter buyers, and sell their butter to the highest bidder, on coming into 

the market; those vary, they are respectable, and not respectable. 

Is it not generally supposed, that every man who can afford to advance money 
for his firkins, and does not require an advance, sells by cant and not by cur- 
rency ? — He sells either by cant or over-currency, which is the same. 

' The cant is the most favourable for the seller, and the most unfavourable 

I for the buyer ? — Yes. 

I The currency mode of buying and selling is, where persons are obliged to 

I require an advance of both casks and of cash on account ? — Yes. 

The difference you state is ten shillings a hundred weight ? — Yes, generally ; 
varying according to the price of empty firkins ; if they are high the difference 
is greater, if empty firkins are lower the difference is less. 

What is called the over-currency is the trade with that description of persons 
who get firkins but do not require an advance of money ? — Yes. 

I Then the only difference between the currency and over-currency is, that 

I one man requires an advance on account of his butter, and the other does not ? 

— Yes, exactly. 

1 In point of fact, there is six shillings difference between the currency and 

• over-currency? — Four shillings and four-pence, and it is very often five 

1 shillings ; four and four-pence is what is allowed generally. 

Then five shillings and eight-pence constitutes the difterence between cur- 
rency and over-currency ? — Yes. 

t • Then, in fact, the five shillings and eight-pence per hundred weight consti- 

‘ tutes the remuneration of the butter buyer for the advance of money ? — Yes. 

r ' That he looks upon as the interest for his advances ? — Yes, and the very 

* great risk he runs ; five pounds to one poor farmer, ten pounds to another, 

. scattered about the country ; I dare say I have fifteen or twenty thousand 

3 pounds due to me all over the country. 

2 In bad debts r — No, not in bad debts, I am not so unlucky as many ; a very 

1 considerable butter buyer told me the other day, he has twenty-four thousand 

t pounds bad debts upon his books ; the risk is very considerable. 

r At what season of the year are those advances made? — At this particular 

y season of the year. 

s Have the advances of the butter buyers in Cork been much influenced in the 

1 present spring, by the recent failures in Cork ? — Decidedly very much, 

t, They have declined ? — They have ; I think this season there will be very few 

e to advance. 

I- When are the returns made to you ? — It varies ; the principal months for the 

return of butter are in July, August, September and October; during those 
is ' months the princinal part of the butter is sent in. 

:r I -406. ‘ M3 In 
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In what circulating medium are those advances made?— Formerly, they werd 
made in tlie butter buyers own notes, but since the year 1 820, when the failures 
took place, they were obliged to advance in bank notes ; now there are no pri- 
vate bankers in the city of Cork, and they are advanced in national notes, 
or the notes of the provincial bank. /. i • 

Are the Committee to understand that the butter buyers of Cork issued 
notes on their own account to the butter makers in the county ? — Yes. 

Describe the nature of the note? — Like any common bank note, and thos« 
notes got circulation even better than the common bankers notes ; my father’s 
notes used to circulate about Kerry, at the time of the failures, when every 
banker’s note got into disrepute, my father’s notes kept out, and though he has 
been dead four years some of his notes are not come in yet. 

Those practices do not continue ? — No. 

Are those notes given on a stamp?— Yes, on a sixpenny stamp, and the pri- 
vate bankers on a three-penny stamp ; and my reason for not continuing them 
was, that the interest would not pay for the expense of the stamp. 

Were those butter buyers registered bankers ?— No, they took out no licence, 
if they had taken out a licence, they would have had to pay only three-pence 
for the stamp. 

Is this system of advance declining, or increasing?— It is declining. 

What is the reason of the decline ? — I think the condition of the farmers is 
so improving, that they do not want the advance, and that money is scarcer 
now than it had been formerly ; in the time of the banks in Cork, the butter 
buyers used to get money almost for nothing from the bankers, for the purpose 
of circulating their paper ; a farmer who had not a cow in the world, used to 
get a very large allowance from the butter merchant, but that system is coming 
to an end. 

Do. you conceive this system of advance to be a good one for the farmer ?— 
I would certainly like to see the condition of the farmers so improved, as not 
to require it ; but in the condition of the south of Ireland at present, I think it is 
very advantageous to him, he is enabled to pay his rent at the time of year when 
he no produce at the time, when if he did not pay his rent his cows would 
be sold, and he is enabled to buy new cattle at the beginning of the season, 
and may substitute milch cows for dry cows ; but I am so patriotic, that I 
should certainly like to see the condition of the people so improved as not to 
require it. 

Ought not the failure of the bankers to have the effect of renewing the 
practice of the butter buyers issuing their own notes ?— No ; there was such 
a fatal stab given to credit by the former failures, that the butter buyers would 
not venture ; credit is not so great as it was formerly. 

Would the farmers not be disposed to accept of those notes? — If I, and 
a few others in the trade, were to advance our notes, they would be received ; 
but I do not think they would remain out long enough for the interest to 
exceed the price of the stamp. 

There would be a discredit on notes of that description, among the holders 
of such notes, if now issued ? — Yes. 

•Do you think the landlord would receive them in payment of rent, from 
the butter-maker ?— Not all notes ; there were only three or four butter buyers 
notes which got circulation. 

If you think the system of advance on the part of the buyers of butter to 
the farmer, be advantageous, how do you account for the circumstance of its 
not prevailing in any other neighbourhood except that of Cork ? — I think that 
arises out of the condition of the south of Ireland ; it is not so wealthy as the 
other parts of Ireland ; I think that is the reason. 

Are you aware that there is a very considerable sale of butter in the markets 
of Limerick, Tralee, and Clonmel ; and that no advance takes place from the 
buyers of butter to the farmers, in those markets?— Yes ; but the reason for 
that is, that there are no butter buyers in those markets ; and that the export 
merchants have something else to do with their capital, than to advance it to 
the country ; an export merchant could not carry on his business, if he were, 
at the commencement of the season, to advance to the farmer. 

• Does this system of advancing money, prevail in any otlier trade?— No. 

- What is the lowest description of dairy farmer to whom you are in the habit 
of advancing ?— I advance to a person who has five cows, or three cows, who 

sends 
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sends me in five firkins in the year j and I advance to persons who send me 
in three hundred firkins in the year. 

Was not the butter trade in Cork mainly increased, in the first instance, by 
that practice?— I really think it was. 

• Does the butter purchased by those butter buyers, invariably go to the 
weigh-house P—It must do it, or it would be forfeited. 

You were induced to make those advances, on a knowledge of the indivi- 
dual’s character, and so on? — Yes; we would not advance money to any 
person whom we do not know, with whose circumstances and means we are not 
acquainted, unless he is introduced by a person we know, and who will join 
him in a note. 

If there was no regulation by law to prevent those persons committing frauds 
on the buyer's of butter, the business of buying might be carried on without 
any danger of such frauds being committed? — No; I think there should be 
always a regulation against frauds. 

Notwithstanding, you have so much confidence in the seller, as to advance, 
money in the way you describe? — Yes; it very often occurs that those -in 
whom we have the greatest confidence, have frauds in their butter ; they are 
not aware of it themselves ; their dairy people, without their knowledge, do it 
very frequently. 

You stated, that there is very little advance in the present season, on account 
of butter to be delivered in the course of the year, in consequence of the 
stoppage of the Cork banks ; what will become of the currency price in the 
course of the present year, will it remain? — Yes; there will always be a cur- 
rency price, even though there was no money advanced at all for the purpose 
of the over-currency. The over-currency farmers are those w’ho send in their 
butter to the butter buyer, and leave the money in his hands during the whole 
of the year. 

And the currency is where the butter buyer advances ? — Yes. 

If he makes no advance, how do you ascertain what it is? — That portion of 
the committee of merchants who are elected by the butter buyers, seven in 
number, compose the committee of the currency, and they regulate the 
currency, which is according to the demand from the export merchants. 

Do you conceive, that il' this intermediate class of persons were done away 
with, the farmer would gain by selling directly to the export merchant the 
commission or brokerage of cant butter? — No, I think there would still be 
a brokerage. For instance, in the corn market ; though the farmer sells his 
cqrn directly to the export merchant, there is still a brokerage. 

Are any greater fees charged to the farmer who sells his butter by cant, than 
to the farmer who sells at the weigh-house ? — There are many of the butter 
buyers charge more than they pay in the weigh-house; that I stated before. 

There is a great competition among the butter buyers ? — Yes, amongst those 
who receive cant and over-currency butter ; there is not that competition that 
there was formerly in the advance. 

Is that a profitable trade? — The advance is the only trade which is profitable 
now, but it is nothing exceeding the common profit in any mercantile business ; 
for instance, there are very few fortunes made in the butter business. The 
g£uns of my father and grandfather, who made some money, and Mr. M'Carthy, 
who has made a large fortune, arose from the profits of their exporting to the 
West Indies and other markets formerly, and from fortunate speculations, and 
not entirely from their dealings with the country. 

. What proportion does the cant and over-currency butter bear to that deno- 
minated currency butter?— I believe that the proportion which the curi-ency 
butter bears to the cant and over-currency is about one-twentieth, or from one- 
fifteenth to one-twentieth. 

Can you, from your own knowledge, state whether the farmers are satisfied 
in general with the system in Cork? — Yes, I can state certainly, from my own 



knowledge ; I heard a very considerable maker of butter state, before I left 
Cork, that not only himself, but many others equally as respectable as himself, 
are very partial to it, with some minor exceptions. 

The merchants in Cork are also satisfied with it ? — Decidedly. 

If the butter trade of ail other parts of Ireland were freed from legislative 
interference, with the exception of Cork, would the merchants of Cork be: 
satisfied to continue tlieir trade under its present restrictions ?~They would ; 
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I know that the committee of merchants (and I am a member of that body) 
would be very happy that it should remain as it is, even though the rest of the 
butter trade in Ireland was freed from legislative interference. 

Does not butter from Kerry, Limerick and Waterford come to Cork, though 
there are markets for butter in those respective counties, where there are 
fewer restrictions than there are in Cork? — Yesj a great proportion of the 
butter received in the Cork market, comes from Kerry and from Limerick. 

The market of Tralee has been recently established? — Yes: about two 
years. 

Is that on the increase?— I cannot state that; the butler merchants of 
Tralee lost considerably last year, and their means are not very great, and 
possibly they may not be inclined to go so deep into the butter trade this year 
as the last. I know a f^mer, who lives in Tralee, that sent his butter to me 
in Cork, though he is so near the Tralee market, and though the qualities 
given in the Tralee market are much better than those given in Cork, but his 
butter is always so good he gets first quality. 

Is he a farmer who receives advance of money from you? — No: he leaves 
his money in my hands. 

Can. butter bought in the neighbouring towns, be brought to Cork and 
shipped without being re-inspected in the Cork weigh-house? — No. 

Has it ever occurred, that butters brought from other markets into the Cork 
weigh-house, have been changed to qualities inferior to that branded on them 
at those markets ? — Yes; that has very often occurred; it occurred, I believe, 
this last year, on butters sent from the Tralee market that were first and 
seconds, they were made thirds. 

Has the reverse taken place ?— No, I am not aware that it has. 

The Committee are to understand, that you are of opinion, the freeing the 
butter trade from all legislative interference, would be injurious both to the 
farmer and the merchant r — Yes; if those regulations could be carried on 
without legislative interference, I should wish them to be freed of that ; but 
I am not aware that that would occur ; I believe the country people would still 
oversoak their firkins; that the coopers would still make firkins of bad timber. 
I know ft to be the fact, that without legislative interference the country 
people will not take advice ; for instance, it is generally complained, that the 
Cmrk butter is too salt for the Lisbon and the London markets ; the committee 
of merchants, to obviate those complaints, published regulations to the country 
people, stating what salt it would be necessary to put into the firkin, and that 
they would get a higher price for their butter, and still they persevere in over- 
salting the butter ; tnis shows that legislative interference is still necessary. 

Is there any legislative interference regulating the quantity of salt thi shall 
be put into the butter ? — No. 

But in point of fact, did not those recommendations which you allude to as 
having been given by the committee of merchants, produce a sale in the Cork 

market or a particular description of butter, called London particular butter ? 

Yes, made by those large makers of butter who reside near Cork, but I do not 
think it afiects makers of butter in Kerry or Limerick, 

Does that bear a fair price ?— I believe it does. 

How much?— I believe very near four shillings; the first of London par- 
*^Th ^k' d*^ shillings a hundred over the first of any 



Supposing by an alteration of the law, the present butter regulations to which 
your evidence has applied itself, were all pursued, but that it was no longer obli- 
gatory upon the seller to go to the butter weigh-house, and to adhere to those 
regulations, but that they might, if they thought proper, sell directly to the 
merchants ; do you think very many of them would avail themselves of that 
privilege ?— No ; I think they would still persevere in selling to the butter buyer. 

Ihen you conceive they would feel it more tor their interest to sell through 
agency of the butter buyer, and through the regulations of the market • 
Yes, certainly. 

Do you conceive there would be any inconvcuience arise out of such an 
T which has Just been suggested ; namely, leaving the 

parties the option of selling by regulation, or without it?— As the present renu- 
laUons under the law are excellent, I tiiink it would be dangerous to interfere 
with them, and that is the opinion of all the merchants in Cork, 
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As you have stated that, in point of fact, an alteration of that law would not 
produce an alteration in practice, and as in the former stage of your examination 
you have expressed an opinion, that it is unwise to do that by legislative enact- 
ment which can be done by the private interest of the parties, how do you think 
any inconvenience would arise from the alteration of the law? — It was ray pri- 
vate opinion, that a butter maker may employ a butter buyer as an intermediate 
person between himself and the export merchant } but I maybe erroneous in 
that opinion, and that it would certainly be dangerous to alter the law in that 
respect, for the present law is certainly advantageous to the character of the 
butter in the market. 

Do you think the makers of butter would deprive themselves of the benefit of 
the Cork regulations, unless they felt that they liad a reasonable chance 
of advancing their interests, by selling immediately to merchants ? — Certainly 
they would not. 

£)o you not think, that in the case of an option being given to the farmer, 
the farmer who is fraudulently disposed would not go to the public weigli-house, 
but invariably to the merchant ? — No doubt. 

■ And on the other hand, the respectable farmer would go, in your opinion, to 
the public weigh-house ? — Yes. 

Do you not conceive also, that the butter producer on a great scale, who is a 
man of intelligence and education, and who established a correspondence with 
respectable, merchants of the first class, would feel a sufficient confidence irt 
that merchant, to induce him to sell without the intermediate agency of any 
one ? — Yes j and I believe there are some very large makers of butter, who do sell 
their butter immediately to the export merchants. 

Is not a very large proportion of the butter made by farmers, of an inferior 
description ? — In Kerry, the great proportion of the butter is made by farmers 
not of a respectable class, 1 mean not gentlemen. 

How many cows do each keep ? — Some twelve, some foi'ty, some not above five. 

- Are there many who do not keep more than five ?— There are many. 

Do you suppose those persons would deal v.ith the merchants, or the mer- 
chants with them, without the intervention of the butter buyer? — I think not ; 
that they would always be inclined to come to the butter buyer, in the first 
Instance ; he assists them through the weigh-house, he prevents their being 
keated with too gi'eat severity, and protects them ; and the export merchant 
would not spend his time to do so. 

If it was not for the intervention of the butter buyer, do you conceive the 
butter maker would be treated with too great severity at the weigh-house ? — ^ 
I cannot say that he would j but the country people have an opinion, that they 
Would not be treated well, unless they had a butter buyer over the inspector, 
that they will not get good quality j and that if they had not him at the scales, 
they will not get good weight. 

• That is an opinion on their part ? — Yes. 

Is that complaint founded in justice, in your opinion ? — I think it is not; it is 
an opinion among the ignorant farmers. I think it is a very great hardship, 
that the butter buyer is obliged to attend to the inspector ; the countryman 
thinks he has not justice done him, unless he does so ; and the butter buyer 
pretends to interfere with the inspector, where his interference is of nd 
^vail.. - 

What has given rise to that Opinion among the lower orders of farmers? — 
I cannot say ; but the country people in general, think that unless a person in 
a good coat assists them, they will never be done justice to in any court in 
Ireland. 

By the local Act, has not the weigh-master a power of entering houses and 
searching for casks that he may suppose to -be improperly made, or improperly 
branded ?— I believe he has the power of entering houses, if he suspects there 
are casks there falsely branded. 

Have you ever known that power exercised? — I have not, but I believe it 
has been exercised. 

Do you think it desirable it should continue ?— I think it is very advisable. 
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Mr. William Flounders, called in j and Examined. 

TO what house do you belong? — William and Jonathan Flounders & Co. of 
W.Fim ndcn. ^ Liverpool. 

^ What is the nature of the trade of your house ? — We are importers generally 

iSaS. ’ of Irish produce, corn, butter, bacon, beef, and pork. 

Are your dealings principally for t!ie produce of Ireland ?— Principally. 

From what markets of Ireland are you supplied with butter chiefly? — The 
mai'kets of Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Dublin, Sligo, Belfast, Londonderry, 
and a little from other ports, as Wexford, Tralee, and Youghall. 

Are your transactions in the butter trade to -a considerable annual amount? 
— They are. 

Can you state the quantity of butter which you received from Ireland in the 
course of the last year, and any years before ? — I cannot exactly. 

Can you state the importation into Liverpool r — The importation into Liver- 
pool for the entire of last season from the Isi of May 1824< to the 30th of April 
1825, was 309>4'i6 firkins. 

Are you aware of the regulations to which the butter exported from Ireland 
is subjected, previous to exportation, in respect of re-examination, weighing, 
and branding? — We have a general knowledge. 

Is it the habit of your house to purchase the Irish butter upon the character 
it receives from its brand in Ireland? — Certainly ; there are one or two ports 
in which the shipper is his own inspector; but in most cases we purchase on 
the faith of a public inspector. 

Does that public inspection which takes place in Ireland, give facility to the 
Sale’ of the article ? — Great facility. 

Would the want of such inspection in Ireland delay or prejudice the sale of 
the article ? — It would almost prevent it altogether in the way in which the 
trade is now conducted in Liverpool. 

Is your house contented to purchase the butter upon the character it receives 
on its inspection in Ireland, without any fresh inspection in your warehouses ? 
— Certainly. ' 

If the butter you receive from Ireland required a fresh inspection at your 
warehouses in England, would not that lessen the price you would give for the 
butter, from the expense you would be put to in the additional inspection in 
England ?— The confidence in a good Irish inspector certainly tends to improve 
ihe saleable value of the butter in Liverpool. 

Is there any difference in the quality of the butter that comes from the 
different ports of Ireland?— There is a great difference in the quality of butter 
eoniing from different ports in Ireland. 

Which of the ports of Ireland send the best quality of butter to the 
Liverpool market, in your opinion ? — Belfast butter generally brings the highest 
price. 

’Which next ? — Carlow. 

From what port does that Carlow come ?— From W’aterford the kind which 
sells the best, and some from Dublin also. 

Are there any complaints of the butter coming from some of the Irish ports, 
as compared with that coming from the other ports ?— There are. A large part 
of the butter shipped from Waterford and Dublin is much complained of. 

On what account? — It is not shipped on the inspection of the public in- 
spector, but on the inspection of the shipper. 

Does that deteriorate the price in the Liverpool market? — It renders the 
butter less saleable. 

Does it in consequence bring a less price ? —It does. 

The butter is branded according to its quality, is it not, first and second and 
third?— Yes, there are no fewer than five descriptions of quality in Cork and 
Limerick. 

Are 
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Are the butter sales 



made according to the qualities marked upon the cask? 



— Yes, in Liverpool. 

Where do you dispose of the Irish butter you purchase at Liverpool ? — The 
local consumption is considerable ; but by far the larger part goes into the inte- 
rior, to the manufacturing districts. 

Is by far the greatest part of the Irish butter purchased by your house in 
Liverpool, consumed in England? — Yes. 

Is it principally in the north of England, or does any part go to London r— - 
In some cases it goes to London. When there is a redundancy of butter in 
Liverpool and a deficiency in London, it is shipped thither ; but the principal 
market is the north of England and the midland counties. 

Is any proportion of the butter you import from Ireland, sent to the West 
Indies, or the foreign markets ? — The Cork butter is principally sent to foreign 
markets. To the West Indies and South America chiefly. 

. Is it generally found that the butter corresponds with the quality marked 
upon it ?— Yes, especially at the ports of Cork and Limerick. 

Are there public inspectors at those two ports? — There are. 

Are there any complaints made by the houses at Liverpool, who receive 
Irish butter, of any alteration of the brands and marks at any time having been 
made?— Such frauds have occasionally been committed, but they are very rare 
at the ports I have mentioned, Cork and Limerick. 

Is there any complaint of alterations having been made at any of the other 
ports? — Occasionally there are fraudulent shipments from almost all the other 
ports. 

Have representations been made by the Liverpool merchants receiving the 
butter, to their Irish correspondents, in consequence of those frauds ? — No doubt 
of it, frequently. 

Have you any information to give to the Committee, that would mark that 
those frauds are more peculiar to one port than another?— We consider that 
the quality is likely to be the best, where the inspection by a public inspector 
is most efficient ; and that there is the greatest opening for fraud in those 
ports where the merchants are their own inspectors ; and Waterford, Dundalk, 
and Dublin, are the places I think most complained of. 

Do the merchants in Dublin, according to your information, inspect for 
-themselves ?— We understand so ; they put their own mark upon the butter, 
and it is sent usually as the shipment of such a person. 

Does it appear upon the casks coming from Dublin, that alterations are made 
in the brands of those casks? — I have no knowledge that it is so, but Dublin 
butter in our market is always purchased as a butler depending upon its quality 
on the shipper of the butter, not on any public inspector. 

Would it make any and what alteration in your butter trade, if it was 
understood in Liverpool that the Irish butter was freed from every degree of 
legislative regulation as to the inspection, branding or marking the qualities 
-upon it ? — I conceive that that would introduce great uncertainty, and be of 
most injurious consequence to the trade generally. 

Both to the Irish seller of butter, and to the English importer?— I think to 
both, but clearly to the English importer. 



Since the inspection has been established, has the butter trade with Liverpool 
increased? — Yes, very much. 

Do you attribute that increase to the inspection, or to the greater demand 
■for butter? — Partly to the greater demand, but chiefly to the improved inspec- 
tion, inasmuch as we find the export trade of those places where the inspection 
is best has increased most. 



20 April, 
18-26. 



Is it within your experience to know whether the butter which comes from 
places where inspection is rigidly carried on, is in more favour with the market 
Allan butter coming from places where the inspection is not rigid? — Decidedly 
so. I believe there is scarcely a wholesale house in the trade which would not 
give a preference in the purchase of butter to that imported from a place where 
the inspection was rigid, over that imported from any place where the quality 
must depend on the honour of the shipper. 

Is the butter coming from the places where the inspection is rigid, sold upon 
the authority of that inspection, while butter f^om Waterford and Dublin 
remains unsold? — I believe there is scarcely a firkin of butter front. Cork, 
N 2 Limerick 
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Mr. Limerick or Sligo, now remaining in Liverpool unsold, whereas consider^Ie 
W.Fhunders. quantities from Dublin and Waterford, especially flora Waterford, remain 
' unsold. 

90 April, Liverpool is considered the largest market for the importation of Irish butter 
• of any in England, is it not? — Decidedly so; the importation into London 
last year was about 26,000 firkins less than into Liverpool ; and this year the 
importation into London is very nearly 100,000 firkins less than into 
Liverpool. 

State the quantity of Irish butter imported into Liverpool, from the 1st of 
May 1824 to the 1st of May 1825 ? — The quantity was 309,416 firkins. 

What was the quantity imported into London, during the same period?— 
283,3] 9 firkins. 

What was the import of butter into Liverpool, from the 1st of May 1825 to 
the 15th of April 1826 ?— 318,717 firkins. 

What was the import into London during the same period ?— 219,200 firkins, 
according to my information. 

From that table it appears that Liverpool is the largest market for the 
importation of Irish butter ?— Yes, I say nothing of foreign. 

Is it the opinion of the merchants of Liverpool, that the inspection, previous 
to its leaving the place, is essential to the character of the butter?— We cer- 
tainly conceive so, and essential to our own safety in receiving it. 

You state that the Waterford butter is of inferior character to the butter 
coming from other ports? — A portion of the Waterford butter is very good } 
the Carlow butter is equal, in some instances, to the Belfast butter. There are 
some of the Waterford shippers whose butter is usually good ; but a considerable 
part of the butter shipped at Waterford, by merchants of Clonmel, Garrick; 
and other places, is of inferior quality. 

Is it within your knowledge whether the butter coming from Waterford is 
not exported upon the brand of the merchant? — It is. 

If it is exported upon the brand of the merchant, must not it come into the 
market very nearly upon the same terms as if the trade was without any re- 
.striction of inspection ?— I know no protection that a respectable shipper \vould 
have over a fraudulent one, if the trade were laid open by the legislature, which 
he has not at present. 

Do you conceive the inspection of a sworn officer is more satisfactory to the 
English buyer than the warrant of the seller ?— There can be no question of 
that. ^ 

State your reasons for that opinion ?— By the established custom of the trade, 
^etween buyer and seller, the test of quality is the examination of a sworn 
inspector m Ireland, who being a disinterested man between the two parties, 
his decision is submitted to by both. 

Does not that test apply with greater force to butter, than almost any other 
article? — Decidedly so. ^ 

Inasmuch as butter is an article which cannot be sold by sample ? Butter 

must be .sold upon the credit of the person inspecting, and not by sample. 

Do you not conceive that if this security of inspection was removed, the 
character of the Irish butter would suffer very much in the internal markets 
of England ?— I have not a doubt of it ; as it would probably occasion nu- 
merous frauds. 

Would it not be productive of great disputes at those places, between the 
consumer and the merchants, in various parts of England? — So much so 
that I think the trade could not be carried on as it is at present. * 

Has not the quantity of butter imported from Limerick, and Derry, and 
Sligo, and other towns, been greatly increased lately ?— The export from the 
places named, has greatly increased, and increased in some proportion to tJie 
effects of the regulations. 

Are you aware that there is a greater increase in the export in those places 
than in other parts of Ireland ? — I conceive so, decidedly. ^ 

Do you know the nature of the inspection at Limerick ?— The paper I now 
produce to the Committee, states it. 

Is the inspection of Limerick founded on any law ?— It is a local law 

Were you acquainted with the state of the butter trade before the ao-reement 
to which you have alluded was entered into?— Yes, I was, for many years 
before that. ■' 

In 
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In what state was the butter trade of Limerick, prior to that agreement? — Mf. 

The butter exported from Limerick was in as low estimation as almost any butter Fioundm. 

that came from Ireland. ^ 

What was the effect of the regulations to which you have alluded, on the e® Apiif, 
butter tmde of Limerick ?—The effect was to render the article generally sale* 
able in the English markets, and consequently greatly to increase the demand 
for it. 

What advance do you suppose the butter trade of Limerick has made in pro^ 
portion to the other markets of Ireland, since that i — I believe the exportation 
at Limerick has about tripled ; that is not the case at most of the other ports. 

Are you aware that those regulations are matters purely of voluntary agree- 
ment between the parties, and not in consequence of any legislative restriction 
whatever? — The inspection at Limerick, so far as we know, is certainly by 
3 voluntary agreement ; the Chamber of Commerce at Limerick takes the 
business into its own hands, and makes the regulations which it conceives most 
for the benefit of the place. 

Having stated, that prior to the introduction of those regulations the trade 
of Limerick w'as in the worst possible condition, and that subsequent to those 
regulations it has improved, are not you inclined to attribute that improvement 
to the voluntary agreement among the sellers, and not to the law, which com 
tinued invariably the same during the whole course of that period?— I am of 
opinion that the agreement on the part of the sellers to conform to the regula- 
tions established by the Chamber of Commerce, is the main cause of the 
improvement in the Limerick butter trade. 

Do not you think that the trade in butter between Liverpool and Limerick 
has greatly improved, whether the system of inspection has arisen from legis- 
lative enactment or voluntary agreement? — Certainly I do. 

Do not you consider that some system of inspection is absolutely necessary, 
w’hether it was by voluntary agreement or by legislative enactment ? — I consider 
it as unimportant to us, whether the thing is done by voluntary agreement or 
by legislative enactment ; but we consider it essential to be done in one way or 
the other. 

Provided it is fah'ly and honestly done? — Yes, that is all we seek ; the mode 
of doing it we leave to the shipper in Ireland. 

If the provisions of the present law were rigidly inforced, particularly in 
Waterford, do not you tliink that they would be sufficient to protect the English 
merchant from the frauds which exist? — I am not exactly aware of the regula- 
■tions at Waterford. 

Are you aware of the Act of 1812? — I paid attention to it at the time: 

I have not looked at it lately ; but the ^Ict has been virtually so much over- 
looked in many parts of Ireland, that we have not thought much of it. 

But, generally speaking, it is the decided opinion of the merchants at Liver- 
pool, that inspection is essential to the protection of the buyers in this country ? 

, — It has been considered essential for the merchants in Liverpool, and the pur- 
chasers in the interior of this country. 

Is the species of inspection to which you have alluded, a species of inspection 
which fixes different qualities and marks to the different casks, to denote their 
quality? — It is. 

Then, if you are told that no such provision exists by law at all, to what 
provisions of the law do you apply your observations, when you recommended 
a continuance of the inspection ? — What we look to is local regulation, whether 
voluntary or legislative, at the port whence the butter is shipped. 

Is there not a great deal of salt butter made in England? — I believe there is 
a large quantity. 

Is there any regulation by Act of Parliament respecting butter made in 
England ? — We do not sell that description of butter in the county of Lancaster, 
or at our port, and I am not acquainted with the regulations. 

Do you know whether there is any law respecting the butter trade in 
England ? — I am not aware. 

Are you aware that there is a large quantity of butter exported from the 
north ol" England to London ? — I have heard so, and believe it. 

Do you believe that the merchants of London are under any disadvantage 
from there being no inspection of that butter by an officer ? — They are the best 
judges of that. 

t 40b. N 3 Have 
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jif.. Have you ever heard of any complaint upon that subject? — I am not aWarc 

U'. Flounderi. that I have ever heard the subject discussed. 

' You state that the trade could not go on, as it is at present, if there was no 

30 April, inspection j do you mean to say, that England would cease to import butter 
from Ireland if there was no inspection ? — No j but I say that, as the trade is 
now conducted at Liverpool, sending butters into the interior without the 
examination of the merchant, it would be seriously injured if those regulation! 
were done away. 

If the law was altered, and there was no inspection and branding in Ireland, 
the trade at Liverpool must take some new course? — Yes. 

Do you mean to say, that the quanity of butter imported into Liverpool 
Would be diminished in consequence of repealing the law requiring inspection 
and branding in Ireland? — I believe it would. 

Do you mean to say, that the quantity of butter for the supply of England 
which now goes through Liverpool, would be diminished if this law was 
repealed? — I speak of regulations at the shipping ports; if those regulations 
were done away, my opinion decidedly is, that the demand for Irish butter 
would be materially diminished in the district we now supply. 

Do you think there would be less Irish butter eaten in that district if the law 
were repealed ? — I think the same price would not be given for it. 

Do you mean to say that the value of butter is in any degree dependent upon 
the act of inspection ? — The actual value cannot, but the trade is materially 
facilitated by it. 

You say, the actual value of butter cannot be affected by the process of 
inspection? — The inspection makes the butter neither better nor worse, but it 
makes the butter more saleable. 

If the inspection makes the butter neither better nor worse, that cannot alter 
the price of it, can it? — I think a buyer would give more for an article which 
had undergone inspection and classification by a skilful person, than he would 
for an article the quality of which was uncertain. 

What prevents a person buying butter from knowing the quality of it ? — 
Persons in the interior send an order to Liverpool for fifty or a hundred firkins 
of a particular kind of butter ; they cannot inspect it personally ; it is a great 
convenience to have a sworn inspector in Ireland, 

Do you mean to say that the Liverpool merchant could not inspect the butter 
himself ?~He could inspect it, but continual disputes would very likely arise 
between buyer and seller in consequence of that. 

Then the repeal of the law would only give to the Liverpool merchant more 
trouble in Conducting his business? — I do think it would ^ve him more trouble, 
and also that his business would be rendered extremely insecure. 

Do you mean to say that, as a merchant in Liverpool dealing in butter, if the 
law was repealed, you would be unable to prevent yourself sustaining loss in your 
transactions ? — I wish to make a distinction between general law and regulation; 
it is to the local regulations of the port that we look, and if they were done away, 
I have not the smallest doubt it would be attended with the greatest inconve- 
nience to the merchants at Liverpool. 

Supposing there were no local regulations, do you mean to say yon could not 
find merchants in the ports of Ireland, in whom you could place confidence to 
supply you with butter, upon honest principles of ‘dealing? — I have no doubt 
there are merchants, both in Dublin and Waterford, who would supply butter on 
honest principles of dealing, but I should have much more confidence in butter 
marked by an honest inspector than by a merchant. 

Do you mean to say, that it is more easy to find an honest inspector than an 
honest merchant in Ireland ^ — I consider that a person who was disinterested 
would be most likely to give satisfaction. 

Supposing the law repealed with regard to branding and inspection at the 
ports, could not the business of dealing in butter in Ireland be equally well 
carried on as the business of dealing in beef or bacon, and with equal advantage 
to the Liverpool merchant? — I think not. 

Are you aware, that at former periods there existed Acts of Parliament in 
Ireland for regulating the packing of beef? — I know very little on that subject. 

Are you able to say how the butter business was carried on before the Act 
of Parliament in 1812? — I had had a long experience of it before that time. 

Was the business carried on, on the credit of the marks of the public inspector 

in 
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in Ireland ?— ^The inspection was so lax in many cases that the butter was bought 
®n the credit of the sliipper rather than the inspector. 

. Did you find any practical difficulty in carrying on your business as an im- 
porter of butter when the law required no public branding and inspecting ? — 
The greatest difficulty ; the trade has been comfortable indeed, comparatively, 
since the inspection became severe ; and it is comfortable in proportion to the 
severity of the local regulations. 

. Then, in point of fact, the advantage you derive from the law is in point of 
convenience in saving you trouble ? — Not altogether so ; we conceive it protects 
our purses, and that frauds are prevented by the intervention of a local 
inspector. 

How can that be, when you have already described that the business of in- 
specting is only well conducted in three ports, namely Cork, Limerick and 
Sligo ? — I have said no such thing ; I spoke of those as places where the inspec- 
tion was most efficient. 

. Are there not some ports in Ireland where the inspection is not efficient ? — 
There are. 

Do you ever import from those ports ? — ^We have imported from those ports, 
certainly. 

Do you import upon the credit of the inspector, or the credit of the mer- 
chant? — At Waterford, whatever inspection previously takes place, we know 
that ultimately the quality is fixed by the merchant himself, and consequently 
we purchase the butter upon the credit of the merchant, our opinion of his 
skill and his honour. 

Are you aware that the butter trade has charged hands in some of the ports 
of Ireland, from being in the hands of very respectable merchants, to the hands 
of persons much less respectable ? — I am aware that there is a greater compe- 
tition in the butter trade of Ireland, and that there are consequently a greater 
number of small dealers than formerly. 

If the inspection were repealed, supposing the consumption of Irish butter 
in England continued to the extent.it now does, in what way would you con- 
duct your business? — If we had not the protection of the law, we must depend 
upon the faith of the person with whom we' dealt. 

What course would you take, if you required a certain quantity of butter 
from Ireland?— If I wanted to purchase butter from any particular port, 
I should look to the person who, I thought, would ship it at the lowest price, 
and of the best quality. 

You have no doubt, that you should find merchants in the ports of Ireland 
that would ship it properly? — I do not wish to reflect on the merchants of 
Ireland, but I should rather depend upon the. skill of a sworn inspector. 

. If the law was repealed, and you wanted Irisli butter, what course wotild 
you take to obtain it? — I conceive there would be no other course but to write 
to the merchant for it. 

If you doubted the merchant acting correctly with respect to you, would not 
you have an opportunity of ascertaining the fact, by inspecting the butter at 
Liverpool? — No doubt 1 should, but the mischief would be partly done before 
I could do that ; the custom is to ship the butter, and draw a bill, and I must 
accept the bill before I could examine the quality of the butter. 

Is the usage to draw tor the full amount? — The question refers to an order 
on Ireland, in which case the shipper, of course, draws for the full amount; in 
cases of consignment, a certain portion only is drawn for. 

If it was the custom to draw for the whole amount, and inconvenience should 
arise from that, could not you alter that custom, and make an agreement, by 
which the whole amount should not be drawn for ? — I conceive the Irish 
merchant would think he acted very unskilfully, if he sent his butter to a re.- 
mote market, to be there inspected at his own risk. 

Would not there be a. profit attending this transaction, to induce the Irish 
merchant to secure your custom ? — I think there is no ordinary profit in the 
butter trade of Ireland, which would compensate for the risk of having butter 
thrown back on the hands of the shipper. 

In point of fact, this would be a security to you of an honest dealing on his 
part ? — -If I had the option of rejecting it, so far it would be a security. 

Do you . suppose he would give you that.option ? — 1 think not ; it is contrary 
to the whole conrsh of trade, so far as I know. 

^ 40h. N4 Do 
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Mr. Do you mean to say, that this course of trade would expose you to be dc-i 

W. Tioundtn. frauded by the Irish merchants? — I say, that if all local and legislative regular 

' tions were done away, I think that importers would be liable to loss, and great 

ao April, inconvenience. 

If an English merchant was to be the purchaser of butter for you, would you 
consider an impartial sworn inspector equally necessary for your dealing ? — 

I certainly in every case must consider, that a disinterested third person would 
be more satisfactory than another, whether English or Irish ; I make no 
difference ; I am not wishing to throw any stigma upon the Irish character. 

What induces you to place so much confidence in a public inspector in the 
capacity of taster of butter in Ireland ? — Experience. 

• Do you mean to say that his duty is so well performed at all the shipping 
ports of Ireland, that you can as a matter of course place confidence in the 
"tnarks with which the butter comes over? — I have not meant to say so, I have 
not said so at all, inasmuch as I have distinguished between different places}- 
I stated that the confidence we place in the butter, is in proportion to the 
severity and efficiency of the inspection and regulations of the place. 

It cannot be taken as a general rule, that because the law provides for the 
office of public inspector, that office will be always well filled? — By no means# 

• I think it is not always so. 

Do you mean to say that where public duties are to be performed under Acts 

■ of Parliament, by officers similar to public inspectors, that as matter of expe- 

■ rience those diiti®s are well executed? — I have no knowledge of any such officer. 

Did you ever hear of its being a practice at the place of export, to alter and 

• falsify the brands of inspectors and weigh-masters ?— I have often heard that, 
and believe it j it is in order to prevent that, that we wish to have these local 
regulations so strict. 

When you import butter, are you in the habit of inspecting the butter before 
you sell it? — We sell exclusively by the brands. 

If you find so much advant^e as a Liverpool merchant, in the inspection of 
•butter in Ireland ; will not the importer of coals in Ireland find a great advan- 
tage from the inspection of coals at Liverpool ? — I apprehend there is less 
difference in the quality of coal than of butter, and that the two articles have 
no points of similarity. 

Is it not possible to make mixtures of coal, so that it may profess to be one 
description of coal in place of another ? — It is so I believe. 

Are there not great differences in the quality of coals ? — I believe there are ; 
if I am asked, whether I think that there would be an advantage in seeing 
that good coals were shipped rather than mixed coals } 1 answer, there 
would certainly be an advantage. 

To what foreign countries do you export butter from Liverpool? — We have 
exported very little, we usually sell it to the exporters. 

Suppose a Cadiz merchant wished to have a quantity of Irish butter sent i 

from the port of Liverpool, would it be of any advantage to him, that there | 

should be a public officer in Livei-pool, to inspect and brand that butter before 
it was sent away from Liverpool? — Any thing of that sort to give certainty to 
the quality of the butter, I conceive must be useful to the trade. 

If the merchant at Cadiz thought proper to give you an order for exporting 
butter, do you think that he would prefer taking that butter upon the credit | 
of an inspector appointed by the corporation of Liverpool, or upon your 
own credit? — I conceive that would depend on his previous experience. i 

In point of fact, what is the description of butter which you sell for expor- 
tation to foreign markets ; is it not Cork butter, made up expressly for that 
purpose ?— There is scarcely any butter shipped from Liverpool for foreign 
markets, except the Cork pickled butter. 

Is not that made up in a particular manner? — It is made up in tight casks, 
with a portion of pickle to preserve it in a hot climate. 

And to exclude the air? — Yes. 

“ The other butters which come to Liverpool, purchased by you, or consigned 
to you, are not made up in the same close manner ? — Not usually ; but the 
closer the better. 

But if you had orders from a foreign tmirket for Irish butter, is it not the 
Cork butter,- made op in that manner, which you would so e.xport ? — Yes ; unless 
for Newfoundland. I 

You I 
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You state that you send your butter into the interior of the country from 
Liverpool; have there been any complaints by your customers, of its/ not an- IK Floundw. 

swering the character given of it by the brand? — It is rarely, if ever, the case, ' 

that butter from ports efficiently regulated, such as LimericK, is complained of ; April, 

but butter which has no public mark upon it, such as Waterford or Dublin, is 
occasionally complained of, and even returned. 

Do YOU mean, that there is no public mark upon the butter from Waterford ? 

I am not aware of any public mark upon the butter from Waterford ; it is 

bought and sold by us on the credit of the shipper. 

To what cause do you attribute that existing in Waterford and not in other 
ports of Ireland ? — To the want of efficient public inspection and regulation ; 

4;he Waterford merchant is permitted to remove the butter to his own store ; he 
inspects it, or his servant inspects it, and calls it of such quality as he thinks 
proper, without reference to the inspection in the public markets. 

Do you think that the fact of the consumer being satisfied with the quality 
of the butter sent from those ports, is owing to its really answering the character 
of the brand, or to the consumers being satisfied that the butter is really such 
as it has been described by the brand? — It is experience in the butter which 
gives confidence to the persons in the country ; they have found Limerick 
butter, for instance, on inspection to answer to the quality branded upon it; of 
course they have in future a confidence in that without inspection. 

Are you aware that there are inspectors of butter in the interior of the 
country? — We understand there are inspectors of butter in the interior of 
Ireland in many towns. 

Would you be as well satisfied with their inspection as you would with the 
inspection of those at the ports? — By no means. 

For what reason ? — Tlie butter inspected at any particular port has usually 
a particular quality annexed to it ; that we know from experience. What is 
branded in the interior we know little about ; we do not know the regulations 
which prevail there. 

You say you consider Carlow butter the second in quality which comes irito 
the port of Liverpool ? — I have said that a portion of Carlow butter coming into 
the port of Liverpool is equal to most we liave ; but a great quantity marked 
Carlow is very inferior indeed. 

Are you aware that there are inspector's both at Dublin and at Waterford? — 

I understand so. 

Is not the butter, shipped either at Dublin or Waterford, branded ? — It is not 
shipped according to the public inspection ; according to our information the 
shipper puts his own mark upon it, without reference to the judgment of the 
public inspector. 

Do you understand that to be the case universally, or only as to the butter 
which comes by inland navigation to Waterford ? — We underst%pd it to apply 
to all which comes from Waterford. 

Is there butter marked Carlow, which was not made there ? — There is a 
large portion so marked, w'hich is bad butter, and we believe the name is put on 
merely to sell it. 

' Then the conduct of the business is not very correct? — Very bad in some places. 

Have you had any correspondence with your correspondents in Dublin or 
Waterford, as to the butter not being properly inspected? — I have; and the 
most respectable of the Waterford merchants say that the bad quality and the 
bad character of their butter have originated in the small shippers, who send a 
bad article ; and that they, namely the respectable merchants, wish to have the 
thing so done that they may have the benefit of their own name and character 
in selling their butter. 

Do you deal with select persons in the ports of Ireland, or indiscriminately 
with the merchants there ? — If we were to give orders we should do it certainly 
to those houses in which we had confidence ; but if any other merchants of 
Ireland sent us blitter for sale on their account, we should do the business. 

Is it your practice to give orders for butter ?^ — Occasionally we do so, but by 
much the largest part of our business is by consignment. 

When you give an order do not you make your purchase in some degree, 
on the confidence of the merchant as well as on the confidence of the 
inspector? — Certainly, where the inspector was the same I should still give a 
preference to a respectable shipper. 

406. O Do 
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Do you sell batter for the supply of the interior of the manufacturing 
districts, from Liverpool ?— Yes, we do ; the greatest part of what we sell is so 
sold. 

Do you conceive that the persons who buy from you buy upon the credit of 
the Irish inarks, or upon your credit ?— Upon both, but chiefly upon the credit 
of the Irish marks. 

You have spoken of small shippers in Ireland, do you conceive they ship in 
their own name, and without making use of the name of others or the brands 
of the officers ?— I have no doubt there are very frequent frauds committed by 
them. ^ 

Are you aware that Mr. Wilson the Member for the city of London brought 
m a biU for the purpose of preventing frauds in the ports of Ireland, about two 
years ago ? I am aware that there was such a bill, but have no distinct recol- 
lection of its provisions. 

Supposing an alteration of the law to take place, which left it optional to the 
merchants in Ireland either to have their butter inspected in the present way 
or to purchase it upon their own knowledge, and to ship it upon their own 
credit ; if you were dealing with an Irish merchant, under that alteration, would 
you deal with any merchant but one of the highest character, who did not make 
use of an inspector ?~I should certainly think it most essential to attend to the 
character of the shipper in a case of that sort. 

Do you not then think, that on general principles that system of trade would 
be the best which offered the highest premium to persons of character and 
integrity ?— On general principles I should certainly think so. 

Would not the necessary consequence of such an alteration of the law be, 
that a small trader, a man who was not known, who had not an established 
character, would find it necessary to add to the character of his house the brand 
of the inspector j whilst a merchant, long known and established and of superior 
character, might be enabled to trade on the character of his house ?— Utfques- 
tionably a man established in good character as a merchant would ; but in as far 
as Liverpool at least is concerned, however high the character of the merchant, 
and however perfect our confidence in his firm, we should think it best that an 
indifierent person, a skilful inspector, should class the butters. 

Is not that in some degree from the peculiar quality of the butter, more than 
from the distrust of the merchant ?— It is not from a distrust of the shipper; 
butter always requires a most close and particular examination 

Is whole of your evidence applied to the system of the inspection and 
branding which distmguislies the qualities of butter ?— Yes. 

If there was no inspection or branding in the ports of Ireland; is it your 
opinion that frauds would be practised in consequence, in the trade between 
Ireland and bngland .-—I have no doubt of it. 

Is it your opinion that frauds are not now practised ?— Unquestionably they 
are ; but I think they would be increased if the local regulations were 
withdrawn. 

Is there anything in the character of butter which should admit of fraud 
being practised so extensively, that the buyer of butter should not be able to 
wotect himself from such a system of fraud? — I think the buyer could not in 
all cases fully protect himself.' 

Do you mean to say, that it is a good principle to have merchants regulated 
by the control ol inspectors, and not to leave it to their own honesty and 

credit; is that a fair principle you would apply to an English merchant? 

1 make no distinction between an English and an Irish merchant. 

Is that a principle likely to instil honesty and fairness into the merchants of 
any counriy, to keep them always under the control of an inspector ?— I think 
that an efficient inspection cannot injure the character of the Irish merchant 
Ihe control ot the inspector is exercised on the farmer. 

Supposing the inspector to discharge his duties faithfully ; does it not in 
point of fact, put the honest shipper and the fraudulent shipper on an equal 
footing ?— I cannot see how a man can be a fraudulent shipper, if he submits 
nis goods to the inspection of the sworn inspector. 

• act of the inspector put the man of honour and 

integri^ on the same footing, nearly with the man who might not be governed 

by so high principles?— It certainly does. bv'v'uvi 

Has 
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Has not that a tendency to put the business or a certain proportion of it into Mr. 
less honest hands ?— I think not, so long as the inspection is kept efficient. Piovndm. 

Have you ever heard of any instances of inspectors being bribed at the 

ports, to put brands on the casks which they do not properly deserve ? I believe April, 

that has been frequently done. 

Has it been done of late years ? — I have no great knowledge of it j but it is 
supposed to have been the case. 

Have you any particular case to state to the Committee r — No one occurs 
to me. 

Is it an impression upon your mind, that it is a fraud often practised ?— In 
some markets I suppose that likely to be the case. 

Do you believe it to be the case in the places with which you deal ? — In such 
places >3 Limerick and Cork I do not think it likely, 

Is it so in Belfast ? — I never heard of it or suspected it. 

Is it so in Londonderry ? — I have not heard of it ; the inspection is now 
strict there. 

Has the improvement in the Limerick market been more rapid than in the 
other butter markets in Ireland you are acquainted \with ? — Than almost any 
other I am acquainted with. 

And that in consequence of the voluntary agreement to which you have 
referred ? — Yes i 1 do not speak of the law 5 but the regulations under this 
agreement. 

Mr. John Herd, called in ; and Examined. * 



TO what house do you belong in Liverpool ? — Bryans, Herd, and Haworth. 

"With what description of mercantile concern is your house principally con- John Herd. 
nected? — Principally in the Irish trade, importing butter, corn and provisions, 

Are you large dealers with Ireland in butter?— Yes, we sell about fifty 
thousand firkins annually. 

From what markets are you principally supplied ? — The great bulk we get is 
from the north of Dublin, Newry, Belfast and Derry; we get considerable 
quantities also from Limerick, Cork, Sligo, Waterford, Wexford, Dundalk, and 
Drogheda. 

Are you in the habit of procuring your butters from Ireland, by orders given 
to correspondents there, or by consignments to your house? — Principally by 
consignments; we do give some orders. 

How long have you been in the butter trade ?— Twenty -two years. 

How long have you been in the house of Bryans & Company? — About four 
years. 

Are you aware of the regulations under which butter is inspected and 
exported from the ports of Ireland ?~From many of the ports I am. 

Are you of opinion, that it would be advantageous to or facilitate the butter 
trade of Ireland, to abrogate all the regulations for the inspection and branding, 
or to continue them?— I think there would be no safety in the trade, if the 
inspection were given up. 

Do the inspection and the marking of the butter facilitate the sales, and enable 
you with confidence to supply your customers ?~It is by the inspection we sell, 
for we cannot take samples into the country ; I travel, and sell it as the 
inspection of Limerick, Cork, or whatever other port the butter is shipped at. 

Where is the butter which you get from Ireland principally consumed? 

Avery large bulk of it in Lancashire, and we have sent considerable quantities 
to Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and the neighbouring towns. 

It is principally consumed in different counties in the north of England ?— 

Yes, it is. 

Has the butter trade of Ireland considerably increased of late years ? — Very 
considerably to Liverpool. 

Had you a knowledge of the butter trade of Ireland before the system of 
inspection and marking appointed in 1812 ?— Yes, I have had a knowledge of it 
for about twenty -two years ; there was an inspection then in most of the principal 
places ; from Sligo little butter was shipped twenty years ago ; only a mw 
hundred casks in the course of the season. 

V ere you ever in the house of Mr. Flounders ? — 1 was, fourteen years. 

As a partner, or clerk ? — As a clerk, I travelled in the country for him. 

You are a person who travel through the country to take orders?— I am. 

406. O 2 Did 
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Did you execute that duty for Mr. Flounders^s house ? — Yes, 1 did. 

JoknHtrd. You now execute it for your own house? — Ido. 

N,/ ' Are you acquainted with Mr. Flounders’s opinion on the subject of the 

20 Apriij regulations for the butter trade ? — I am, generally. 

1826 . you concur in his general opinions upon that subject ? — Yes, I do. 

You came up together? — We did. 

And your general views are the same as his upon this subject ? — They are. 

You have used the expression. Where the inspection is good? — Yes, where 
the inspector knows his duty, and performs it properly. 

What places or place are there where it is not good ? — I consider the inspec- 
tion in Dublin and Dundalk very bad, and also in Wexford ; in fact, the shippers 
re-inspect it afterwards themselves, and ship it on their own inspection ; in 
Waterford they do the same. 

Is the inspection in Waterford bad? — The shippers of Waterford alter it, 
and make the quality what they think fit themselves. 

What is your practice with respect of consignments, do you accept for the, 
amount ?— No, we do not. 

Has any:bill of lading been sent to you of a shipment, where no shipment 
has taken place ? — We do frequently receive invoices and bills of lading before 
the butter has been shipped ; the parties had the butter no doubt by them, but 
probably there was no vessel to take it in . 

Was that invoice regularly marked as to the quality ? — They could not send 
Ihe invoices unless they had the butter, because it would be impossible for 
them to tell the weights of each firkin precisely. 

Has such a thing ever happened as invoices being sent to you when the 
shipper has actually not had the butter in his possession ? — No, I do not 
remember an instance of it. 

You have said that there would be no safety in the trade, if inspection were 
given up ; now suppose Parliament thought proper to repeal the inspection, 
would not there be the same consumption of Irish butter in England, as tliere 
is now ? —It is very likely that there would. 

Wonld you not be able still to carry on the business of a butter merchant in 
Liverpool ? — Not with safety, I conceive. 

Do yon mean to say you could not, with profit to yourself? — We should 
never knov/ what the quality of the butter was that was coming to us, and of 
course should not know what to accept upon it. 

Would that induce you to give up the trade? — I cannot say that we should 
be induced to give it up. 

Do you conceive you should still be able to make a profit by carrying it on ?— . 
I conceive the trade would be. much more dangerous, and more liable to 
considerable losses. 

. Cannot you, by taking proper pi'ecautions, protect yourself against loss — 
No, I do not think we could. 

If you found an Irish merchant consigning improperly and fraudulently to 
you, would not you stop your communications with him ? — Certainly we should 
do so ; but we might have suffered considerable loss by him, before we found 
him out. 

Would not every English merchant do the same tiling ? — I think they 
would. 

If the consumption continued the same in England, would not the effect of 
repealing the law be in the end, to compel the Irish merchants to change their 
practice from a fraudulent course to an honest course, in order that the con- 
sumption might be supplied ? — I can scarcely answer that question ; I do not 
know what they might be compelled to do j but suppose we bought 500 firkins 
of a shipper in Ireland, and the market got up five or six shillings per cwt. he 
has an opportunity to make the quality of the butter to correspond with the 
price we had given him, without his sustaining any loss. 

Do you mean that such a state of things could possibly exist as the supply 
of .4i or 500,000 firkins of butter to England, without the English importing 
i^rchants being able to carry on the trade without loss?— I think they would 
have greater loss to themselves than they have now by a proper inspection. 

Would not the nature of the trade in the end, bring it into a trade of honest 
dealing between, the parties, if, even in the first instance after the repeal of the 
inspection, the Irish merchants should endeavour to carry it on on a fraudulent 

principle ? 
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principle ?— No ; I do not think it would ever be brought into a trade that we 
should be safe with j new shippers would be always rising up, and we could 
not tell how they would ship it till we had lost perhaps considerably by them. , 

Would not the same principle of private interest, which operates in other 
trades, operate in the Irish butter trade ?— It is a peculiar trade ; we cannot 
carry samples into the country ; we are obliged to sell it as the inspection of 
the port it comes from, without any warranting as to quality. 

Do you believe there would not be a number of honest merchants in the 
different ports of Ireland, who would take care to ship sound butter, and to, 
supply you as an English importer properly ? — I do not think all in the trade 
would, because there would be various descriptions of persons in it. 

Would not the nature of the trade and your own interests, lead you, as, 
importers of butter, to deal only with that class of the trade who were honest 
and regular in their dealings ? — It certainly would, if we could find them out. 

Are not you very often obliged to deal with persons, of whose character you 
have not a very good opinion ? — Yes ; we certainly are when they send iis. 
consignments ; however we take care in that case to accept moderately. 

Have you ever turned your attention to rendering the inspection at the ports 
more strict than it is ? — We have urged our correspondents to do so. 

Are you enabled to suggest to the Committee any opinion, from the mer- 
chants or of your own, as to the mode of effecting that object ?— There 
certainly could be considerable improvements in many of the Irish ports, — 
first, as to the making of the casks and doing away with super-tares; for 
instance, a cask weighing eighteen, pounds, and there being only thirteen or 
fourteen allowed for the weight of it ; this often is in consequence of the cask 
being made of fresh wood, which imbibes the pickle from the butter. It would 
be very desirable if a certain over-weight was allowed at all the Irish ports, 
from the scale, of about two pounds beamage ; in some they allow four and 
others nothing. . ■ vr 

Is there a sufficient quantity of beamage allowed in all the ports r — No ; 
when Waterford butter comes to Liverpool it is generally short of weight, 
which) involves us in disputes with our correspondents in the country. 

Have you ever turned your attention to the making the inspectors perform 
their duty more accurately than they do in some of the ports ?— We have no 
power in this country of doing that. 

Have you had any correspondence with the merchants in Ireland as to the 
enforcing tliis more pointedly ?— No, I do not know that we have ; we have 
frequently written our correspondents that we did not think the inspection was 
as strict as it ought to be, for that we had more complaints of quality from the 
country buyers. _ • j . 

Have your correspondents suggested those officers being appointed by 
different bodies or difierent persons ?— We do consider that the inspector, ought 
to.be appointed or recommended by the different Chambers of Commerce. 

Is that virtually the case at present, as far as you know ?— I believe it is in 
Limerick and Cork, but it is not in many other ports. 

Do you not conceive, that if the public officer was appointed by the Chamber 
of Commerce, and those more interested in the faithful discharge of his duty, 
a better inspection might be made ? — I think there might. 

Do not you think, if that was the case, many objections made against public 
inspection would be done away with ? — I think they would. 

Are you aware that there are inspectors in some of the country market 
towns ? — I am. 

You are aware that they inspect the butters brought in by the farmers r — 

What do you think the effect of tliat is upon tlie farmers ?—I think country 
inspection might be done away with. • i . 

Does it not appear to you to be a system of mistrust, not trusting to the 
honesty of the farmer?— I think the country inspection prevents the butter 
being injured in quality so much as it otherwise would be, if every buyer were 
suffered to bore it. , _ i 

Do not you think the merchant who goes into the country to purcliase the 
butter from the fanner, would be as good a judge himself as the taster ?— There 
are some, no doubt, who would. . , , t • c 

• - How do you conceive it would ever be possible to ascertain the honest Irish 
O 3 merchant, 
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merchant, if you place them always under an inspector? — If they are under an 
inspector we have nothing to do with their honesty ; we look to his correctness 
in qualifying the butter properly. 

Are you acquainted with the manner in which the inspection is carried on in 
the interior? — I am in some places. 

Are you acquainted with the description of farmers who attend those 
markets?— No, I do not know that I am. 

Are you acquainted with the quantity of butter they bring to those 
markets? — I suppose each may bring from one to six or seven firkins. 

Without a local knowledge of the facts of those markets, you caimot state 

how far this local inspection may be necessary or otherwise ? I conceive it as 

unnecessary myself. 

Have you personally visited any of them?— I have some of them, not all. 

Have you seen the operation in any market ? — Yes. 

Which of them ?— I have been in Banbridge and in Strabane, but I never 
saw them inspecting in Strabane. 

Have you been in any in the Queen’s County district? No. ^ 

As a Liverpool merchant, would you require, supposing inspection to be pro- 
per, any other inspection than that for the ports of export ?— No, I would not. 

Upon what principle would you have an inspection at the exporting port, 
and not in the interior market?— Because the inspection in the interior market 
has to be re-inspected again at the shipping port, and it injures the quality of 
the butter to have it bored so frequently. ^ 

Has not the butter to pass through the hands of two or three different per- 
sons before it comes to the exporting merchant ?— There are middle buyers 
called jobbers, but many of those jobbers buy on their own judgment, running 
the risk as to inspection at the port to which they carry it. ® 

When you recommend the continuance of regulations and inspection, do 
you refer to an inspection that enables you to distinguish between the several 
classes of the butter, as of first, second and third quality ?— Yes, I do. 

Without such distinction being made, do you conceive the system of in- 
spection would be of any use to you at Liverpool at all?— No, it would not. 

Have you had any reason to complain of the manner in which the casks are 
Ured in Ireland: — From some of the ports we have, particularly from Dublin. 
Dundalk, Newry and Waterford. 

What is the ground of your complaint?— A firkin that is allowed for tare 
thirteen pounds, when the butter is turned out will weigh frequently sixteen 
pounds, which is a loss of three pounds to the small country dealer, which is 
serious to him. 

Have you had many complaints made on the part of the country retailers?— 
We have ; I never go a journey but 1 see casks weighed which run from three 
to four and five pounds more than they ought, and this we have to allow for, or 
we should lose the custom of the person purchasing. 

Have you had any other complaints made?— We have, frequently, of the 
quality (ff butter from Dublin, Waterford and Dundalk, which is the princinal 
stock of butter now in Liverpool, and which is nearly unsaleable in consequence 
ot the quality not being to be depended upon. ^ 

Has the trade in the port of Limerick increased very much within your 
knowledge?~Very much. ^ 

Ai^ you aware ^at that is in consequence of the voluntary agreement of 
the Chamber of Cqmnierce, and not in consequence of any regulations by 
law.— I never was in Limerick, but I have always understood it was the 
Chamber of Commerce that were chiefly instrumental in appointing a proper 
inspector ; it was formerly very incorrect ; I remember when few persons would 
purchase Limerick butter. ^ 

Mr. William Faussett, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside ? — I reside within a mile of Sligo. 

What is your situation there?— I am provost of Sligo. 

Are you acquainted with the state of the butter trade at Sligo ?~A great 
deal ot It, as chief magistrate, has come under my observation. 

Is it an increasing trade? — It has been a decreasing trade these last two 

years j 
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years ; there has not been the same quantity of butter come to market as there 
had been before; there has been a general falling off through the kingdom 

Do you know the average ?~I believe the average tor the last tw? or three 
years is about 43,000 casks ; but the deputy weigh-master is here, who can 
give the exact return. 

Who is the weigh-master? — Mr. Wynne. 

The Member for the town of Sligo ? — Yes. 

What are the fees payable on the sale of butter in the town of Sligo : first 
for the branding of the cask — The charge for the branding of the empty cask 
IS one penny ; there is no more charged. 

What <^arge is there on the weighing and branding the cask when full of 
butter?— ihe charge for the weighing of it is two-pence. 

Upon the tasting and marking the quality ?- Upon the tasting there is 
a penny charged, and a halfpenny for marking the quality ; there is also another 
penny charged, one halfpenny for the ticket, and one halfpenny for branding 
the distinction of quality upon it. c j 

What charge is made for the unheading the cask, or the cooperage ? — When- 
ever a cask comes to market which is unheaded, the cooper charges one penny 
for the unheading of that cask ; but that is perhaps not more than one cask out 
of twenty. 

How much is charged for the ticket of the weight?— An halfpenny is 
charged tor the ticket ; there is a charge for custom besides. 

How much is the custom? — Two-pence. 

Is there any charge made by the merchant who buys, upon the countryman 
for the cooperage?— I understand and believe it to be the fact, that the 
merchant charges him three-pence per cask. 

How much does the whole amount charged for the tasting and branding and 
weighing amount to, exclusive of the custom ?— Five-pence halfpenny, including 
the branding of the empty cask. r y o 

The empty cask is not charged for at the same time as the full one?— No: 
the empty cask comes at one period, and afterwards it comes filled ; but I must 
remark, that the empty cask probably has been branded by the weigh-master 
in a distant county not in that market. 

You are quite clear that no greater charges than those, are made at SRgO'— 
I am certain of the fact. “ 

Are you aware what is the amount of the fees prescribed by Act of Par- 
liament?—! am ; the amount of the fees prescribed by Act of Parliament, is 
one penny for branding the empty cask, and two-pence for branding the full 
cask, and one penny for tasting. 

How do you account for the excess of charge, as compared with the parlia- 
mentary fees ?— In the case of tasting, the law requires, that tlie butter should 
be branded either merchantable, or unmerchantable, and the additional half- 
penny is for describing the qualities. 

The gradations are not recognized by law ? — They are not. 

Does the Act of Parliament recognize any charge of the ticket?— No : but 
It does not require a ticket to be given. 

Is it a voluntary act on the part of an individual selling his butter asking for 
a ticket, or is he obliged to take a ticket, and to pay that fee which is so 
required?— He is not obliged to take a ticket; on the contrary, I have known 
persons refuse to take a ticket and not be charged. 

Do you know what has introduced the practice of taking tickets at Sligo? 

The merchants purchase by the tickets; when the butter is weighed and 
qualified, the man brings a number of tickets to the merchant, and the merchant 
purchases by the tickets instead of going round to the casks. 

Are you aware, whether it is not sometimes necessary at Sligo for the coun- 
trymen to leave the butter in the weigli-house for some considerable time before 
it is weighed? — There are as many persons as can well attend to it weighing 
the butter; perhaps some . individuals may come in the night before, but the 
whole of the butter market is on two days in the week, and on those two days 
there are very often fifteen or sixteen hundred casks coming into the market ; 
It takes up a very considerable period weighing the butter. 

Is there a charge for storeage paid for the butter?— The country people are 
not charged for storage, but the merchants pay a fee for storage which I will 
explain : In the year 1819, a complaint was made that a merchant was in the 

406. O 4< habit 
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• . Mr habit of altering the scrapes and qualities of his butter, in consequence of which 

WiUiam Fatmetti the deputy inspector of Sligo was sent to the Liverpool and Manchester market, 

V — / where the butter was exported to. He was able to get at the frauds. Ihe 

20 April merchants of Sligo were indignant at the conduct of this individual who had 
1826. ’ done so, and they all agreed that if the weigh-master would find stores in which | 
all the butter should be stored, from the time of sale to the time of exportation, 
to prevent frauds of this kind occurring again, they would pay the weigh-master 
a reasonable sum for the storage of their butter ; some merchants do not store 
there, but those who do, pay the weigh-master two-pence a cask. 

Does that butter so stored go directly from the store to the ship ?— Yes, it 
does ; and that prevents any alteration in the brands or the taking out quantities 
of butter, which has been the habit also. 

Did not an occurrence take place at Sligo, in which a merchant claimed a 
right of storing in his own stores, having the butter first branded ?•— That Im 
t^en place, and he does store in his own store j it is a voluntary act in the 
merchants to use those stores or not ; only one merchant makes use of his own 
store, the remainder make use of the public stores. i 

Was not there an application made by a merchant, who wished to use^liis 
own stores, to have the butter branded agreeably to law before the sale, and to I 
have the butter stored in his own stores, and was not that application refused ?-- 
I am not aware of the circumstance ; but as to branding previous to sale, it is 
impossible to fix the. hot branding iron to the cask on that day ; there-are only 
two days in which butter is sold in the market ; the country people bring m 
from 1,500 to 2,000 casks, and it is impossible for one man to go through the 
weighing and branding them on one day. 

Does not the law require they should be branded before they are sold ? — Yes j 
but I would recommend that there should be certain days for branding and 
certain days for weighing it is impossible to have the whole effected on the 
same day. 

Does not this system produce frequently delay to the farmers themselves ? — 

It does ; it produces that which I think very wrong, the merchants paying at 
a late hour at night, which is a serious loss to the town, for if they were paid 
early in the day a great deal of that money would be laid out in the town, and 
I think no butter should be sold after a certain hour in the day. 

How is the weigh-master of Sligo appointed r~By the corporation, under the 
Act of 1812. 

It is a local jurisdiction : — It is. 

Supposing any complaint brought in Sligo against any of the officers in the 
weigh-house, for charging too much or for delaying a merchant improperly, 
before whom would such a complaint be heard? — That would be brought in the 
first instance before me as the chief magistrate. 

■ The county magistrates in Sligo can act, can they not? — Yes, they can also 
act at sessions ; the corporation of Sligo is not a county of itself, it is only a 
•part of the county of Sligo, therefore the county magistrates can also act, and 
they can also go before the sessions. 

What is the habit at Sligo with regard to beamage?— The habit at Sligo with 
regard to beamage, I think, requires to be examined into ; there is, in the first 
instance, two pounds soakage under the Act allowed on weighing empty casks, 
with regard to beamage there is four pounds allowed on the weighing of a full 
cask of butter. 

How- much is the allowance for beamage and soakage together? — Six 
pounds. 

You consider it of advantage to the farmer to have some intermediate place 
where to deposit his butter, till he can conveniently sell it to the export mer- 
chant? — I have no doubt of that. 
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THE RIGHT HON SIR GEORGE FITZGERALD HILL. BART. 

IN THE CIIAIK- 



Mr. William Faussett, again called in j and further Examined. 

WHAT are the annual profits of the deputy weigh-master at Sligo ? — I can- 
not possibly state. mUiam Fauiutt, 

Do you know what the profits of the weigh-master are ? — I cannot say ; the • 

deputy weigh-master is here, and will be able to inform the Committee. as April, 

Are any duties performed by the weigh-master j or are they all performed 
by the deputy ?— They are all performed by the deputy. 

How is the weigh-master appointed? — The weigh-master is appointed under 
the 52d of George the 3d,' by the corporation of Sligo. 

Of how many does the corporation consist ? — They consist of the provost and 
twelve burgesses. ' 

Is the weigh-master himself a member of that corporation ? — He is. 

Supposing that Parliament were to continue the present system of restrictions,- 
do you conceive that the present amount of fees is necessary for the support of 
the weigh-house? — I do think that they are necessary, and that they w'ould 
require to be increased in some respects, for additional duties, which are not 
contemplated by the present Act. 

If the weigh-master discharges no duty at all, and if the weigh-master 
receives a considerable proportion of the receipts of the weigh-house, do you 
not think that the amount of emolument so received by the weigh-master, 
for which no duty is done, could be saved to the public ? — I believe that the 
emoluments are not nearly so great as are supposed. 

To whatever extent they are, if no duties are done for them, could not that 
amount be saved to the public ? — The weigh-master requires to be a man of 
capital ; he must, in the first instance, expend a large sum of money in building 
a market, in building weigh-houses, in providing all those different articles 
which are necessary for the situation of weigh-master; the law requires him to 
do so, and therefore for his capital which he expends, and for his expenses, 
he requires a remuneration. 

Have those expenses been gone to on the part of the weigh-master at Sligo ? 

— They have ; the weigh-master was obliged to take a large plot of ground 
from Lord Palmerston, contiguous to the quay ; he pays a pound a foot, for 
I think eighty feet of ground, for ever, on which he built a weigh-house. He 
expended 2,000/. in building a weigh-house and stores. 

Does he not charge a storage for the butter deposited in that store-house ? 

— Some of the merchants do store there, who pay him a storage. 

Are you aware what is the amount of the rent paid for storage? — I cannot 
say ; but the deputy weigh-master of course will explain it. 

In case of a complaint made against any of the officers of the weigh-house, 
before whom is that complaint brought r — The law requires it in the first instance, 
to be brought before the corporation, to investigate, and then they may appeal 
afterw'ards to the county magistrates in sessions. 

Where does that court of quarter sessions meet? — In the town of Sligo. 

Are many of the gentlemen who are members of the corporation also county 
magistrates? — There are some. 

So that in case of an appeal from the corporation, many of those gentlemen • 
might, in fact, be judges of the court before whom the appeal will be tried? — 

At our quarter sessions we generally have a large attendance of county magis- 
trates ; it is the principal sessions in the county, and we have very often fifteen, 
sixteen and eighteen magistrates in attendance ; the magistrates in the corpo- 
ration do not exceed, I believe, two or three. 

Are there not eight county magistrates, on an average, for one of the cor- 
poration ? — There are. 

Is there a habit, in tlie market of Sligo, of scraping off a certain proportioh 
of butter from the top of the casks? — The law requires all butter above the 
rim to be scraped off. 

<106. P Do 
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Mr. Do you know whether there is a scraping of butter in the market of Sligo, 

JVilliamFaussett, even tfiough it is below the rim? — When there is dust or dirt on the top of the 
' ' butter they take it off, but they take it off as lightly as possible. 

Do you know whether the butter so taken off has ever been made a source 
of emolument to any, and to what person ? — A complaint was made three or 
four years ago, that it was made a source of emolument. 

To whom? — To the deputy weigh-master ; the weigh-master interfered, and 
he prevented its being made a source of emolument. I have repeatedly gone 
into the market, and told the country people, in every instance, that they might 
get the butter so taken off} some of them do require it, and others do not take it 
as it is of so small value ; those who bring in loads of butter, (a cartload perhaps 
of five-and-twenty casks,) generally take it, as it is worth their while j the 
others do not take it; but 1 invariably tell the people that it is their right. 

Does that scraped butter form any part of the emolument of the weigh- 
master, or his deputy, worth attending to?— I am not aware that it does; the 
weigh-master, at no period, got any proportion of it. 

At the period at which it did form a perquisite to the deputy paymaster, arc 
you aware to what extent it was in value ? — I am not. 

Do you suppose it ever exceeded 100/. a year ? — I should think not any 
thing like it. 

You were asked, on a former day, the amount charged for the ticket of the 
weight ? — I was asked the amount charged for the ticket, and keeping a dupli- 
cate ; that is one penny. 

Is there any other charge made with regard to that ticket, of any descrip- 
tion ?— There is a charge of two-pence for custom, but that I was told by this 
Committee not to mention in the enumeration of the charges, as not being 
relevant to the inquiry of this Committee. 

In addition to the charges which you state are levied on the sale of butter 
in the Sligo market, are you aware how much a merchant stops for each cask 
for cooperage ? —I have heard that the merchant stops three-pence from the 
countryman ; but it is a circumstance which is between the merchant and the 
countryman, and not within my cognizance ; they charge it for cooperage; 
there is scarcely a cask comes to market but requires to be re-coopered ; the 
country people keep their casks in a damp place, the twigs rot, and the 
hoops rot. 

Supposing the cooperage of a cask to have got out of order, would not 
the countryman be obliged to pay besides to the cooper attending the weigh- 
house ? — The cooper attending the weigh-house in the market, if there is a hoop 
wanting, puts a new hoop on ; but I invariably prevent his taking a hoop off 
the cask, or injuring a hoop, or removing the head of a cask, without bringing 
it before me ; if the countryman objects to it, and conceives it is sufficient, 
I never allow the cooper tc do so while I am provost, if it is objected to. 

If a countryman requires repair to his cask, there is a market cooper to 
effect that repair ? — Yes. 

Notwithstanding which, he is charged three-pence a cask by the merchant 
besides? — That is an arrangement between the merchant and him. 

Is he charged, whether he repairs the cask or not ? — I believe the merchant 
stops that sum from him. 

Is the charge for storing those casks afterwards, three-pence a cask?' — No, 
those who choose to store, pay two-pence a cask ; some of them do not store. 

Does the merchant charge that two-pence back upon the farmer? — No, he 
does not. 

Where that two-pence per cask is charged, is not that at the option of the 
merchant, who finds it to his convenience to leave the butter in the care of the 
weigh-master?— Yes ; and some of them do not store ; others store, because it 
IS to their advantage, as they conceive. 

If the casks were weighed and branded, and inspected before sale, in the 
manner prescribed by law, would this charge of storage then accrue ?— The 
casks are weighed and scribed ; but the difficulty is, on a crowded market day, 
applying the hot brand to them, which renders it impossible to brand them ; 
they are all tasted, and the weight and qualities scribed upon them, previous 
to sale ; but they cannot be branded till the day after. 

Supposing 
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Supposing an alteration of the law, which rendered it optional to the 
buyer and seller, either to go to the weigh-house, or to sell at the private store 
of the party, do you conceive as mucJi butter would be sold at the weigh-house, 
as under the present system? — 1 think there would ; but some might go to the 
merchant’s store. 

In what proportion do you think individuals would go to the merchant’s 
store?— I am not prepared to answer that question, but 1 think it is probable 
some might go to the merchant’s store. 

Do you conceive there would be any serious inconvenience produced, by 
leaving it optional to the party to sell through the intervention of the weigh- 
master, or to sell directly ? — 1 think it would cause great conf^usion. 

In what respect ? — The countrymen carrying about their casks from store to 
store, I think would create great confusion. 

Do you think it would be prejudicial to the interest of the countrymen 
1 do. 

Do you think it would be prejudicial to the interest of merchants? — Not 
so much so as it would be to the countryman. 

If it were prejudicial to the interests of the countryman, and he had the 
power of selling at the weigh-house, why do you think he would take a course 
which would be prejudicial to his interest? — I think, after a short period, that 
he would continue at the weigh-house, in preference to going to the store; he 
would be likely to make the experiment in the first instance ; but on trial, he 
would go to the public market. 

Would not the carrying butter from store to store, necessarily induce an 
examination of that butter, at the places to which it was taken ?— Of course. 

Would not the pei’foration of the butter so frequently, injure the butter? — 
It would become quite rancid, and be deteriorated in value. 

If that was the consequence, do you conceive a countryman would take 
a course that would deteriorate the article he produced? — I think not, but in 
the first instance the novelty would cause them to try it. 

If he was at liberty to go to a merchant’s store, why should he have occasion 
to move, as you represent, from store to store ; why should not he be able to 
make his bargain with the first merchant to whom he went?— -The countrymen 
are always anxious to know where they will get the highest prices, where thev 
will get the best qualities; and they will go round till they ascertain where 
they can get the highest prices. 

Could not he go about and ascertain the prices given by the merchants, and 
then take his butter to the person disposed to give the best price r — Yes, he 
might do that ; but then the difference would be on the ascertaining the 
qualities. 

If the business of making the butter is a constant business, and the business 
of buying butter a constant business, is it not very probable that a farmer tvould 
select some particular buyer from an experience of hjs manner of transacting 
business, with whom he would carry on a constant and satisfactory trade .5— Our 
butter trade differs from the butter trade of the south of Ireland ; our farmers 
are small farmers ; very few exceed ten or twelve or fourteen cows ; the persons 
who make butter are persons with many of them not more than one, two, 
three, four or five cows ; the consequence is, they have not that quantity of 
butter to bring to a merchant which they have in the south of Ireland, where 
they have larger farms. 

In large towns or cities, are you not decidedly of opinion that the inconve- 
nience to a butter maker would be very considerable in being obliged to hawk 
his butter round the town to sell ? — There is no doubt about it. 

Would not the expense and loss of time to the farmer be very considerable 
u he was obliged to go round a large town to sell his butter?- -Yes, it would. 

• How long is it since the weigh-master established those stores and this 
weighing place? — I think about the year 1819. 

fhis store was established in this regular way, and a butter market esta- 
blished, has the trade in butter in Sligo considerably increased? — The trade in 
butter m Sligo has. considerably increased since that time ; the principal ohiect 
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of establishing those stores was from a complaint having been made, that one 
William fausseit, of the merchants had changed the brands and scribes. The weigh-master sent 

— " his deputy to Liverpool, and ascertained the fact ; there was an investigation 

25 April, before me upon the subject in Sligo. The merchants then agreed to store their 
butter under the care of the weigh-master until they shipped it ; they had it 
coopered in the public stores ; and since that period the trade of Sligo has con- 
siderably increased, and the credit of the Sligo butters has very much advanced 
in the Liverpool and other markets. 

Is it not the custom in Sligo for the merchant to deduct 4lbs. in addition to 
the 2 lbs for soakage ? — There is 4 lbs. allowed for beamage, which I understand 
has been the practice in some other places ; the butter is weighed standing beam, 
and then there is 4lbs. deducted from the quantity. 

Is that an addition to the 2lbs. soakage allowed for the cask ?— Yes, it is. 

Has it come within your knowledge, that individuals have exported larger 
quantities of butter than they have purchased ? — It has. 

Have the farmers acquiesced in that charge of 4lbs. which the merchants have 
required? — They have acquiesced; I have heard persons occasionally grumbling 
at it ; but at the same time there never has been any regular complaint made to 
me upon that subject. 

The merchants would not purchase unless that allowance was made to them ? — 
They would not. 

Suppose one market in a particular neighbourhood to make the allowance for 
beamage, while other markets in the neighbourhood do not, is not the effect of 
that system to afford a price exceedingly high in the market which makes that 
beamage, and thereby to induce a greater quantity of butter to be sent into 
that market ?~No doubt about it. 

Supposing the butter to be taken to the individual merchants, instead of 
being exposed in the public market, do not you think that the merchants would 
be as much determined in requiring that four pounds deduction, as in the public 
market ? — I have no doubt of it, and that it would not be weighed as fairly and 
honestly as it is in the public market. 

What, in your opinion, in a generality of years, would be a fair remunerating 
price to the maker of butter ? — From four pounds to four guineas ; the country- 
man would be very well satisfied with it, and it would pay him. 

Would that sum of four pounds or four guineas enable the farmer to pay the 
highest rents that are in the habit of being charged in the county of Sligo ? — 
It would enable him to pay the rents which have been charged, and he is 
perfectly satisfied when he gets that price for his butter. 

Would he not have a reasonable profit at a considerably less price than four 
guineas ? — He would have a very fair price at four pounds. 



Mr. Roger Curtis, called in ; and Examined. 

jy,., WHERE do you live? — At Waterford. 

Roger CurtU. Are you connected with the trade of Waterford ? — I am. 

' ' ^ What is your mercantile calling ? —In the bacon trade ; and I am butter in- 

spector of Waterford. 

It has been stated to the Committee, that the butter shipped at Waterford 
is not branded ; do you know whether that is the case ? — It is branded, both 
with the name and the weight. 

Describe in what manner it is branded, and in what place ? — The name 0 ^ 
the merchant is branded on the head of the 6rst quality butter, and the weight 
and tare of the firkin is branded on the side. 

You have been bred up to the business of a master cooper, originally ? — Yes, 
I have. 

How long have you been conversant with the butter trade in Waterford ?— ■ 
Thirty years. 

You are a judge of butter of course ? — Yes, I think I am. 

What 
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What is paid at the scale for the different parts of the process?— The eraipty 
firkin, when brought there by the cooper for the purpose of being tared, pays 
a penny ; when brought in by the farmer, four-pence halfpenny the firkin, in- 
cluding all charges of corporation -toll. 

That includes custom? — Yes. 

What part does that form?— A penny weighing, a penny tasting, and a penny 
branding, that is three-pence ; that is all which is paid there. 

Is the brand put on at the scales under the authority of the weigh-master, and 
inspector? — It is. 

Is there any preference given in the inspecting of butter, or of branding it, 
to any one person over another ; how is that managed? — None; it is examined 
by me, as sworn taster, and no preference whatever is shown. 

Are other persons present ? — Yes; all the merchants, and the countrymen 
too by ; they have nothing to do with the trial ; I would not suffer them to 
interfere with me. 

Do you believe any respectable houses in Waterford, who are in the butter 
trade, would put their names on butter as of first quality, which was not so ? — 
No ; I do not think the respectable houses would. 

Has there been much butter shipped out of the port of Waterfordfor Liver- 
pool, within the last two or three years ?— A good deal. 

Are the same qualities of butter sent from Waterford by the respectable 
houses there, to Liverpool, that are sent to London, and the ports in the British 
Channel ? — Yes, by the respectable houses ; they make no difference in their 
selection of any place above another. 

Do you think, or do you know of your own knowledge, that the butter 
shipped within the last year or two by the respectable houses of Waterford, is 
equal in quality to what they were in the practice of shipping, before that 
period? — I believe it has been ; because I think the respectable houses there 
would not brand the butter in the name of first quality, if it was not so ; I do 
think that it is as good as it ever was, when shipped by the respectable houses, 
but they are very few. 

Explain what stripping butter means ? — Taking the firkin off; stripping the 
hoops off one end, and upsetting it, and raising the firkin off the butter 
for the purpose of looking at it, and seeing whether there is any fraud in the 
package. 

Is there any waste or loss occasioned by stripping butter ? — There is. 

To what exent? — A firkin of butter cannot be stripped without having the 
loss of a pound of it; if it is stripped ten times, there is a loss of ten pounds 
upon that. 

Do you then consider, that if a firkin of butter was carried from merchant to 
merchant, in order to ascertain the price, that at every stripping it would lose one 
pound weight? — I think it would ; it may not lose it in weight, but it would 
be injured to that extent ; a pound of butter would be spoiled by the friction 
of the firkin and the different marks it would make in the butter, and the 
dirt it would receive, and would be of no use. 

Do you know whether any loss has been sustained by the insufficiency or 
bad quality of timber of which the casks have been made ? — Very great loss j 
it is a very material thing to have a good firkin about the butter, if it is not a 
good firkin the butter will sustain injury. 

You are conversant with the different parts of the country which are in the 
habit of sending their butter to Waterford ?~Perfectly well. 

From what districts do the best and worst casks come ? — The worst casks 
come from the Queen’s County and the county of Carlow ? 

Of what timber are tlie casks that come from that district principally made ? 
— Ash and oak. 

Are they well seasoned ? — No, indeed, the very contrary; badly seasoned 
and badly made in every respect, and fraudulent. 

Are the casks of butter from that district often seized and confiscated for 
fraud? — Very often, but not so often as they ought to be. 

Do you know whether a very considerable amount of money has been 
paid to the House of Industry of Waterford, for fines on butter fraudulently 
406. P 3 made ? 
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Mr. made? — I have paid scores of pounds myself levied as fines for butter made in 

Rager Curiis. those parts of the country ; I have always applied the money that would come 

— ' to me for giving informations for tliat purpose, the law giving one half of 

35 April, that. ® 

* ' You have been in the habit of paying in the whole of the fines ? — Yes, the 

law did not compel me to do so, but I have done it. 

What is your office ? — Butter taster, butter inspector. 

By whom are you appointed ?— I am deputy butter taster ; 1 am appointed 
by the corporation taster. 

Are you paid a salary, or does your emolument arise from the fees on butter ? 
— A salary. 

What is the amount of your salary? — One hundred and seventy pounds; I 
am obliged to find a man for the purpose of boring butter, out of that. 

You are concerned in trade ? — Yes. 

Are you concerned directly or indirectly in the butter trade ? — No, I have 
nothing to do with the butter trade ; my name is never engaged in the butter 
trade ; I am a butter inspector, and I cannot engage in the trade. 

What did you mean by saying your name is not engaged in it? — I have 
friends, and some members of my family are engaged in it. 

You have no connection with them in the trade ? — No. 

You stated, that though many seizures are made of butter fraudulently made 
up, those seizures are not so numerous as they ought to be ?— No, they 
are not. ’ ^ 

Why are they not so numerous as they ought to be ; is there any neglect on 
the part of the officer? — There is neglect on the part of the merchant ; all the 
butter is not stripped at the scale at Waterford ; and when it goes into the 
merchant’s cellar, many of them through leniency to the country people, and 
the brokers in Waterford, return them to them when they find them fraudulent, 
instead of applying to the proper authorities to confiscate them, and act accord- 
ing to law. 

You have stated, that the casks are very badly made in the Queen’s County ?— 
Wretchedly, 

And made of very bad timber ?— No ; if the timber was well seasoned it 
would do ; but a great deal of it is bad too. ’ 

There are a great many frauds you say committed ? — Yes there are. 

Then, in point of fact, the Act of Parliament for regulating the butter trade 
has failed in its object? — Indeed it has, in a great degree. 

Suppose the Queen’s County weigh-masters took bribes from others for the 
use of their brands, and that the coopers put themselves a brand upon the 
casks, without any interference on the part of the weigh-master, would not that 
account for the casks being of inferior character ?~It would. 

Are you aware what proportion of the butter made in the Queen’s County 
IS made by respectable farmers?— No, I have never been in that part of the 
country, so as to examine butter, therefore I do not know it. 

If It be true that the greater part of it was made by farmers having large 
dames, would you be disposed to think they would practise those frauds which 
you state to be so common ?— I do not say that they would, but still the frauds 
would be practised under them, by their servants, from carelessness, as by poorer 
persons ; and I have seen frauds practised by the most respectable farmer. 

Do you think a farmer gains any thing, in point of price, by packimr in a bad 
cask? — I do not know that he does. ® 

Does he not save, by giving less for his cask ?— He does not save any thing 
by that ; he wi 1 get a good cask for as low a price as a bad one, if it is made 
by a proper maker ; they are bad coopers. 

Does the butter which comes from the Queen’s County to the public market 
undergo an inspection in the Queen’s County, before it comes to the public 
market .-'—bometiraes it does, and sometimes it does not. When the farmer 
brings It to Waterford, it does not undergo an inspection ; it is not inspected in 
the Queen s County, in that case; but when he sends it to the Queen’s County 
to persons who may buy it there, it undergoes inspection in both places. 

The butter which has been purchased at markets in the Queen’s County, and 

marked 
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marked there, does not undergo any fresh inspection when it comes to Water- 

ford? — When it comes for sale to Waterford, it does. liogerCurtit. 

Do you find, when you have occasion to inspect butter which has been pre- ' 

viously inspected in the country, the country inspection is generally correct ? — *5 ApHl, 

I do not know how it is inspected ; the country marks are never left on. 

Are they cut off? — No ; it is only in chalk they are marked in the country, 

I believe } I have never seen them mark them, but they come to me without 
marks. 

Are you of opinion, that there is no advantage in the inspection of butter in 
the interior parts of the country, and that the inspection at the port of export 
would be quite sufficient to establish the character of the butter in the best 
manner? — I am of opinion, that whenever butter is sold it i*s necessary to have 
an inspection, for the purpose of preventing the frauds of the sellers, of the 
farmers ; but that those who inspect the butter in the country markets, T am of 
opinion, are not very capable of doing so, so capable as those in the export 
towns; I have known many of the inspectors in the county of Carlow and the 
Queen’s County summoned down on account of their inspection, and brought 
to see the butter inspected, along with me, for the purpose of striving to punish 
them, or levy fines upon them, for not doing it properly. 

What has been the result of that ? — The inspector at Carlow, I remember 
being brought ; the butter he marked as firsts was no better than thirds or 
fourths ; I do not know whether the purchaser obliged him to refund his loss 
upon it. 

Did that come by land carriage or by canal? — It came by the canal, 

I believe. 

Is the butter which comes by water from Waterford, liable to a fresh inspec- 
tion at Waterford ? — Whenever it comes for sale, no matter where it was 
inspected. 

Do you mean to say, that butter which has regularly passed through the 
Clonmel market, is liable to a re-inspection in Waterford? — It is constantly 
.subjected to inspection, wherever it comes from. 

Is it again inspected in case it bears the marks of the Clonmel weigh-house ? 

— When it comes to Waterford to be exported out of the boats, it is not 
inspected ; but when it comes to be sold in Waterford, it must be inspected. 

Have you had any complaints of the Clonmel inspection analogous to those 
you have described as arising in the Queen’s County? — No; the inspector of 
Clonmel is considered a tolerably good judge of butter. 

Have you known of any complaints of the mode in which the inspection is 
effected at Clonmel ; have any such complaints been brought before you ? — Not 
latterly ; I have heard of complaints. 

Do you not conceive there is a likelihood of complaints arising in any system 
of inspection ? — Undoubtedly, butter is a thing in which there will be always 
little mistakes. 

Do not the merchants of Waterford find it necessary to re-inspect the butter 
after your brand has been fixed upon it, and tlie quality ascertained? — They 
very often do inspect it. 

Do you not think there may be cases in which those merchants complain of 
your inspection, in the same manner as you have complained of the inspection 
at Clonmel? — I do not complain of inspection at Clonmel ; I believe they have 
often, in a trifling way ; I have known them complain of my inspection, and that 
will be for ever the case in the butter trade. 

Do you know any thing of the inspection in Kilkenny, have you heard of 
complaints there ? — I have, and 1 know the inspector there has been down 
striving to learn the trade of me ; he never tried butter with me ; but I have 
seen him there ; I did not consider him a judge of butter at that time. 

What is the nature of the complaints that you hear ? — That the butter is not 
correctly tried; there the inspector is not a judge. 

That he marked wrong qualities? — Yes. 

You have spoken of respectable houses in Waterford engaged in the export 
trade ? — There are a few houses there very respectable. 

Do you mean to say that there are others who are not respectable? — Indeed 
1 do. 

Are there many of that description ? — More than of the former. 

Do they export the butter with your brand ? — They do not. 

406. P4 Is 
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Mr. Is there any brand affixed importing the quality ? — No ; they never brand 

Tiogtr Curtis. the quality on the firkins exported. 

Then it is, in point of fact, exported without any brand of the quality? — 

35 April, They put their own name upon it. 

How was the state of the butter trade fifteen years ago, in regard to the 
respectability of the persons carrying it on ? — The trade of Waterford was very 
respectable ; it was all in the hands of respectable houses ; the majority of 
them were respectable houses. 

This change has taken place in the course of the last fifteen years ? — Yes. 

Has it not taken place within a much less space of time ? — Yes ; within ten 
years, I believe. 

Do those individuals, who you say are not of the most respectable class, 
export their butter without mark or brand of any kind? — They do not export 
the first qualities without brands, but they do not put their names upon them 
generally. 

Where have the marks been put; have they been branded? — The quality is 
not branded. 

You say, they do not brand the butter of the first quality ? — They always put 
some name upon the first quality butter. 

What reason have they for not branding the butter of inferior quality ?- — They 
do not wish to have their names on inferior quality ; no man would like to have 
his name on a bad firkin of butter. 

Are they in the habit of using any name on butter of inferior quality ? — No. 
Do they put any other name than their own on butter of a superior quality ? 
— They do on their firsts. 

Have you ever heard that any persons have been in the habit of putting 
other names than their own upon it, marking it first quality in order to get 
a higher price by that means? — I have heard it, and have known it myself ; 

I have seen them do it. 

Which is the largest description of purchasers, the respectable or otherwise ? 
— Latterly, in point of quantity, those who buy the greatest quantity are those 
not so respectable ; there are one or two houses there who buy individually more 
than any one ; but takins the total of those whom I consider of no character in 
the trade, they are those who buy the most in the market. 

To what ports in England is the Waterford butter principally exported ? — 
London, Liverpool and all the ports in the Channel. 

Do those second classes of purchasers in Waterford buy on their own account, 
or do they buy on commission generally?— on their own account always. 

Does it make, according to any information you have, any considerable 
difference in the prices obtained in the markets they send their butter to, 
whether shipped by the respectable people or by this class of persons? — Yes; 
I think it does. 

Do not you believe that butters shipped by some of the very respectable 
houses in Waterford would get, in the markets of London or Liverpool, a supe- 
rior price to that obtained by those inferior houses ? — Yes ; I believe it would. 
What is the corporation toll on butter ?^ — Three-halfpence a firkin. 

Is that paid on all butter which comes to market, whether directly for ex- 
portation, or by land? — No; only on what is- sold in the market. 

You mentioned that there were objections made to the inspection — There 
has never been an inspector yet but there would be fault found ; there will be 
mistakes. 

By whom was the fault found ? — By the merchants very often ; sometimes 
by the farmers. 

Did you ever hear of any fault being found by the importing merchants in 
this country, of the inspection at Waterford ? — No ; I never heard of any fault 
being found by the importing merchants here, of the inspection in Waterford ; 
but I have heard of their finding fault with the quality of butters as sent by 
the shippers of Waterford. 

Have you heard of objections being made by the merchants of Liverpool, of 
tile butter being improperly charactered ?— I have. 

Is there any thing allowed for beamage in Waterford ?— No ; only about 
a pound standing beam ; I cannot say it is exactly one pound, but it is weighed 
exactly standing beam, and it is only a fair cast of the beam. 

Was there not two pounds allowed some time back?— There was. 

When 
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When was that allowance discontinued? — A couple of years back. 

There is no allowance made now ? — No. 

Would you consider it beneficial to the trade, if a bearaage was legally 
allowed? — Undoubtedly it is necessary j in weighing to a merchant shipping, 
butter is always losing, and it is necessary therefore to have a beamage. 

. To what extent would you recommend that it should be? — Two or three 
pounds beamage. 

Would not two pounds be sufficient? — Yes, it would. 

If, as you say, it would bebeneficial to the trade, on what account has the prac- 
tice been abandoned in Waterford? — In consequence of the omission in the last 
Act of Parliament that the farmer took advantage of it, and it was disallowed. 

. What soakage is allowed? — Two pounds. 

That is on the empty cask? — Yes, it is. 

Have you heard of any complaints made latterly by the Liverpool merchants 
on the subject of the deficiency of butter exported from Waterford?— I have 
often heard of complaints being made ; I do not think I have latterly, but I 
believe they are in the habit of making them constantly, and very justly perhaps. 

Did they make the complaints before the beamage was struck off?— Yes. 

Have they been increased since it was struck off?— No, I do not think they 
have with. the respectable houses. ^ 

Does the fact of beamage or no beamage depend upon the respectability of 
the house?— Yes, the deficiency of weight; the house that is going to ship the 
the butter immediately before shipment ; and a respectable house 
■will give more beamage in weighing than a house of no respectability. 

^ If any alteration has taken place in the weight, and that merchant re-weighs 
It, must not he alter the record of the weight?— He must; the butter is gene- 
rally losing. ® 

the original mark of the weight is put by an authorized officer?— Yes. 

The merchant frequently erases and changes it?— He must do so. 

Then it goes to the foreign market upon the merchant’s private weight ?~Yes, 
from Waterford ; it is always losing until it comes to have all the salt and water 
whicli has been put upon it go off. 

, Then, if no batter was weighed only standing weight, it must necessarily be 
liglit before it goes to its port of .destination ?— Several pounds, frequently. 

' Would you consider that several pounds beamage being legally allowed would 
cause some dissatisfaction among the farmers ?— I do not think it would ; they 
would be dissatisfied in the beginning with it, but I do not think it would be any 
loss to them at all ; the merchant will pay according to the quantity he gets. 

• Was your father inspector of butter in Waterford? — He was not inspector of 
the port of Waterford, but he was in the habit of inspecting butter all his life- 
time in one of the houses in Waterford. 

He was employed by a merchant?— Yes, he did the business which other 
tnerchants do for themselves ; he inspected for the house of Hunt & Comnanv 
and other houses in Waterford. ^ 

- Are you at all concerned in the cooperage business ?— I am ; I do not cooner 
butter for any house in Waterford. ^ 

Do you deal in casks? — 1 do; I sell provision casks. 

^ And casks for the butter trade also?— Very few; I would not sell any casks 
but good ones, and therefore they get them cheaper from other persons, and it 
is not worth my notice ; but I have been in the habit of selling casks till within 
the last two or three years. 

Do you know, or have you heard, that it is often the practice of merchants 
shipping from Waterford, as also from the interior markets, to mark Carlow 
first, on qualitie.s of an inferior description ? — It ‘ * 






Do you know whether the Carlow brand bears a good repute in Liverpool ? 

rrom respectable houses, I believe it does. ^ 

Is the Carlow brand often affixed to casks, whicli, in point of fact, have not 
come from Carlow at all? — Indeed it is, often. 

By whom ? — By the shipper. 

Not by the respectable houses?— No, certainly not. 

Then in fact, after it undergoes the public inspection at Waterford, it k 
exported with a new character by the individual merchant?— Yes. it is 
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Mr. Thomas Fitzgibbon, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. WERE you in the butter trade at Cork ? — For nearly twenty years I was an 

T:Fitzgibbon. extensive merchant, and engaged in the butter trade, amongst others. 

' Are you engaged in it at present ? — At present I act in the capacity of a com- 
25 April, mercial agent and broker j 1 have been for twenty years an exporter on my own 
* ^ ' account ; now I make large purchases of butter for account of others. 

In what place do you carry on that business ? — In Cork. 

There is a great deal of butter sold in Cork, on what is called currency ?— • 
There is ; that is a branch of the business managed by a class which intervenes 
between the farmer and the exporter ; they are called butter buyers. 

You are not ofthat class yourself? — No, I belonged to the class of exporters 
or merchants. 

Do the farmers select their own buyers on all occasions, or are they under any 
agreement with their landlords, or the agents of landlords, as to the buyer they 
shall goto? — The greater part of the butter brought to the Cork market, is 
intended for some particular person, in consequence of the farmer having 
received money in advance, or by some other arrangement, sometimes by the 
influence of the landlord. 

Do you mean, by the recommendation of the landlord ? — Yes, I do. 

For the advantage of his tenant ? — For some advantage of his own or 
his tenant. 

Is the money held by the buyer for the purpose of payingrent to the landlord 
or agent? — The money is previously advanced to the farmer for the purpose of 
paying his rent, and sometimes also, I believe, for the purpose of buying cattle, 
and assisting in the general operations of his farm. 

Does it sometimes happen that there is a part only of the whole of the money 
advanced, and a part retained for the purpose of paying rent ? — I believe, that 
sometimes the advances made even exceed the amount of the butter subsequently 
received ; but not being of that class myself, I can only speak from report. The 
butter buyers tell me, that after having advanced money to the farmers with 
a view to securing the delivery of the whole of their butter, the latter contrive to 
deliver part of the butter to others, by which a balance remains due very often 
to the butter buyers, at the close of the season. 

Does it very often happen that farmers are, contrary to their own will, in some 
degree obliged to take their butter to particular buyers?— I cannot say posi- 
tively, not belonging myself to that class ; but I have very little doubt that they 
are sometimes obliged to deliver their butter to such and such persons. 

Obliged, by whom ? — Either obliged by their pecuniary want, or the influence 
of tlieir landlords, or the agents of their landlords when the landlords are 
absentees. 

Would not their landlords send them to the persons who will give the best 
price for their butter? — The price is what is called the currency price; it is 
a fixed price. 

• Then it is no injury to the person who goes to that buyer? — There are two 
descriptions of price with us, the currency, and the cant price that refers to the 
bargain as between the farmer and the butter buyers. 

: Does the currency price never vary in respect of the quality of the butter? — ; 
It does ; there is a currency price for each quality, first, seconds, thirds, fourths, 
fifths j but that is fixed in the market for that particular day ; every person 
who receives currency butter, must pay the same price as every other man who 
receives currency butter ; but then there is another class who, not having made 
advances, give higher prices to the farmer, and that is called the cant price, 
because there is a competition. 

Does the price that the farmer, who has advances made to him, receives, 
depend upon the current price of the market-day, when he delivers his butter? 
T-It depends upon the currency ruling on that day, which currency is fixed by 
a few individuals, chosen from among the butter buyers themselves ; and that 
currency has reference generally to the price which the exporters are paying ; 
being from 10s. to 11s. per cwt. less than the latter. But, unless the butter 
buyers^ who generally speculate very largely in their stocks of butter, receive 
the prices which they demand from tlie exporters, they tell the farmers that 
there is no price, and then there is no currency till prices become fixed. 

Does that arrangement, in your opinion, give the farmer fair play for the 

■ price 
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price he ought to receive for his butter r — Certainly not ; if he were independent 
enough to be able to bring his butter to market, free from any previous engage- 
tnent, lie would certainly obtain a higher price. 

Is it your opinion that, if the farmers in the county of Cork and the adjoining 
Counties, were sufficiently independent to bring their butter to market without 
any previous bargain for it, and to have it inspected there according to its 
quality, that would thereby improve the interests of the farmer?— It is my 
opinion. 

In using the word independent, do you mean independent of landlords and 
agents '—Independent in every way ; if he were sure always that he could pay 
his rent when it became due, and if his other wants did not oblige him to 
submit to those regulations, he could certainly make a better price for his 
butter. 

Do you think farmers who are disposed to sell their butter at the cant price, 

are ever obliged to take it to a buyer, and sell it at the currency price ? Never! 

I believe, for the cant price is always more advantageous to the farmer than 
the currency price. 

Then, in point of fact, the farmers who can feel themselves sufficiently inde- 
pendent, do not deal with those buyers who obtain those mortgages, as it were, 
upon their butter ? — They do not. * 

As it is so much to the advantage of the farmer to sell at the cant price, 
would not the farmer prefer it, unless he was induced to depart from that course 
by some particular motive ? — Certainly. 

Do the agents ever interfere with the farmer, for the purpose of throwing 
business into the hands of any particular buyer, and inducing them to sell to 
that buyer at the currency prices?— I understand that the agents of some 
large landed proprietors who are generally absentees, do so. 

Do you think that the butter trade at Cork is increasing, or otherwise r It is 

decreasing. 

To what circumstance do you attribute that ?— Partly to some pernicious re- 
gulatioDS by Acts of Parliament, and particularly in one late Act, and partly 
to the establishment of a market in Tralee ; but indeed the establishment of the 
market in Tralee arose in some degree from the vexatious regulations of the 
Cork market. 

What late Act do you allude to?— An Act passedin the year 1829, which was 
introduced in a very extraordinary and surreptitious manner. Notice was given in 
the Cork paper, by one of the bodies there, that it was intended to apply for an 
Act of Parliament for paving and lighting the streets, and for other objects j and 
of course those engaged in the trade of butter, never suspected that one of these 
objects related to butter ; but it was contrived to introduce a section into this 
Act of Parliament, which altered the butter regulations very materially, and we 
were surprised with it, not knoM’ing any thing about it until it appeared. It 
altered the size of the casks, and it introduced regulations, in fact, that could 
not be complied with, so that since the year 1822, our butter trade has been 
conducted in violation of that very Act, which was procured for carrying 

In what respect is the Act violated?— If the firkin differs in ever so small 
a degree from the size prescribed, it is liable to forfeiture ; and this Act, among 
other things, prescribes, I think, that all our firkins shall be trimmed with 
twelve sufficient hoops; which would only designate a quarter-bound cask, 
whereas all our casks must be full bound to hold pickle. It further says, the 
hoops shall be twigged with^esA twigs; now, fresh twigs will not answer, 
they must be seasoned twigs. This Act, if persevered in, will ruin the trade 
altogether. 

In point of fact, is it insisted upon by the authorities, that the casks shall be 
strictly according to those regulations?— Not always. It would be impossible 
to adhere to such regulations. 

^ Neither in regard to size, nor being full bound, or the other matters you 
^^“doned ? — No; for instance, the^es/i twigs would not do ; the hoops 
should be twigged with seasoned twigs, not fresh twigs ; whereas the Act ex- 
pressly says fresh twigs ; and instead of twelve hoops, there must be about 
twenty. 

Have you ever heard of any person complaining of this violation of the law? 
—I have not, because we all feel the iiecesity of violating the law. 

Q 2 Wliat 



/■ 

Mr. 

T. Fiizgihkolt. 

25 April, 
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Mr. What is the penalty for violating it ?— Five shillings a firkin, and the for- 

T. Fiizgibbon. feiture of the cask. 

— ^ 'U’ho are the persons who have the charge of seeing this Act carried into 

45 Atiril, execution? — Any person might be an informer under the Act ; but it generally 

devolves upon the weigh-masters. We have three of these officers, who are 
appointed by the corporation. 

The wei"h-master does not enforce the law, though ever so distinctly vio- 
lated?- He enforces the law in many cases j in some he does not. 

This law with regard to the size of the cask ? — He does not attend very 
regularly to that. 

Must it not be obvious to him, that this violation of law, with regard to the 
hoops and the cask, and the twigs and the size of the cask, is continually 
taking place ? — It must. 

But notwithstanding that, he does not enforce the penalty ? — No; if he did 
we should lose the butter trade altogether ; in fact it is found necessary to con- 
duct the trade in' opposition to this very absurd enactment. But the most 
unnecessary part of it was reducing the size of the firkins, which operates 
against the trade very disadvantageously, and in a variety of ways ; the first is, 
that it increases the charges materially upon the farmer, the exporter, and every 
person through whose hands it passes ; and it is attended with a further dis- 
advantageous effect of rendering the butter more liable to deterioration, because 
there is a greater proportionate surface exposed to the timber and to the air. 
And being on the subject of casks, I would with great deference suggest to the 
Committee, that it would be very useful if those who have large dairies, were 
allowed to pack their butter in large casks, and those who have only a small 
number of cows, or only a single cow, allowed to use a small cask; the butter 
preserves better by being in a larger cask, and the saving of expense is consi- 
derable. I would suggest that the farmers be allowed to use casks holding about 
lOOlbs. 50lbs. and 25lbs. each, to suit different markets, and which may be 
called firkins, half firkins, and quarter firkins. 

All the casks that are brought into Cork market, must be made in Cork ?— 
Made or inspected there ; there is a previous inspection of casks in Cork, the 
duty of inspecting the casks devolves entirely on one of the three weigh- 
masters, in conjunction with officers called cask inspectors. 

In what does the duty consist? — Seeing that the timber is of sufficient sub- 
stance, that the cask is made according to a particular standard, and that the 
hoops are well put on ; in short, that the cask is well made in every respect so 
as to hold pickle and exclude the air. 

. What is the fee upon it ?— It is one penny a firkin. 

Is butter ever brought into Cork, in casks not made in Cork ? — Sometimes. 

What happens then ? — The w’eigh-master, as soon as he is informed of it, 
levies a penalty upon the farmer. 

By what authority? — The law gives every person a power of bringing the 
delinquent before the mayor, or any magistrate, and there enforcing a fine on 
the fact being proved. 

Does the weigh-master, in point of fact, take the man who brings in a bad 
cask, to the mayor? — No, it is found inconvenient ; the business of our weigh- 
house is very great, and it is found inconvenient to bring the case immediately 
before the mayor, and there is an agreement made between the farmer and the 
weigh-master, that instead of going before the mayor, a certain fine shall be 
paid to the weigh-master on the spot. 

The weigh-master levies a fine on the farmer, without going before the 
mayor? — Yes, in nineteen cases out of twenty. 

To whom does the fine go, in case of a conviction before the mayor? — One 
part of it goes to a public institution, the Foundling Hospital, or the Workhouse 
in Cork ; and the other part of it belongs to the informer, who is the weigh- 
master himself. 

When he levies a fine without going to the mayor, who receives the fine ? — 
He receives it ; whether he returns the due proportion to the charity I can- 
not say. 

Did you ever hear of his returning any part of it to the charity ? — I cannot 
say ; he may or may not ; but one of the weigh-masters is here, and can answer 
that question. 

What is the manner in which the butter is inspected at Cork ?— All butter 

brought 
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brought to our market must be immediately deposited in our weigh-house, and Mr. 
there left until the party who owns it chooses to call for inspection ; we have T. F itzgibbM. 

often between 2 and 3,000 firkins of butter daily in our market during the ' ' 
summer season, and it is arranged in tiers; and the inspector goes over, 
examines and tries every firkin, and according to his opinion of its quality it is 
marked either of first, second, third, fourth or fifth. 

Have you more than one inspector? — We have three. 

What fee is paid for the inspection? — The charge for the inspection of 
butter is two-pence a firkin in Cork. 

Is that a fee given by Act of Parliament? — No, it is a matter of convention ; 
it is levied under the authority of a body called The Committee of Merchants 
in Cork. 

How are they composed ? — They are composed of fourteen exporters of 
butter ; seven persons belonging to that class called butter buyers, and three 
belonging to dealers in hides and skins ; both trades are, for the purposes of 
inspection, blended in Cork. 

Are there any belonging to farmers on the committee ? — None. 

How do you understand this convention to have been brought about? — An 
inspection was found very desirable ; numerous frauds were committed before 
there was a public inspection ; and although frauds may not have been com- 
mitted, it was found a very difficult thing to make the buyer and seller agree 
as to the quality of the butter. Then the idea of inspection by a public officer, 
who had no interest in the result, naturally suggested itself, and was adopted 
of course ; it could not be done without a fund, and it was agreed to levy 
a certain contribution on all butter sent to our market, for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses of this inspection. 

' Was there any public meeting at which the farmers gave their consent to this 
fund being so levied, or is there any evidence of their having ever consented 
to it? — lam not aware that they have ever consented to it. In fact, when 
•the committee of merchants was first instituted, they were an association of 
a few leading houses, and they kept the thing very close to themselves, but 
afterwards this was complained of, and they were obliged to open the body. 

Now they are appointed in a more unobjectionable manner ; they are elected 
from amongst the various classes : the exporters of butter elect from among 
themselves, fourteen of that class; the butter buyers, the seven from among 
their class ; the dealers in hides and skins, the three from amongst that 
body. 

tiow much a year does the two-pence a firkin produce ? — It amounts to from 
2,000/. to 2,500/. a year. 

■ This is levied by convention, and not by Act of Parliament ? —Yes. 

^ In what year was this committee of merchants instituted? — Between forty 
and fifty years ago ; then the inspection fee was not so large as it is now, for 
the expenses were not so considerable ; it was increased from three-half-pence 
to two-pence a firkin, about fifteen years ago, in consequence of the defalca- 
tion of the treasurer, who died in debt to the committee about two thousand 
pounds. 

How does the committee apply this income ; is it all applied for the pur- 
poses of the butter trade ?— The chief part of it is, but certainly some part of 
it is applied to purposes unconnected with that trade. 

Do they pay the inspectors? — Yes, they do. 

How much do they receive ? — Each inspector of butter receives a salary of 
one hundred and twenty guineas a year; they have three inspectors of empty 
casks, who receive 238/. IJs. 6d. amongst them. Here is the account which 
the committee of merchants published last year ; the three weigh-masters 
receive 180/. a year; although those are corporation officers, it was found 
necessary by the committee of merchants to pay them (in addition to their 
emoluments under the corporation) from the inspectors fund, in order to get 
their sanction to the system of inspection, or otherwise they would not have 
consented to it ; by paying the 180/. a year between them, we have got their 
sanction, and they put their mark over the inspectors mark, which gives the 
Jatter the force of law. 

Can you account, by payments made to persons engaged in the butter 
business, for the whole of the income derived from the charge of two-pence 

j-Ofi. Q3 a firkin - 
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a firkin ? — No ; last j’ear the payment' made, strictly on account of butter) 
was only about seventeen hundred pounds. 

What was the receipt? — 2<f. arising from the two-pence pec 
cask fee. 

Do the committee ever apply any of this fund to purposes not connected 
with the butter trade ? — They apply it to every object which requires money 
upon their part ; for they have no other fund but what they derive from the 
butter trade, except the fee on inspecting hides, which produces very little. 
This account includes also the revenue derived from hides and skins, and the 
amount of expenditure upon it. 

You say the committee have no other fund ?— None whatever. 

What other purposes have they to employ money on, besides the butter busi- 
ness ? — Their secretary’s salary is defrayecf out of it. 

How much is that? — A hundred guineas a-year, and Mr. Roche’s salary; 
Mr. Roche was formerly a banker in Cork, and now is agent to our commercial 
body, as well as to some other commercial bodies, and his salary is defrayed 
out of it. 

What is the nature of his business ? — If we have any communication to make 
to either House of Parliament, or to any of the public bodies or authorities in 
London, he is our agent ou the occasion. 

What does he receive? — I believe he receives one hundred guineas per 
annum. 

Are there any other purposes to which they apply this butter fund ?— Yes ; 
we receive the trade lists, and the returns of^the arrival and sailing of vessels 
from the Cove of Cork, and the returns of the quantity of cattle slaughtered, 
and so on ; all the expenses for the procuring these are defrayed out of the butter 
fund; in truth, all disbursements are made out of this fund ; here is a charge 
of miscellaneous items last year, amounting to 408/. 19^. not strictly aunlicable 
to butter. 



What public duties do the committee of merchants take upon them, besides 
the management of the butter?— They undertake the superintendence of the 
general trading concerns of Cork ; if there be a petition to Parliament in pro- 
gress, or any public matter that is desirable to be accomplished, they are 
generally the medium through whom the business is done. 

Do they apply this butter fund to those purposes ?— Yes, to every object ; at 
the time a mail coach was established between Cork and Waterford, it was 
deemed useful to the trading interests of Cork, and our committee allowed the 
proprietor a hundred a-year for several years, in order to encourage him, and 
that was taken from the butter fund. 

Can you mention any other application ?— There have been a great many: 
and in fact every public disbursement must be made from it, because there exists 
no other fund. 

Do they ever give dinners?— Not now; but they formerly gave entertain- 
ments on the arrival of an admiral or an high officer in the south, and the 
expenses were taken from the butter fund. 

Have they any rent to pay?— A very trifling rent, merely for the room they 
occupy. •' 

You have stated that the receipt upon the two-pence a firkin charge amounted 
last year to 1,957/. ?— Yes, I did. 

You have said that in the same year there was 1,761 /. applied to the purposes 
of payment made on account of the butter trade ?— Yes, including an annuity 
to an old inspector. ® ^ 

You have stated, that there was a salary of a hundred guineas given to the 
secretary, and a hundred guineas to Mr. Roche ?— Just so. ^ 

You have also stated, that there was 400/. spent in other matters ?— The 400 /. 
includes the two Imndred guineas salaries. 

How can you take upon yourself to say, that this two-pence a firkin paid upon 
butter, IS the only fund that the merchants have to defray those expenses, when 
the aniount expended last year, over and above the 1,761 /. is infinitely more 
than the receipt ?— Because the committee of merchants had funded part of their 
surplus receipts of former years, and they sold out last year 150/. stock four 
per cent. In some years, we have had over three hundred thousand firkins of 
butter, and there was a saving in tiiose years. 

Can you take upon yoiirself to say, that the gentlemen connected with tho 

mercantile 
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mercantile interests of Cork are not in the habit of subscribing among themselves 
tojvardg this expenditure, any thing beyond the receipt of this two-pence 
a firkin ? — They never do. 

You are prepared to state that as a matter you are certain of? — I am quite 
certain it v/as never the case ; I was never called upon myself for nearly twenty 
years that I was one of the most extensive merchants in Cork. 

How many weigh-masters are there ? — We have three weigh-masters, but one 
of those is employed in the empty cask and hide crane. 

By whom are they appointed? — By the council of the corporation. 

, What fee does he receive ? — A penny a firkin ; the duties of the three weigh- 
masters are divided between the crane where the butter is weighed and the crane 
where the empty casks and hides are inspected j two of them devote their atten- 
tion to the weighing of the butter, and one of them to the empty cask and hide 
crane ; but the revenues arising from both sources are divided among them. 

Besides this fee, they receive a salary from the committee of merchants.?— 
Yes ; that is for lending themselves to the inspection, otherwise we could not go 
on with it. . 

Do you state that this officer is appointed by the corporation ? — The three 
officers are. 

In case of any instance of abuse, or complaint against those officers, before 
what tribunal would that complaint be tried ? — It would be tried before the 
council of the corporation ; but there would be very little chance of success 
there, for the officers are so much connected with the leading members of 
council, that they could not be removed ; a payment was made to them out of 
the butter fund, and then they became our officers as well as the officers of the 
corporation ; but our influence on them is very limited. 

Do the weigh-masters discharge their duty in person, or by deputy? — In 
person ; formerly. Lord Longueville, I believe, was weigh-master with some 
other person, but after his decease we procured an Act of Parliament, obliging 
the weigh-masters to perform their duties in person. 

When the casks are opened for inspection who is employed to do the busi- 
ness of the cooperage? — The butter always comes to our market with the casks 
unheaded, the butter buyer generally delivers the casks to the farmer, without 
the heads to them ; and the butter comes to market, covered with merely a 
cabbage leaf, or something stuck on witli a couple of hoops. 

Is there any necessity of employing a cooper after it is inspected? — There is. 

Who is the person who acts ? — There was a contest in our market about 
that ; the weigh-master insists on the right of employing the cooper in the 
weigh-house, to put the casks into a good condition, because the law gives him 
authority to reject a cask if it is not in good order. 

Is he paid a fee for this business -—The cooper is paid very highly ; but the 
business is badly done notwithstanding. 

What is his business ?— For repairing any damage supposed to be done to 
the cask by the farmer, while in his possession. 

Is that done with the approbation of the farmer ?— The farmer must submit 
to it. 

What does he charge? — The charge for each new hoop is three-half-pence, 
fortwigging a hoop a penny, and for shifting a damaged stave three-pence; but 
what ifcomplained of most, is the abominable manner in which this work is 
performed, in fact it is of no advantage to the merchants, who are obliged after- 
wards to re-cooper the butter for exportation. 

Are you sure you have stated exactly the rate of cliarge ?— I am sure of it ; 
I should observe, that not belonging to that class called butter buyers, it never 
devolved upon me to pay those charges, but I have no doubt those are the; 
charges defrayed by the butter buyer and charged to the farmer. 

' Is it the cooper who determines what business is necessary to be done in 
repairing a cask, or is it the farmer?— It is the weigh-master; in fact the 
cooper is a sort of deputy to the weigh-master ; he looks after the casks, to see 
whether they are in a proper state or not, and he points the attention of the 
weigh-master to them. 

■ Are the emoluments of the cooper considerable ? — Yes ; they must be very 
considerable. 

Does he receive them all himself, or give any part to any other person — 
' 4^0. Q 4 There 
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There are working coopers or journeymen under him : how they divide tlxa 
emoluments I cannot tell. 

Is there any connexion between the cooper and the weigh-master ? — The 
cooper is appointed by the weigh-master. 

Is butter liable to be injured ? — Yes ; they turn casks with the heads out, and 
during the operation of turning, there is generally from half a pound to three 
quarters, and often a pound of butter spoiled, which is scraped off, and sold as 
grease ; I have had several tons in ray cellar, which I have been obliged to sed 
as grease. 

Who regulates the price that the cooper charges? — It was regulated a long 
time ago, between the trade and the weigh-master. 

There is an understood schedule of prices he is to charge for particular 
operations? — Yes; which prices I have already stated. The cooperage could 
be done at much less if it were thrown open. There was a contest two or 
three years ago, between the butter buyers and the weigh-master ; each buyer 
wLshed to have a cooper of his own to cooper the butter, but the weigh-master 
objected to it. 

Do you consider those charges fair, or extravagant ? — They are much higher 
than they need be. 

Are they higher than they were when each merchant had his own cooper ? — 
I do not recollect any merchant ever having had his own cooper; it was only 
lately when the spirit of economy was prevalent amongst us, that somebody 
suggested the idea of every butter buyer having his own cooper. 

But practically, competition never was in existence so as to regulate the 
prices ? — Never, tliat T have heard. 

Nor can it be, so long as the present system continues ?— No, the weigh-, 
master maintains the right of appointing the cooper. 

Will you detail the amount of charges, whether under conventional arrange- 
ment, or charged under Act of Parliament, that a firkin of butter is liable to 
coming to the Cork market?— Three-pence, without taking into account the 
previous charge on the empty firkin, for that is merged in the cost of the 
firkin. 

What does it amount to, inclusive of every thing? — Four-pence. 

Then is not a firkin of butter coming to be sold in the Cork market, liable 
to only four-pence?— The previous charge on inspecting an empty firkin, 
I reckon in the cost of that firkin, leaving the other charges at three-pence. 

You have stated, there was three-half-pence a firkin charged by regulation 
forty years ago, and increased to two-pence ; was that conventional, or under 
Act of Parliament? — Quite conventional. 

■ Is that continued to be paid now? — Yes. 

Besides that two-pence a firkin so now continued to be paid, what is the 

amount of fee besides that charged under Act of Parliament? A penny only 

for weighing. ’’ 

Any thing for inspection ? — The two-pence per firkin is the inspection fee, 
the penny a firkin is the weighing fee. 

You stated, that in passing of this Act, there was an absurdity put into it, 
which compelled you to use new twigs? — The expression in the Act of Par. 
Hament is fresh twigs. 

What do you mean by good fresh osier twigs ? — The understanding amongst 
the coopers was this, that if they were to make up a cask with the description 
Act of Parliament, the cask would not last at all. 

Would It not mean good sound twigs? — Unless they were seasoned, they 
would not answer. 

If they were seasoned, would you consider that they were fresh Seasoned 
and fresh are distinct ideas, but the reduction of size of the casks was the most 
material part. 

. You are aware of a regulation in one of the Cork local Acts, by which no 
butter can be sold except in casks of Cork manufacture?— I am. 

You have stated, that they must be made in Cork ?— They must be inspected 
ui Cork ; but it follows, I think, that they must be made there, because no 
country cooper would send his firkins for inspection to Cork. 

_ Do not you know, that a great many country , coopers do send their firkins 
m tor inspection in Cork ? — Never, I believe. 

Have never any country coopers, for some miles round, sent iu their firkins 
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to be inspected there? — There are none made, I believe, except those in the 
city of Cork, nearer than the towns adjoining, Mallow, Youghall, and so on. 

Is not the effect of this enactment to get a monopoly of the manufkcture of casks 
for the butter trade of Cork, to the coopers of the city of Cork ? — Decidedly. 

Does not this, under particular states of the market, render it difficult, if not 
impossible, supposing the law to be strictly carried into effect, for a merchant 
at Limerick, or a merchant at Clonmell, to send their butter to the Cork market 
for shipment? — It is quite impossible. 

Do you not conceive, that that is prejudicial to the general interests of the 
trade, as well as to the local interests of the city of Cork ? — It is, no doubt, 
injurious to the general trade of the city of Cork, and particularly to the ship- 
ping trade ; 1 know that butter would be sent from Tralee, and other places, 
for shipment at Cork, but that a merchant would not subject it to the inspection, 
and the risk of his casks being confiscated. 

Has not the inconvenience of this part of the law been so strongly felt, that 
there has been of late a disposition rather to overlook those enactments? — I am 
not aware of that ; in fact the risk is so great that no person has attempted to 
send butter for shipment to Cork, knowing that our regulations are so rigid; 
but I am aware that some of the dealers in Tralee and Youghall, say, they 
regret that these regulations prevent their making use of our port. 

Do you conceive the restriction in the size of casks has operated to the dis- 
advantage of the trade ? — No doubt it has. 

Do you not consider that in proportion as the farm is upon the large scale, 
and the machinery applicable to the making of butter perfect, it is for the 
interest of the butter producer to ship his butter in larger casks, rather than 
those allowed at present ? — Certainly ; and his butter will preserve better, pro- 
vided the casks be equally well made. 

In point of fact, do you not know that the Dutch butter brought into the 
London market, is sold in larger casks than those allowed bylaw to be used in 
Ireland ? — Yes, one-third larger. 

Have you any doubt that if it was left to the producers of butter to use the 
casks best for their interest, they would adopt that course? — No doubt 
they would ; they would use the description of casks which they found most 
for their benefit. 

Is it, or not, the law, that the casks must be made in the city of Cork? — They 
must be inspected there, which is the same thing ; the inspector, I believe, 
does not inquire where the cask is made, but it becomes a matter of course 
that it must be made where it is inspected, as the country cooper will not send 
his casks from a distance merely for the purpose of inspection. 

Upon the whole, are you of opinion that the regulations respecting the butter 
trade, are injurious to that trade in Cork? — I think some of them are bene- 
ficial, and some of them injurious. 

Distinguish which ?- — I think the system of inspection by public officers, who 
are well paid, as an inducement to act correctly, and who are removable at 
pleasure (for our inspectors are not officers of the corporation, but appointed 
by the mercantile body,) is a very excellent system, productive of satisfaction 
to the shipper, and to tlie importer in England. 1 know it is satisfactory to 
the latter, for I have had a communication with almost every considerable 
importer of butter, from Lancashire to the Land’s End. On the subject of in- 
spection, I would suggest the propriety of branding on the casks, the month 
when the inspection took place, in order to prevent butter which had been 
held over a long time after the inspection, from being sold as newly-inspected 
butter, which is often the case in Cork. 

Is the marking and branding useful?— The inspection would be worth 
nothing, unless there were marks to denote the quality. 

Are there any other regulations which you consider useful? — That is the 
chief one. 

Which are those regulations which you consider as injurious ? — First, that 
which prescribes a limit to the size of the cask, and those which give the 
weigh-raaster the power of having the operation of coopering performed in the 
market, which operation really is of no use whatever ; and also that which pre- 
cludes the shipment at our port of any butter but that which has passed through 
the market. I think the latter highly injurious and unjust. 

You would propose that butter might be sent from the interior, and shipped 
't06, R at 
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at your port, without a second inspection by your officer ? — What I would pro- 
pose is this, — that the merchants of Limerick, Tralee, Youghall, and other 
places, should be allowed to ship their butter through the port of Cork, at 
the same time that they should not ship it as Cork inspected butter, but that 
the butter should bear the brand of the Limerick, or Tralee, or Youghall 
market, as well as the name of the merchant there who forw'ards it for shipment ; 
that, in short, he should be enabled to make use of our port, without the 
necessity of passing his butter through our weigh-house at all. 

You think the regulation existing at present, keeps down the butter trade in 
Cork ? — No doubt it does. 

Would not you draw a line, in the answer you have given, between butter so 
sent into Cork from established markets, such as those of Limerick and Clon- 
mell, or Tralee, and the smaller markets in the country, such as Mallow and 
Timohoe? — As to that, I think those places, now small, might become very 
large markets ; and 1 do not see why a man, residing any where, who wished 
to establish a name for himself and for his market, should be prevented sending 
his butter to the West India or London markets, upon the character of his own 
market. Every man is interested in raising the character of the market in which 
he resides, and though there are not at present very extensive dealers in some 
places, I think they would spring up ; and the nearer you bring a market to 
the farmer the better for him. 

When you state that the system of inspection was one which you considered 
it would be beneficial to the public to preserve, did you refer to a system of 
inspection which fixes the qualities of butter? — Certainly, or rather the degrees 
of quality. 

Lf there was a system of inspection which did not mark the degrees of quality, 
do you conceive it would be of a beneficial effect? — Of no use whatever. 

Are you aware, that under the Butter Act, there is no reference to the 
quality? — Yes, it is the same in Cork, but we get over that ; our butter tasters 
are instructed to mark the quality ; and the weigh-masters adopt our inspector’s 
marks by putting their brand over it ; so that the one cannot be erased without 
erasing the other. 

Does not the part of the system which you approve, result from that' which 
is voluntary ; and is not that which you state to be compulsory, that which you 
state to be not beneficial? — The inspection is not voluntary in our market, for 
no one could carry on the trade, unless he adopted the system. 

Is not it independent of law ? — ^Yes, but it has the full force of law with us. 
Supposing the law at present existing to be repealed to-morrow, what would 
prevent a merchant carrying it into effect but the arrangement among them- 
selves ? — It could be done ; but I think there would be some difficulty in it. 

Are you not aware, that in Limerick, in consequence of a voluntary agree- 
ment among the merchants of Limerick, the character of the butter has been 
raised, and the market very much increased ? — I am aware of that. 

You find that the inspection at Cork is impartially conducted ? — I think it is. 
That is, that the inspectors are under the immediate control of an active 
committee of merchants ?— In fact they are subject to the observation of every 
body j and if any complaint be made by which their integrity or their judgment 
are questioned, an investigation takes place, and they are dismissed if found 
incompetent. 

If in the interior of the country, the inspection is freed from almost all con- 
trol, could you, in your opinion, have so much dependence upon it? — Unless 
it were a large market, it could hardly be expected that there would be a very 
good system of inspection ; it is only then that it becomes an object worthy of 
attention, or that an inspector can be sufficiently paid. 

Then, though under the regulations of Cork, an inspection may be of use ; it 
does not follow, that an inspection, generally speaking, is desirable ? — In a small 
market, the inspection, perhaps, cannot be regulated so well. 

Supposing the law was altered, so as to allow the merchant and farmer the 
option to deal directly with each other, or to have recourse to a sale before the 
weigh-master ; do you consider that many persons would prefer dealing directly 
with the merchant, through the intervention of a public officer?—! think we in 
Cork, are so fully impressed with the advantage of the inspection system, that we 
should bind each other not to buy but in that way j I think the check on fraud 
is such that we should bind ourselves, unless restrained by law, not to buy in 

any 
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any other way, for it is nearly impossible that the farmer and the buyer could Mt. 

agree as to quality ; the people with us are not very intelligent, a man could Fittgibben. 

never sell his butter until he had tried half a dozen persons. A merchant may ^ 

not be a man of sufficient honesty, to say at once what he thinks of it, he may »5 April, 
reject it, and halfadozen persons in succession may treat for it, and each would 
have it bored ; now every boring of this description tends to deteriorate the 
quality, because butter is so delicate an article, that the admission of air into it, 
and the iron coming into contact with it, will injure the flavour ; then ultimately, 
perhaps, that which was originally a first, may by these repeated trials, become 
a second quality. If there was no public inspection with us, it would be pro- 
ductive of a great deal of delay to the farmer, and I think of great disadvantage 
to him in other respects ; I think he would be more in the power of a fraudulent 
dealer. It would operate also against the shipper, in this way } if I were 
employed to make a contract for 1,000 or 2,000 firkins of butter, and that it 
arrived at a falling market, the importer may reject it, alleging it was not 
according to the contract, it may have been a long while on the passage, and 
have deteriorated ; and it is very hard the shipper should be liable to all those 
disadvantages j perhaps there would be surveys called, and eventually a trial at 
law j and it would be quite impossible to determine what was the quality at the 
time of shipment. 

In the event of the merchants having the power of agreeing amongst them- 
selves to carry on the trade in the present way, there would be no inconvenience 
to them from the repeal of the law? — Not much. 

Do you conceive that if there were a repeal of the present law, leaving it 
open to the merchants to avail themselves of the regulations which they consi- 
dered desirable, that would be an improvement of the state of things ? — Yes, 
the less legislation in matters of trade the better. 

Would it be in the power of the merchant to refuse to deal in the market, if 
the option were granted ? — Yes ; but I think in that case it would be very soon 
known on this side of the water, that such a man objected to adopt the general 
system, and his goods would get into disrepute, or his integrity may be 
suspected. 

Have you ever known individuals stand out against the rest of the body, in 
respect of regulations proposed for the public good ? — I have certainly. 

There has been no such thing in Cork, as selling butter without the inspec- 
tion ? — There has not j it would be impossible to sell or buy butter there without 
submitting to the inspection. 

There never having been practically allowed the sale of butter in Cork without 
inspection, the opinions you have given of the consequences of removing the 
necessity of inspection, are speculative opinions of your own, and not founded 
on your own experience ? — They are founded on what I have heard from the 
trade in England, and the result of the practice in other markets where no such 
inspection as that which exists with us takes place. 

Are you acquainted with the export trade of Cork? — I am. 

Have you ever heard a complaint of buttei* being exported in a fraudulent 
manner? — I have j and it has come under my own knowledge. 

In what way did it come under your own knowledge? — I recollect having 
once served upon a jury where there was a disputed account between a cooper 
and a merchant; it being matter of account in detail it was referred to three of 
the jury; I happened to be one of those, and on going into the account one 
charge was for heavy bottoms supplied to the merchant, after the original 
bottoms were taken out, to add to the tare. 

Did you ever hear of hoops being altered?— I have heard of additional hoops 
being put on to add to the weight of the cask. 

Was there a case of this kind occurred, which occasioned an inquiry in 
Liverpool ? — There was, about five years ago- 

Was the charge made good?— I speak only from the advice of my corre- 
spondents; I was not present myself; 1 understood that it was some pickled 
butter from Cork. The butter which we prepare for foreign markets is coopered 
in a peculiar manner ; to insure its holding the pickle we put on iron hoops, 
and the butter referred to, instead of being coopered with what we call firkin 
hoops, was poopered with hoops of a much heavier description. The practice 
was carried on for some time, at last it was discovered in Liverpool; and the 
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Mr, house which made the sale, was obliged to submit to an abatement on that par- 
T. Fitzgibbon. ticular quantity. 

‘ Bid you ever hear of butter being taken out, and the place supplied with 

25 April, strong pickle ? — In all butter prepared for the tropical climates we are obliged 

to scrape out a part of the butter to admit pickle ; but in some cases there might 
have been more taken out than was necessary, and the place supplied with 
coarse salt and pickle. 

Those are instances of fraud? — Yes. 

By whom were those hoops put on ? — They were put on I presume by order 
of the shipper, it was for his interest certainly. 

That was a private transaction of the shipper? — Yes. 

In no measure connected with the inspection ? — No, it did not involve the 
character of our inspection in the least degree. 

Could that have taken place but for the system of inspection, which fixed 
the tare upon the cask, and therefore offered the means of rendering such a 
fraud profitable? — 1 think it might have taken place; but I should observe 
to the Committee, that those instances of fraud, at least the detection of them, 
have been very rare indeed. 

Boes not the brand put on by the oflScer, contribute to assist in the practice 
of those frauds? — It does, because the tare brand in the first instance, is taken 
to be ever afterwards the tare of the casks. 

If the merchanc in Liverpool buys on the brand, he may be exposed to 
fraud to a greater degree, than if he buys on his own judgment ? — If an inspec- 
tion did not exist with us, the party in England would buy on his own judg- 
ment, in which case, he would be, 1 think, more likely to detect any frauds that 
were committed. 

He can only detect them by examining each cask ? — By no other means. 

Would not the expense of examining each cask be very considerable? — 
He might do it in this way, by taking a cask out of every hundred, or every 
score. 

But still he would never be sure, he would have no standard to goby, except 
the examination of the cask on his own judgment? — No. 

Is not the tendency of the present system to put all persons who are expor* 
ters of butter from Ireland, on the same footing ? — All those who export from 
Cork are put on the same footing. 

Then a man of skill and of integrity engaged in trade, has no advantage over 
a man who has no skill and who has no character ? — Our system is a restraint on 
a fraudulent shipper ; the butter is subject to inspection in the first instance, and 
then to an examination of the casks, by the officers of the Customs before it is 
shipped ; so that frauds cannot be committed without great risk of detection. 

It does not operate as a' restriction on the man of integrity ? — By no means ; 
it is rather a protection to him, because it prevents any other man committing 
fraud with impunity. 

Supposing the system of inspection to be put an end to, do you not conceive 
that a man of skill and integrity would obtain a greater portion of the trade, 
and greater credit with his British correspondent, than he now possesses ? — No 
doubt, he would obtain greater credit with his correspondents. 

The observations you have made, apply to the Local Act of Cork ? — My 
observations have been very general, I have answered all the questions put 
to me. 

With regard to the details they relate to the Local Act of Cork? — The obser- 
vations I have made which apply to Cork, are of course referable to Cork, but 
I have been asked questions generally also. 

With regard to advances, you say it is the habit of the merchants to make 
advances to the butter dealers? — Not by the merchants; we designate as 
merchants only those who are exporters ; the other class we call butter 
buyers. 

Is not that done in other articles of produce ? — No; not in any other article 
whatever. 

Do you mean to say it is not in corn ? — No. 

Is it not done in the article of barley, by the brewer ? — No ; I have dealt in 
corn and never knew it done. 

What is the reason that it is done in butter, and not in other articles ? — The 

great 
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great object is to procure a supply of the article ; butter being a principal branch Afr. 

of trade in Cork, it was found of importance to pay in advance to farmers, in 

order to secure a greater quantity of it. x,— 

You say the butter trade of Cork lias decreased of late ? — It has within the 
last five or six years. _ * ' 

Do you speak from documentary evidence? — I do. 

Have you any such about you? — I can state from my recollection, that about 
seven years ago our exports of butter exceeded 300,000 firkins, which at present 
scarcely come up to 240,000 ; I suppose the average of the last three years has 
been about that quantity, 

To what do you attribute that decrease ?• — The decrease will be found greater 
if we consider the decrease in the size of our firkins, for I calculate, that by 
the last Act of Parliament, our firkins have been reduced about eight per 
cent ; that taken from 240,000 firkins would make the deficiency still greater. 

One of the causes is the establishment of a market in Tralee, and the increase of 
the Limerick market ; but 1 think both these markets owe their prosperity in 
a great degree, to the vexatious regulations of ours, which make the farmers 
prefer those other markets. Limerick has an increased trade, and Tralee is quite 
a new market. 

You consider the size of the firkin being limited, as the principal cause ? — 

The regulation respecting our firkins is one principal cause ; for unless the 
firkin has been previously inspected in Cork, the farmer bringing a cask, though 
fully capable of holding pickle, is quite at the mercy of our weigh-raaster ; he 
may lose his firkin and a fine of five shillings besides. 

Have frequent forfeitures of the cask taken place, in consequence of the size 
not being according to the regulations of law ? — Sometimes they have y but 
sometimes that is overlooked by the weigh-raaster, who, however, takes care to 
exact the fine to which the farmer is liable, though he does not always insist 
upon the change of cask ; he often allows the cask to pass. 

You spoke of the committee of merchants ; what class of persons are they 
in point of respectability? — They comprise persons of various degrees of 
respectability ; some of them are highly respectable, and others less so. 

Are you one of them yourself? — 1 am not. 

As you consider those regulations so injurious, is it not possible that the trade 
of Cork in butter may fall off still more, and to a very considerable degree, 
unless those regulations are altered? — I think our trade in butter is likely to 
decrease annually, unless some alteration take place. 

You have stated, that all casks must be inspected in Cork ? — Yes, all empty 
casks. 

That renders it necessary that each person should have his cask made in 
Cork ? — It has that effect. 

What extent of country does this regulation extend over, so as to prevent the 
farmers purchasing the casks in their own neighbourhood? — We receive butter 
in Cork from the most remote part of the county of Kerry, eighty miles 
distant, I suppose ; and the whole of the county of Cork, except that part 
bordering on the county of Limerick, from which they probably send their 
butter to Limerick. 

Are you not aware that the limitation in point of size of the cask, was the 
cause of giving the West India trade to Cork ? — I think it is the quality rather 
than the size of our casks that has had that effect. 

You think the limitation of the size has had no effect upon that? — I think not 
so much as the superior make of the firkins. 

Are you not aware that Cork has almost all the foreign trade in butter ? — 

I am ; almost all the Irish butter consumed in the Brazils and in the West 
Indies is Cork butter. I believe the Cork casks are the only ones which hold 
pickle ; and butter will not keep in those tropical climates, unless in casks 
holding pickle. 

What proportion does the foreign trade in butter exported from Cork, bear 
to the whole export from Cork? — That question I cannot positively answer ; 
but I will go to it as nearly as I can. A great deal of our export of butter 
to Liverpool includes two descriptions of butter ; one part for use in England, 
the other part for trans-shipment to the West Indies and Brazils. We have an 
account of the export to Liverpool, which this year has been about 50,000 
firkins. Now about 40,000 firkins of those, I think, have been pickled for warm 
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Mr. climates ; and I find that our shipments, direct to the West Indies, have be6n 

T. FitzgibboH. over 23,000 firkins this current season ; making, upon the whole,- about one- 

— ^ fourth of our total shipments of butter from Cork, and exclusive of 60,000 

25 April, firkins sent to Portugal and Spain. 
i8a6. Pq think that Tralee, from its position on the sea-coast, would be 

likely to have a butter trade, independently of any disadvantages in Cork? — 

1 think not a large one j the disadvantage to the purchaser in Tralee is, that 
he cannot send his goods to market with such facility as we can from Cork. 

I know some persons in Tralee who would pay for land-carriage, and send 
their butter for exportation to Cork, were it not for our pernicious regulations. 

Are you not aware that butter is almost invariably admitted, by the inspector 
of butter at Cork, to pass through the weigh-house, though not in firkins made 
in Cork ? — Not invariably : such firkins are sometimes allowed to pass, but not 
without a fine upon the farmer. 

Is not the pecuniary fine levied, in order to be lenient upon the farmer, 
and not to bring him before the mayor, in which case he must forfeit his butter?. 
—That is the alleged reason. 

In point of practice, you believe that butter brought to Cork, which by 
law they cannot bring, except in Cork firkins, has been permitted to pass 
through the weigh-house? — Yes, frequently; and butter that is even fraudu- 
lently prepared, by having been soaked, is often allowed to pass our weigh- 
house, by an arrangement between the weigh-master and the agent for the 
farmer, who gives a sum of money, for which it is allowed to pass. I will state 
a circumstance which came under my own observation. I always passed a large 
portion of my time in our weigh-house ; and I observed one day a lot of about 
fifty firkins of butter come in from a country dealer, which were in the most 
disgraceful state possible ; the firkins had been soaked with a view to add to 
their weight. According to law, every one of those firkins should have been 
seized, th^e original firkins taken away, and the damaged butter taken oiF ; but 
by an arrangement between the owner of this butter and the weigh-master, the 
whole of this was allowed to pass. 

How long ago did this pass ? — About three years ago. 

Do you know the names of the parties? — I heard the names. 

That was a corrupt arrangement?— Yes ; but it was not with the weigh- 
master who is now in attendance here. 

Is the weigh-master now in office ? — Yes. 

Was there ever any statement of this made to the person who appointed 
him ? — I made a statement of it at a public meeting of the mercantile body. 

Who is the person that appointed that weigh-master in Cork ? — The common 
council of the city. 

Did you make a statement to the council ? — No, but to a public meeting of 
the trade at large. 

Was it conveyed to the council? — I cannot say. 

Was any notice taken of the complaint ? — The proceedings of the meetinn-, 
at which I made the statement, were published in our newspapers. There is 
an annual meeting held previous to the election of the new committee, where 
a public discussion is often had upon this or that point ; I did not go before 
the council, because I did not wish to be a public accuser of an individual ; 
besides, as this officer was appointed by the council, I thought it would be of 
very little avail to impeach him there. 

You mentioned a certain act that took place at the public weigh-house of 
Cork, namely, that a certain number of firkins, which were damaged and in- 
jured, were passed by the weigh-masters ?— By one of the weigh-masters. 

This of course was complained of? — I complained of it at a public meetino- 
of the trade, being the next public meeting after the occurrence. 

Stating the facts ? — Yes. 

At this public meeting of the trade, what took place?— I cannot now 
recollect, but I believe that no communication was had with the council in 
consequence. 

No complaint was made of the public officer, of his conduct ?~No complaint 
was made to the council by me. 

The meeting of the trade were perfectly acquainted with the fact, and they 
passed it over without appealing to any authority by which it might have been 
punished? — Yes. 

Did 
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••Did the public meeting pass any resolution on the subject? They did not; 

our idea was, that an exposure of acts of this description at a public meeting 
has a tendency to check them, and we rested there. 

Have you not, in a former part of your testimony, stated to the Committee, 
that you, the dealers in butter, had acquired a control over the inspector 
appointed by the corporation ? — The inspector is not a corporate officer • the 
inspectors are appointed wholly by the mercantile body. 

As to the act of the person appointed by the mercantile body, did you make 
this complaint ?— It was one of the weigh-masters who committed the act, and 
not one of the inspectors. 

Did you not, in a former part of your testimony, state to the Committee, that 
you, the dealers in butter, had acquired a control over the weigh-masters 
appointed by the corporation ? — That the committee of merchants had acquired 
such control, not that the dealers had. 

That there had been such a control acquired over the weigh-masters of the 
corporation, by paying them a salary, that it gave an assurance of their proper 
conduct? I did not say that, but I said that it insured their concurrence in 
our system of inspection ; there is no further control over them. 

Did this case of fraud occur under the old system, or the new system?— It 
occurred about three years ago, subsequent to the last Act of Parliament. 

Have you not stated that cases of fraud by exporters o'f butter were neces- 
sarily very few, because the inspectors are correct; are the weigh-masters and 
the inspectors of butter different persons? — Quite so. 

By whom are the inspectors appointed ?— The inspectors are appointed 
wholly by the committee of merchants, and do their duty very well ; the weigh- 
masters are appointed by the corporation. 

What control have the inspectors of butter over the weigh-masters ?— None 
whatever. 

Do they not direct them in his weigh-house as they please?— Not at all ; if 
any officer have control of our market, it is the weigh-master, but not the in- 
spector ; in fact, it is by sufferance that the inspector is allowed at all to act in 
our market ; and hence it is that we are obliged to pay the weigh-master in order 
to allow our system of inspection to go on ; but the controlling power is in the 
hands of the weigh-master. 

The inspector cannot direct the weigh-master to go to any particular casks, 
and weigh them as he pleases? — By no means; on the contrary, the inspector 
is subject to the orders of the weigh-master. 

Have you not stated, that, upon the whole, you quite approve of the system 
of inspection in the Cork weigh-house? — Yes, with this exception, that I think 
our inspectors are too fond of allowing the butter to pass too highly salted ; it 
is a complaint made generally of the Cork butter in the English market, that it 
is salted too much for their palates. 

Is It not so highly salted in order to meet the approbation of the foreign 
market ?— That was the original object ; but it might be attained, I think, by 
putting one half of the quantity of salt which our butter generally contains’ for 
an excessive quantity ot salt is by no means necessary to preserve the butter : 
if the cask holds pickle and the air is excluded, a very moderate quantity of 
salt is sufficient. 

With respect to the currency butter and the advance made by the butter 
buyer to the farmer, do you not consider that that is practised in consequence 
of the wants, in a great degree, of the small farmer ? — No doubt ; he would not 
receive money on such disadvantageous terms, unless his wants obliged him. 

In short, he is a man in want of advances and cannot do without them ?— 
I suppose so. 

Are you not aware, that in the iron trade in England and in other trades, 
there are similar advances made by the monied man to the inferior one engaged 
in the several branches of trade, in order to enable him to meet his own neces- 
sities at the moment ? — It may be so, but I am not aware of it. 

Do you think that the butter trade could be carried on, in the state of 
poverty of the peasantry at present in many parts of the south and the west of 
Ireland, without the advances of the butter buyer ? — I think, if the landlords 
were a little more indulgent, it might be done. 

But you think the poor butter maker requires some a.ssistance, either on the 
R 4 part 
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Mr. part of the butter buyer or the landlord ? — He does ; either an advance from 
T. Fitzgibbun. jjjg gne or an indulgence from the other. 

'' When you say that the weigh-master is the principal officer and the inspector 

• . subject to his control, is the inspector subject to the control of the weigh- 

■ master, so far as relates to the inspector’s own duty ?— The weigh-master never 
interferes in that matter j but he might turn the inspector out, if he liked. 

He does not interfere with him in the exercise of his own particular duty ? — 
He does not, for the weigh-master is not conversant with that particular duty, 

and may not be a judge ot butter. 

Who have the appointment of the inspector ?— In the Cork butter market, 
the committee of merchants. , ■ , i_ 

This committee of merchants, in point of fact, consist exclusively ot the 
persons interested in the purchase of butter?— No; they are persons interested 
in the trade, more or less ; but they consist of different classes. 

Are the farmers represented, in point of fact ? — They are not. 

This committee of merchants consist exclusively of buyers of butter?— Of 
dealers in butter, and in hides and skins. 

They appoint the inspectors?— They do. 

Have you ever heard, or can you form an opinion, whether the sellers com- 
plain of any partiality on the part of the inspectors?— The farmers do some- 
times make complaints, but I have my doubts whether their complaints are well 
founded. 

Complaints are made ?— Very partially ; they have reached my own ears ; 

I have no doubt that sometimes our inspectors commit errors of judgment ; it 
is impossible it should be otherwise. 

Have you ever heard complaints against them, by the buyers, as being 
favourable to the country people? — Never. 

Have you heard complaints from the batter sellers, of their conduct?— Very 
few; but many complaints may have been made which I have not heard of. 

You have heard of complaints of their being too favourable to the buyers ? — 
It is in the nature of man to complain ; where the butter is made a second, the 
farmer may think it ought to be a first quality. 

You stated, that too much salt is not necessary for the purpose of saving the 
butter from being deteriorated in the foreign market ?— That is my opinion. 

As a man of science ? — I do not profess to be a man of science. 

As a butter buyer, are you aware whether more danger arises from there 
being too much or too little salt ? — I think either extreme very bad. 

Are you not of opinion, thattoo little salt accelerates corruption?— Yes. 

And that too little is worse than none at all r — Too little or too much depends 
upon whether the butter is intended for speedy use or not. 

Does not an under quantity of salt accelerate corruption ? — I think that an 
under quantity is often worse than an over quantity. 

In case of a complaint by the seller of butter against the inspector, who 
decides that complaint? — The committee of merchants will decide it. 

That is to say, a countryman selling his butter, and complaining of the 
inspector, that complaint would be decided by the body that appoints the 
inspector ? — Yes. 

Have you ever known such appeals in any case to be made? — I have; in two 
or three instances an investigation was made, and it could not be traced in 
general to any thing corrupt on the part of the inspector ; he may have com- 
mitted an error in judgment, which might have arisen from bis having an excess 
of business on the day ; for if a man goes through four or five hundred firkins 
of butler, his senses of smell and taste may become vitiated. 

Have you not known a complaint made by the butter seller against the 
inspector, decided by the committee of merchants, against the delinquency of 
the inspector ? — I have never heard of any delinquency proved against an 
inspector ; errors of judgment are sometimes imputed to them, arising from the 
cause before mentioned. 

Then you invariably attributed the cases, where there were complaints, 
entirely to errors in judgment? — Yes, entirely so. 

Is there not a strong feeling on the part of the committee of merchants, to 
consult as much as possible also the interests of the butter makers in the country ; 
would they not be very glad to receive information from a farmer of respec- 
tability and others, as to any thing they would suggest in the improvement of 
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the practice in their weigh-house ? — I believe they are open to sucli Mr. 

communications. l-'itigibbon. 

Do not you believe they have solicited such information ? — I am not aware ^ 
that they have solicited it ; but I know they are open to it, and I believe they '*5 
would act upon it. 

Do you consider the conduct of the present butter weigh-masters in the Cork 
butter weigh-house, as so improper as to render them unfit for their situations? 

—There is one of them that I think certainly preferable to the other. The 
duties of one of our weigh-masters is confined entirely to the hide and cask 
crane ; the other two are in the butter market, and one of these I think is a much 
better officer than the other. 

Is there a general wish to see them changed ? — I cannot say. 

Do you not think, that if there was a very public opinion against their con- 
duct, you residing in Cork and one of the most respectable merchants there, 
would have heard of that opinion ?— There may have been objections made to 
some of their practices ; at the same time they have such a control in the 
market, that that class of persons (I mean the batter buyers) whose duty it is to 
attend the market, are very unfond of bringing any accusation against them, for 
tliey could inconvenience this class very seriously in return. 

Do you consider their conduct as butter-weighers, of such a nature as to have 
excited general disapprobation? — I cannot answer that question ; it has excited 
the disapprobation of some, and others are perhaps satisfied with it. It is not 
merely as -weighers, that any thing can be objected to them ; some parts of their 
duty they do very well, and other parts objectionably. 

What duties have they to discharge, besides that of weighers? — They have 
the general superintendence of the butter weigh-house, for instance that branch 
called the Coopering is under their control ; that is a thing that is found great 
fault with. I repeat, that there are some parts of their conduct which are 
objectionable, and others which are unobjectionable. 

From what class of society are they taken ; are they respectable ? — They are 
respectable men, and respectably connected. 

From what class are the inspectors of butter taken?— Indeed they are of 
a respectable class. 

Have you any complaint to make, as to the description of persons who act as 
puyic officers for the inspection of butter in Cork ?— None whatever. 



Jovis, 27' die Aprilis, 1826. 



William Gabbett, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside? — In the county of Limerick. WilliamGahbett, 

Have you any opportunity of knowing the sentiments of those connected ^ 7 - 

with the butter trade in Limerick, with reference to the weighing and in- '' ' 

specting, and the regulations that are observed upon the export of butter ? ’^7 April. 

I think I am perfectly acquainted with them. 

Have you had any recent occasion particularly to know what the sentiments 
of the public are ? — I have the honour to be the chairman of the Agricultural 
Association of our county ; and on its being notified to me that I should be 
summoned, I immediately called upon that association to ascertain their senti- 
ments, and I not only did that, but I got as much information as I could collect 
from the resident farmers in the county, and that description of middlemen that 
have been extensively in the butter trade. There was a meeting of the agri- 
cultural association, held in consequence of a letter I got from the Right 
Honourable Chairman, requesting to know who the agricultural association of 
our county wished should be examined upon that subject, and they appointed 
that I should be one of those persons ; and accordingly I transmitted that reso- 
lution to the Right Honourable Chairman, and in consequence 1 received 
a summons to attend this Committee. 

When was that meeting held?— Last Saturday fortnight. 

Were there any resolutions come to at that meeting ?— There were some 
resolutions epme to; ■ t ; . 

AOa. ■■ s' Can 
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Can. you state what they were ? — I will deliver in a copy of them. 

[The same were delivered in, and read as follow 
■ “ AT a meeting of the Committee of the county of Limerick Agri- 
cultural Association, held at their committee room, at the Linen Hall, 
the 1st April 1826; present, William Gabbett, Esq. in the chair, Stephen 
Dickson, Esq. Darby O’Grady, Esq. Rev. Richard Dickson, William 
Ryves, Esq. John Thos. Waller, Esq. William Howley, Esq. Wm. Thomas 
Monsell, Esq. Thos. John Wilson Esq. J. W. O’Grady, Esq. David Roche* 
jun. Esq. Thomas O’Grady, Esq. ; — THE subject of the laws relating to the 
butter trade having been taken into consideration, and the weigh.master 
having waited on the committee ; Resolved, That this committee is of 
opinion, that in case any alteration is made in the law, it should be 
assimilated all over Ireland. That we are also of opinion, that regulations 
are necessary for the protection and promotion of that branch of agricul- 
ture ; and that if all law was removed, and the trade left open, without the 
interference of disinterested persons, acting in the capacity of weigh- 
master and qualifier, it would tend to lessen, if not to annihilate the butter 
trade of Ireland. And as the weigh-master has been summoned to give 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee now sitting, he is authorized 
by this committee to express those as their sentiments ; and the chairman 
is directed to afford him a copy of these resolutions. 

On behalf of the committee, 

JV” Gahbett, Chairman.” ' 

Do your own sentiments concur with those expressed at that meeting? — 
They concur entirely with them. 

Has the butter trade of Limerick increased within the last six years ? — The 
butter trade of Limerick has not only increased for the two or three years 
previous to the last year, but the quality of the butter ; referring to the Price 
Current of a few days back, has spoken of the quality of butter in the most 
favourable manner, which I attribute to the regulations adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce in Limerick. 

Aided by the provisions of the Act of Parliament ? — Aided by the provisions 
of the Act of Parliament. 

The opinion you expressed is a very general one, is not it? — It is the 
unanimous opinion of every gentleman that I have conversed with, who is 
a maker of butter ; and not only of the gentlemen, but also of the middle men, 
and the great landholders in my part of the country. 

Are you of opinion, that any danger to the interest of the butter trade would 
arise by so far altering the law, as to leave it optional with the farmers of the 
country to have their butter exported with or without any inspection? — I think 
it would be the greatest possible injury to the butter trade. 

If the option were left to the farmer, to take his butter either to the merchant 
or to the crane, do you think any injury would arise to the trade? — I have no 
doubt but the crane is the best mode. 

Will you state your reasons for so thinking?— In all transactions, I conceive, 
between man and man, an umpire is the just criterion of settling any difference 
that may arise ; and there is no article of agricultural produce, in which so 
much of various opinions may occur, as in the article of butter, as to its quality. 
I am satisfied that the lower class of peasantry in the country would never be so 
satisfied by the merchant’s house, as they would by its being weighed at the 
public scale, under the inspection of an honest and respectable weigh-master 
and inspector. The office of weigh-master and the inspector are distinct. 

Does not that also operate with satisfaction to the purchaser of butter in 
England? — I am satisfied that the quality of our Irish butter would be consi- 
derably deteriorated, if the merchants had the power of affixing their own 
brands and qualities to the casks so exported. 

Would it not deteriorate the butter very much, if it went through frequent 
inspections? — No doubt of it; that is one circumstance that would make it 
quite out of the question. Its going to a merchant’s .store, if the person 
selling it disagreed with the merchant, he would have to go and offer it to 
another merchant ; whp would say. You sent it to another store, why did you not 
sell it there? The butter would be so blown upon, that he would be obliged 

to 
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to sell it for any thing that he could get. It could only be in the case-of an Gahtcti, 

extensive farmer, or a gentleman of respectability, that it could be of conse- * ^ 

quence to have the option of selling it to a merchant, or selling it at a public 
weigh-house; because the merchant will not be equally disposed to do an isae. ’ 

injustice to a gentleman, as he would to a poor man ; and it is in vain to say, 
that a poor man can be done justice to by the generality of merchants, though 
I have a high respect for the body; and there are many respectable upright 
people, but there are many the very reverse. 

Would not a certificate of the public inspector operate beneficially, even to 
the large gentleman farmer, as well as to the private farmer, in the sale of his 
butter in Ireland ? — I have no doubt of it ; and I should prefer to-morrow, as 
a butter maker, to send my butter into a public market, under such inspection, 
than I should under the inspection of any merchant that I know, and 1 know 
many who are very respectable. 

How many acres do you hold ? —I suppose I have about 300 acres, and I have 
an extensive tenantry besides, and 1 generally dispose of their butter at the 
.same time that I sell my own ; and in consequence of the abuses in the Linre- 
rick market, I have left the Limerick market, both with my own butter and 
my tenants butter, for the last two years. 

Then perhaps you are of opinion, that some alteration in the present butter 
laws would be requisite, without giving up the weighing and inspection? — 

I think the present butter laws are fully sufficient, with some few exceptions, to 
protect the trade. I think a clause was left out, which I find in the 46th of the 
late king, relative to penalties for frauds committed in changing brands, &c. which 
I think ought to be restored ; and there are some other alterations that I would 
wish to submit to the Committee, with respect to making casks of a particular 
gauge, and of a particular timber. I should assimilate the size of the casks to 
the English Act. I should have the sizes suited to the small farmers as well as 
to the large farmers ; I should wish casks of a quarter of a hundred, half a 
hundred, three quarters of a hundred, and a hundred weight; those are the 
casks in which the Dutch butter is imported into the markets of London and 
Liverpool, and I should wish generally to assimilate the trade through the 

countiy- • V u 

You have mentioned, that frequent trials would deteriorate the butter very 
much ? — Frequent trials would materially deteriorate it. We make use ^bat 
they call a borer to ascertain the quality of the butter, one inch and a l^lf 
diameter ; the taster in Limerick generally puts down the borer twice. Going 
to a number of merchants, it might go 40 times ; and we all know, that by 
letting in the air to the butter, the aperture can never be so completely closed 
as not to affect the butter afterwards. . . . , • ^ r. 

If it passed through several hands, and each individual was to judge 
his own knowledge of the article, it would not only deteriorate the butter, but 
each trial would cause an expense of cooperage ? — I do not think it would 
cause an expense of cooperage. , i- i j 

If, therefore, a public brand which gave a character to it, were establisliM, 
do you not think that wmuld operate as a facility to the trade, rather than 
a restriction ? — The greatest possible facility. ... , 

As a cask of butter should be all composed of the same churning in order 
to be uniform and good, would it not be better for the general trade oi the 
country, that a description of casks, as to size, should be established, wmch 
would' enable the entire of the cask to be composed of one churning?— 1 he 

butter cannot be of good quality otherwise. 

Therefore a moderate size, such as the present Act establishes, would meet 
general purposes more than any other ? — It would meet the sizes I mentioned. 

it would meet the mean.s of a moderate and small farmer, more than any 
other? — Yes ; it would be a great mistake for a farmer, having a lew ctws, to 
make butter in the same cask that a person possessed of a number of cows 
would make it in. ...... ■ a •3 

Tlie butter would be worse in quality and lower in price u it were mixed . 

There would be alterations in the colour, and it would prejudice the article. 

Therefore the mean size that is established by the present Act, is a reason- 
able and advantageous one for the trade? — I think it is. 

You mentioned, that your own opinion is confirmed by that of the genmi 
farmers in the country ?— It is confirmed by the farmers; and when I Siieak ot 
406. S2 the 
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William GabbtH, tile coutity of Limei'ick, I speak of a county that is more suited for the making 
^ of butter than possibly any other county in Ireland, and where I believe more 

^ is made. 

consider that it is a very great advantage, that the import mer- 
chants of England should receive butter of a fixed character, so as to compete 
with the foreign butter? — I liave no doubt of it; I think that should be the 
principle of English legislation. 

And you think the established regulations would answer the end of confirm- 
ing the character of it in that way? — I think so; I cannot conceive how it can 
be done in any other effectual way. 

You think that tliere is great advantage in the butter being exported from 
Ireland, with the brand of the inspector, and being sold under that brand?— I 
consider there is. 

And you give your opinion under the idea that that is the practice?— In 
Limerick I believe it is. 

Are you aware how many ports there are in Ireland, in which the butter Is 
not exported under the brand of an officer? — I cannot say; in Waterford 
I believe it is not ; I have sold in Waterford for the last two years, and they 
never affix the qualities in Waterford ; it is entirely optional with the merchant 
to put whatever mark on it he pleases. 

What are the abuses in the Limerick market? — They charge in the Limerick 
market 4lb. beamage, contrary to the Act of Parliament; there is 4 lb. beamage 
deducted from every cask weighing gross 84lbs. in the Limerick market, and 
I have been given to understand, that there is also a deduction by some unfair 
operation at the scale ; I only speak that from hearsay. There is also a deduc- 
tion of one pound if butter comes soft into the market, either on a hot day or 
the butter is too fresh made, and sometimes two pounds, and sometimes three 
for a spunge ; there is a mark accordingly put upon it, and that is a serious 
loss to the farmer. There is also another grievance, by some regulation, whether 
of the weigh-master or of the Chamber of Commerce of Limerick, I do not 
know ; the casks are to be of a particular size, made according to a particular 
gauge, and a cask made by that gauge will weigh perhaps half a hundred and 
four pounds of butter at the outside, and sometimes under half a hundred, 
which adds considerably to the revenue of the weigh-master, or of the cor- 
poration, to the prejudice of the unfortunate farmer. Those objections I make 
to the market of Limerick. I brought them forward at a meeting of the 
county several times, and I even drew up a petition myself, which was approved 
by a county meeting, and which was ordered to be forwarded by the sheriff 
upon the subject ; but in consequence of Mr. Wilson’s bill coming in at the 
time the petition did not come forward. 

Do you conceive that those proceedings on the part of the corporation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Limerick, are according to law ?— Decidedly contrary 
to law ; contrary to the 52d George 3d. ^ 

You have spoken of a regulation of the Chamber of Commerce ; what Chamber 
of Commerce do you allude to? — Aset of merchants in Limerick, who are 
incorporated under charter ; who call themselves the Chamber of Commerce. 

What is the regulation to which you allude, respecting the butter?— They 
have made all those regulations, and it is under those regulations that tlie 
officers in Limerick act. The weigh-master has done all he possibly could, upon 
an agreement with the Agricultural Association, that butter should be bought 
according to law, and that this four pounds should not be deducted, and the 
consequence was, that the merchants set themselves against it, and the butter 
rnarket was completely closed in the early part of last summer. The Chamber 
of Commerce seem to have the control entirely of the market. 

You consider the use of an inspector to be his branding the different Quali- 
ties of butter?— I do. 

Does the Act of 52d George 3d, require the inspector to brand the different 
qualities ? — I think it contemplates the inspector. 

Are not the words. That the butter shall be examined, to see that it is mer- 
chantable ?— That is the duty of the weigh-master. 

Then under what law does this practice of inspecting butter, and branding 
butter, first, second and third quality, exist in Ireland? — I would consider the 
msMctor an umpire appointed between the merchant and the farmer ; there is 
no law whatever for such au appointment. 

When 
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When you speak of the benefits derived from the existing law, you do not ff'illiam Gabbett. 
allude to the inspection that gives to the butter its character, by branding the 

qualities of it?— I very much wish that the inspector was a legali 2 ed officer; ' 

1 think it would be of infinite service to the trade. *7 April, 

in speaking of the sentiments of the farmers of Limerick; has there ever 
been any meeting of the farmers, so that the sense of the farmers might be 
collected upon the regulations respecting the butter trade ?— The farmers had 
an opportunity of expressing their sentiments to the resident gentry of the 
county, who compose the Agricultural Association of which I am a member, 
which they have done at the county meetings I have mentioned. 

Then what you state with regard to the opinion of the farmers of Limerick, is a 
matter of conjecture of your own, arising from occasional communication and con- 
versation on the subject with them ?— It is not a conjecture of my own ; I speak 
the sentiments of the Agricultural Association of the county of Limerick ; and 
I also speak the sentiments of the strong farmers of the county unanimously. 

Which sentiments have been expressed by them?— W'hich sentiments have 
been expressed by those farmers to me. 

Must not the approval of the farmers, of the system of inspection, depend 
upon the officer being an honest and skilful person ?— Surely. 

If in other parts of Ireland the business of inspector was transacted very 
irregularly, and in some instances very fraudulently, would you then say that 
the farmers could be satisfied under such circumstances as those ? — I conceive 
tile farmers of the country know their own interests too well to send their 
butter to such a market. 

What charges are there upon the selling of butter in the markets you are 
acquainted with ?— In the market of Limerick they are higher than in the 
market of W^aterford. In the market erf* Limerick the weigh-master receives a 
penny first for branding the tare of the cask, to which tare lie adds two pounds 
for soakage ; I consider that a charge against the farmer, inasmuch as he is 
obliged to pay it to his cooper, in addition to the value of the cask. The next 
charge he has to pay, is a penny custom to the corporation, and then he pays 
three-pence at the scale for weighing and branding; then, on paying that 
three-pence, he gets from the weigh-master his ticket, and on going to the 
merchant some merchants are in the habit of charging cooperage, which I have 
always objected to ; and there is a penny also charged for inspection, in order 
to legalize the charge ; it is said to be for inspection, though it is for the 
Chamber of Commerce brands. 

To whom is that penny paid ? — That penny is paid by the farmer to the 
merchant, that penny is paid by the merchant to the Chamber of Commerce, 
who supply the officer. The Chamber of Commerce very fairly came forward, 
on the appointment of this intermediate officer between the farmer and the 
merchant, and consulted the Agricultural Association, and I on several occasions 
attended them ; of course I never made an objection to him, as I was unac- 
quainted with his character, but the Chamber of Commerce offered to swear 
him before the gentlemen of the country. And we have been very fortunate in 
getting a very upright honest taster in our market at Limerick, so much so 
that the Agricultural Association voted him a piece of plate for his upright and 
conscientious conduct. The charge in Limerick is sixpence a firkin ; and in 
case, of what they call a strip, (which I also consider a grievance in the 
Limerick market), two-pence more is charged. 

VVhat is a strip? — If a cask not made in the city of Limerick, under the 
particular regulations of the weigh-master, comes into the market of Limerick 
filled with the farmer’s butter, it is charged two-pence extra; that would make 
a charge of eight-pence. There is also in many of the merchants stores a charge 
of cooperage, though the cask may not want any repair. 

When they do charge cooperage, how much does it amount to ? — A penny 
a cask. 

What is the charge at Waterford? — I have myself been present at the scale 
at Waterford ; the first time I sent any butter in, I had occasion to visit a friend 
m the neighbourhood of Waterford, and I went there, and inspected the sale 
m my own butter, and I think I never saw more honest dealing in my life. 

Mr. Simon Newport was present; the butter was weighed w'ithout the slightest 
deduction. On going to the merchant afterwards, he wanted to make a charge 
lor scraping ; and the moment I objected to it, I was paid the full amount of 

S 3 the 
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the crane ticket. Fourpence-halfpenny is the charge m Waterford; that 
includes the custom and every thing. . 

Will you be good enough to explain what the regulations are at Limerick, 
respecting casks?— Casks in Limerick are all of the size prescribed under the 

Act of Parliament. , , ^ 

With regard to stripping casks?— If a country-made cask comes with county 
of Limerick butter into the Limerick market, they call out A Strip immediately, 
and two-pence extra is charged, which goes into the pocket ot the weigh- 

"^^Has'that the effect of inducing the farmers to buy their casks in Limerick i’- 
ll has the effect of obliging the farmers to buy their casks in the Limerick 

™^And to a certain extent to give the coopers of Limerick a monopoly in 



making casks ? — Completely. • t- 

Are the casks made by one cooper, or by several coopers in CimeriCK . 

Several coopers. , ^ • t • • 1 

You have stated, that the charge the farmer is exposed to in Limerick, is 
nine-pence a firkin ?— Under the circumstance of a strip ; seven-pence without 
a strip, including cooperage. z. 1 

As the farmer, in case the law were repealed, would be relieved from several 
charees, how can you account for his being satisfied in the way that you say he 
is at present satisfied with the law ?-I am satisfied, under any circumstances 
of charge on the part of the weigh-master and public inspector, that there is 
not a man that I am acquainted with, concerned in the making of butter, that 
would not prefer going to a public crane of that sort, particularly where there 
was a disinterested inspector, under proper regulations, and under proper 
security for his conduct, to going to any merchant’s stores. 

You have stated, that you think the butter trade could not be carried on 
without those regulations?— I conceive not, and I have the strongest reason 
for asserUng what I say. The greatest abuses exist in the Limerick marxet, m 
the purchase of corn ; so much so, that it is a well-known fact, that the export 
of corn in the last year amounted to considerably more than the corn absolutely 
sold in the market. There are the greatest frauds in weight ; and what occurs 
in that article, may occur as well in the butter trade. 

Are you aware that a very extensive butter trade is carried on in the county 
of Westmoreland and the county of Dorset, in this country, to the satisfaction 
of buyers and sellers, without any legal regulations? — I am quite ignorant 



You have stated several abuses, as connected witli the present butter trade 
of Limerick ; do you conceive that those abuses grow out of the system that 
is established bylaw; or out of the private conventional system of the mer- 
chants themselves?— Out of the regulations of the merchants certainly. 

Then if you were to remedy the grievances arising from the agreements of 
the merchants themselves, you think you would clear the Limerick market df 
a great deal of abuse ?~Decidedly. 

You stated that the Chamber of Commerce had interfered to make regulations 
for the butter market of Limerick ?— They have. , 

Are you aware whether the charter of the Chamber of Commerce gives it 
any such authority ?— I am not at all acquainted with the charter of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce ; I fancy not. p , /-n. u r 

Then your opinion is, that that assumption on the part ol the Chamber ot 
Commerce is an entire usurpation r — I think so. 

It is an usurpation against which the sellers of butter very loudly complain i 



Do you conceive those regulations to ,be calculated for the benefit of the 
buyer and for the injury of the seller ?— Entirely for the benefit of the buyer. 

A certain fee is charged for some of the processes established by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is it not?— Yes, and I beg to say upon that head, there is a 
penny charged by the merchant, on getting the money, which goes mto the 
pocket afterwards of the Chamber of Commerce, for which the merchant is 
responsible to the Chamber of Commerce; the merchant also pays one penny 
additional to the Chamber of Commerce for their trouble, in providing brands, 
and for paying the inspector and brander. But 1 must say, this charge of tvvo- 
uence, iu the market of Limerick, for the year before last, when the export ot 
^ butter 
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butter was seventy-six thousand firkins, amounted to the enormous sum of 
above 600/. and I suppose the outgoings of the Chamber of Commerce were 
not one third of that sum. 

You say, that the prodt of this fee goes into the pocket of the Chamber of 
Commerce ? — Yes. 

You say that the Chamber of Commerce swear their inspectors? — I under- 
stand so. 

And that they offer to swear him in the presence of the gentlemen of the 
country?— They offer to swear him in the presence of the gentlemen of the 
country. 

Are you aware of any authority the Chamber of Commerce have, to adminis- 
ter an oath to any person? — They have him sworn before a magistrate of 
course, he is sworn before a public officer of the town. 

Into whose pocket does the two-pence that is charged upon what are called 
Strip casks go? — The weigh-masters. 

Is that authorized by Act of Parliament ?~Oniy by usage I believe. 

How long has that usage existed ? — For I dare say twenty years, perhaps 
tliirty. 

What is your opinion with respect to the fairness of such a transaction?— 
1 think it is the greatest possible injustice to the country coopers, that the 
manufacture of casks should be confined to the town alone, without giving the 
country coopers also an opportunity of making casks, and in fact, monopolizing 
the trade to the town coopers; and I conceive that making those casks of a 
particular size, is also excessively injurious to the farmer, for he is at the 
expense of purchasing four casks where three would answer his purpose, at the 
expense of two shillings and sixpence, or two shillings and eight-pence a cask ; 
besides that, it so far gives a monoply to the Limerick cooper, that he puts what 
prices he pleases upon his casks ; and I have got in Waterford, casks at one 
shilling and nine-pence, for which I have paid in Limerick, two shillings and 
eight-pence ; those casks containing nine or ten pounds more of butter. 

Are the Committee to understand generally, that your objections are to the 
abuses of the system, and not objections to the public system of weighing by 
public authority itself? — To the system of abuses. 

Did you ever hear of a complaint against the casks made in the country parts 
of Ireland, as made of improper wood and injuring the quality of the butter ? — 
Assuredly; but city casks have been also objected to; the casks should be 
made only of white oak timber, and the casks should be assimilated to English 
casks in point of size. 

Do you not likewise conceive, that it is necessary to secure that the timber 
shall be properly seasoned ? — I think it is quite necessary ; that regulation takes 
place to a great extent now in Limerick ; previous to the season beginning 
there is an inspection by the public inspector of the cooper’s yards, to ascertain 
that they have a stock of timber for the ensuing season, sufficiently seasoned to 
make good and substantial casks, in fact water proof. 

Does the same inspection take place, or can it take place with respect to the 
country coopers, that is now practised with respect to the town coopers? — 

I think it might very well be done ; certainly abuses might arise, which often 
take place. 

Would not the indiscriminate making of casks through the country, by any 
person, in the way that is exercised in Limerick, be liable to constant abuses, by 
the making them of unseasoned and improper timber ? — That abuse is corrected 
by the inspector not allowing casks not of substantial quality and made of sub- 
stantial timber to pass at the weigh-house ; I am a great advocate for allowing 
the country coopers to have the benefit of making the casks as well as the 
coopers of the town. 

How many cows do you keep upon your farm ? — My son and I together may 
have about a hundred ; the number varies according to the seasons : but I must 
observe to the Committee, that I hope, if they make enactments contrary to 
the present law, they will give an opportunity to myself and to other farmers 
of the country to get out of the trade altogether ; I am so perfectly satisfied 
with the present regulations, if those abuses 4re done away with, for they are 
very serious abuses, which turn me from a market four miles from my own 
residence, and oblige me to go to a market 64i miles off. 

Are not the abuses you have stated, direct violations of the law ? — They are ; 

406. S 4 but 
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liut no people can be brought forward to remedy those abuses, by putting the 
penalties of the Act into force. 

Have you read Mr. Wilson’s Bill, of the year 1824 r—Yes, I have. 

Do you think the provisions therein contained would be sufficient to keep 
the farmers and buyers from the abuses which you have detailed r— i have not 
read it with great accuracy ; but I conceive that that clause introduced in his 
bill, punishing fraud for changing brands or changing qualities, is a most in- 
dispensable requisite in any enactment that is made, and I think that is a great 
omLion in the enactments of 52 George 3. 1 wish to state also that wi h 

respect to the beam in Limerick, the beam is of that length that it would 
weiirh fully what they call a hogshead of sugar ; and a beam of that description, 
made use of to weigh an article which is now confined to 84<lbs. weight, is a most 
serious grievance, because the turning of that beam alone is a beamage, and 
that is a grievance that I beg to state. r .u \ * 1 , * 

Does not this grievance distinctly arise from the regulation 01 the law, that 
requires butter to be weighed ?— There is no enactment that I know of, that 
requires the weigh-master to have a beam of that calibre in his weigh-house , 
he should have a good and sufficient beam. , , a d 

Might not he weigh with a very small beam, equally under the Act ot rar- 
liament ? — Yes. , 

And if he weighed with asmall beam, there would be no grievance r 
If the law did not make it necessary to have it weighed, would not he be 
freed from the possibility of being aggrieved?— If it was not to be weighed, ot 
course it necessarily follows that there would be no such grievance. 

But would not there be other more serious grievances?— There would, to 



*^^InThe sale of butter, is notit indispensable that the butter should be weighed 
by some person ? — Certainly. 

* Can it be weighed without scales? — Of course not. 

Then, whether it is weighed in private or in public, it is equally liable to 
the grievance you have alluded to ? — Certainly. 

If it were weighed in a merchant’s scale, might not the merchant equally 
make use of a beam of that description which you have just stated, and of 
course thereby create the grievance from which it is proposed to relieve you, 
by not weighing it at a public scale ? — I think, if I found it my interest to 
deal with a merchant, and he made use of a scale that I thought not suitable 
for weighing the article I sold him, I should certainly remonstrate, and should 
not go to that merchant again. 

You have mentioned Mr. Wilson’s Bill ; are you of opinion, that Mr. Wilson 
was founded in stating, as it is reported he did state upon introducing that 
bill into the House of Commons, that there was a regular practice of putting 
false brands and false names on casks, which had produced great loss to the 
London importers? — I am very well aware of it, and am satisfied that it has 
been practised ; it is stated to me, on the authority of a person I believe, that 
even in the London markets a considerable premium is given for what they 
call Carlow first casks, after they are empty, for the purpose of putting inferior 
butter into them, and selling them afterwards. 

Was not it for the purpose of remedying that evil, that Mr. Wilson wished to 
introduce a clause to punish false brands r — Yes, in order to guard against any 
imposition on the part of the inspector, I think it would be quite necessary that 
all examinations by inspectors in future, should be private, so that neither the 
merchant nor the farmer should be present. I speak of it, in consequence of 
a custom that has existed in the Limerick market two years past, which was the 
most unjustifiable one that could well be imagined ; the butter was not allowed, 
under the regulation of the Chamber of Commerce, to be inspected, without 
you first declared to whom you sold it ; so that if the inspector was in connivance 
with that merchant, he would accordingly put qualities upon that butter. 

Are you aware that at Waterford there is an exclusion of the merchant and 
the farmer, at the time of weighing and inspecting the butter, from the public 
place of inspection ?— I am aware of it ; I never met with fairer or more honour- 
able conduct than I met with on the part of the butter weigh-master of 
Waterford. 



I 
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Mr. Patrick Haydoriy called in j and Examined. 

YOU reside at Carrick-on-Suir ?— I do. 

You are a butter merchant ? — I am. Patrick Haj/dun. 

Have you been in the habit of purchasing butter extensively r —I have. ' ' 

Have you been in the habit of exporting butter ? — I have. 37 April, 

To what markets r — To London, Liverpool, and Portsmouth. 

Where has the butter which you have purchased, been inspected?— At the 
crane at Garrick. 

. At any otlier cranes ? — -At times, but very seldom, I have bought in a country 
market where there was no inspection. 

Is there a public inspector and weigh-master at Garrick? — There is. 

By whom is he appointed ?— I believe by the magistrates at the quarter 
sessions. 

, Has he been long in that office ?— As long as I have been in the trade, which 
is about thirteen or fourteen years. 

Is he a person in a respectable line of life?— He is a man of respectable 
character; he is a man that the seller and the buyer occasionally complain of, 
but I think he is a man that acts impartially and fairly in his situation. 

What are the grounds of complaint on the part of those sellers and buyers 
against the inspector?— When a seller of butter finds that his butter is marked 
second or third quality, he in general complains ; and the buyer of the butter, 
when he finds that the butter he has purchased does not correspond, in his 
opinion, with the quality marked, he complains also. 

Are those complaints, in your opinion, grounded in justice?— Generally 
not. 

From what do they arise generally ?— I have bought butter myself, and upon 
inspecting it, I found that there had been some firkins among it, marked first 
I quality which, in my opinion, ought to have been marked second ; I complained 
of it, but, at the same time, 1 put it down to the inaccuracies which a butter 
j taster must always be liable to. 

Do you consider sucli a public officer as necessary for the advantage of all 
^ parties, whether buyers or sellers?— I think if there was not a public taster, 

, there would be no end to the confusion and trouble that would ensue. 

Will you state the charges to which a farmer is liable, on the inspection of 
his butter at Garrick-on-Suir?— Three-pence ; that is, a penny for tasting, 
a penny for weighing, and a penny for branding ; and let me add, that 1 con- 
sider the branding of the weight of butter at the crane totally useless. 

Why r — After the butter is branded and brought to the merchant’s stores, he 
is at the expense and trouble of recoopering it, taking off the part of the butter 
which may be soiled, from any firkin that requires it ; and upon exporting the 
I butter, he generally allows two pounds on each firkin, so as to meet the loss of 
weight on the voyage ; the weight that he charges hardly ever corresponds with 
I the weight he pays the farmer for, so that branding the weight of butter at the 
crane, is, 1 consider, totally useless. 

Do you mean by a public officer r— Yes, 

Do you mean that the qualities of the butter sliould not be branded ? — The 
qualities are now. marked ; but if the qualities were branded on the firkin in such 
a manner as would be perfectly legible, and the branded qualities remained on 
the butter when it came over here to the English market, I consider that would 
be a very great improvement in the butter trade. 

Then you think it indispensable, for the benefit of the butter trade, that the 
brand should be affixed by a public officer, as to its quality? — Yes. 

Would you propose that its weight should be branded?— The weight 1 con- 
sider totally useless ; because it is matter of indifference to the importer of 
. butter here, what weight the merchant pays the fanner for. He will weigh the 

butter here ; and if it does not correspond with the’ invoice, he will deduct 
[ the difference from the exporter. 

, You would propose the name of the public officer to be affixed?— It may 

' spare some trouble to the Committee, if I state what abuses I think at present 

f exist, in my opinion, on the part of the farmer, and also on the part of the 

exporter, under the present law. I am an exporter myself, and therefore 1 have 
some reason to know how those things are done ; and if I am asked, whether 
I 1 have partaken in those abuses or not, I can answer the question. In the year 
I W T 1813, 
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1818, fhe new Butter Act comoienceil. In that year, the character of Water- 
ford butter stood next in price to Carlow butter m the English markets i the 
firkins were then good; that year, particularly, the inspection was very exact, 
and none but good firkins were branded. In the years 181* and I 8 I 0 , 
weigh-masters were appointed in several villages m the country, those 
weigh-masters branded every description ol firkin that came before them ; the 
confequence was, that the firkins in which the Waterford blitter was exported, 
“ S of being pickle-tight, and capable of excluding the air, were firkins 
of a very bad description, and admitted the air ; and when the butter came 
over here it was thereby depreciated in value. The farmers were the people 
who employed those village weigh-masters and village coopers ; and they were 
not satisfied with buying bad firkins, but they were in the constant custom of 
steeping those firkins, and bringing them into the market, whereby, in many 
easel the actual weight of the firkin exceeded the tares marked originally on 
them. The exporter of butter, after the inspection, purchases the article at 
the crane, firsts, seconds and thirds. He makes the best bargain he can with 
the farmer ; and afterwards, in many cases, he intermixes firkins of second and 
third quality with the firsts, and exports them over here as all first quality of 
butter; by these means the character of the Waterford butter has been prin- 
cipally depreciated. To remedy this. I propose that the clauses with respect 
to the inspection of empty firkins, be strictly observed, so as to have them good, 
capable of holding pickle, and of excluding the air. Secondly, I would prevent 
a farmer from steeping his firkins j when the firkins come over here they are 
quite discoloured, and the injury so done to the firkins, causes a prejudice 
against the quality of the butter. After the butter has been inspected at the 
crane, I would prohibit the merchant from altering the marks of the quality, 
under a severe penalty or a forfeiture of the butter; by these means, he 
would be obliged to sell the butter to the English merchant under the same 
denomination he purchased at. If that was done, the quality oi the Inst* 
butter would rank much higher than it does at present. As a proof that these 
regulations I mention would be serviceable to the trade, or at least would be 
serviceable to the good makers of butter, I may say, that iu general 1 have 
exported butter myself under the same denominations that I have purchased it ; 
that is, what I ha\'e purchased as firsts, I have exported as firsts ; what I have 
bought as seconds, I have exported as seconds. It is true, I have altered some 
firsts into seconds, and seconds into firsts ; but I have changed more firsts into 
inferior qualities, than I have inferior qualities into firsts. By this meps, 
I generally, in the English market, get from two to three and to five shillings 
a hundred weight more than is the average price. I generally get that in this 
market, and also in Liverpool, and frequently in Portsmouth. 

What quantity do you export generally in a year ?— It has varied from four 
thousand to ten thousand firkins on my own account. 

You have stated, that you consider a public inspector of advantage to all 



parties ?— Most decidedly. 

Will you state the grounds on which you form that opinion ? — At present, 
the trade is completely open between the bu^er of the butter in Ireland, and 
the importer in England ; the exporter has it in his power to mark any qualities 
he pleases, and the trade is very uncertain and bad at present ; the character of 
butter is depreciated, and if there was no restriction I think it would be a 
great deal worse. 

Do not you apprehend that the present deterioration in the character of the 
butter, arises in a great degree from the not complying with the regulations, 
even as they exist at present? — In a great degree ; I think if the firkins were 
conformable to the Act of Parliament, and the exporter of butter was obliged 
to sell under the same quality which he purchased at, the evil would be in a 
great measure remedied. 

Do not you conceive that the diminished value of butter, arises partly from 
not complying with the regulations that do exist at present with respect to 
casks ?— -Most certainly. . , 

Then do not you conceive the evils you have stated, would be infinitely 
greater, if there was no regulation at all? — Certainly. 

If there were no regulation, would it not be indispensable for the famer to 
exhibit his butter by sample ?— He could not sell his butter by sample, I know 
no other way of selling it, except by bringing it to a merchant’s store. 

Would 
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Would exhibiting it by sample be injurious to the butter? — It could not 

The buyer then, in case the regulations were abolished, would necessarily 
examine it and bore it ?— He would bore every firkin. 

If the butter was rejected by that merchant, it must be taken to another? — 

^^wSd’not the frequent borings materially injure the butter ?— Unquestion- 
ably they would not only injure it, but there is another matter, the retailers of 
butter here, whenever they find a firkin that has been bored more than twice 
or three times, invariably put down that firkin, no matter what it is marked, as a 
firkin of an inferior quality. 

Would not disagreement constantly follow between the buyer and the seller, 
if the butter had not been previously inspected in a public weigh-house or 

inarket ? I am sure there would be frequent disagreements, in fact it would be 

almost impossible to carry ou4he trade ; I think there would be endless conten- 
tion and quarrels about it, because a butter maker, even of good character, may 
have, in a lot of butter, several firkins which would not be first quality, either 
from* being held too long, or some accident happening in the churning j and it 
would be very difficult to persuade him, (and the buyer could not persuade him 
certainly, being an interested person) that he was dealt fairly with, if he was 
getting a lower price for those inferior firkins of butter than the first quality. 

You have mentioned that frauds exist in the present system, would not those 
frauds be multiplied if there were no public inspector ? — Doubtless } there 
would be no end to the frauds in the making of the firkins ; and as to the 
exporting of butter, that is already open for every kind of malpractice that the 
exporter thinks proper to use. 

Do you know a practice that is sometimes adopted, of lining the butter with 
an inferior quality around the sides of the cask, to that which is in the centre ? 
I do, and I have frequently suffered by it. 

Would that, or not, increase considerably, if there were no such thing as 
regulations under which the butter was to be exported ?— Certainly. 

Do you think the maker of good butter has any thing to apprehend from the 
public inspection, as it now exists ?— A maker of good butter certainly 
not - but if there was not a public inspection, I think he would even suffer with 
regard to price. At the public inspection all the butter brought to market is 
exposed before the several buyers, and a good maker of butter has the advan- 
ta<re of competition : in fact, it is a kind of auction ; he has an opportunity of 
kn'owiog the highest price given by every person in the market, and he takes 
care to avail himself of that price ; if he came to the merchants store, he 
would not have that opportunity. . ^ , , r 

What effect has that public inspection upon the fraudulent makers ot 

butter ? Whenever a gross fraud is detected, they are always ashamed of it; 

and when they are once punished, they generally avoid it again. 

Does confiscation of the article ever ensue ?— At times; very seldom. 

Do you consider that the Act of 1812 produced an improvement in the 
Quality of Irish butter generally ? — Most decidedly ; I mentioned that in the 
years 1813 and 1814, I considered the quality of Waterford butter was next 

to Carlow butter. , . r i_ i i i i 

Do you consider that the limitation as to the size of the cask, has been bene- 
ficial or otherwise, to the butter trade ?— I consider it has been beneficial, 
inasmuch as it has enabled the farmers to fill their casks quicker, and before 
the article becomes stale. But with regard to the casks, I consider it vvouid be 
an improvement if the casks were to be made of a particular size, and liberty 
given to the farmer to pack as much butter as the firkin would hold ; the closer 
butter is^ packed the longer it keeps : and if the Irish farmer observed more 
cleanliness in the make of his butter, washed it carefully, used less salt, and 
sent it to market fresher than he does, I think in a very short time it would 
approach very nearly to the quality of Dutch butter. 

Do you think that increasing the size of the firkins by law, would be beneficial 
to the trade ?— W^ith regard to that, the farmer and the exporter ought to be 
governed by the opinion of the purchasers of butter here. The importers here 
find it more convenient to have butter in small firkins than in large ones; at 
least that is what 1 understand among them. ' 

406. T 2 Whal 



Mr. 

Patrick Ha^don. 



27 April, 
1836. 
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Mr. What is the beamage allowed on the weighing of butter, in the market of 

Patrick Hat/don. Carrick-on-Suir ? — The same as in Waterford, one pound beamage for a firkin. 

You are aware that is not a legal charger — It is not a legal charge, but 
^ think two pounds a firkin ought to be made the legal deduction. We make 
that allowance ourselves on exportation, and it is scai'cely sufficient to allow for 
the loss of weight on the voyage. 

Would an allowance of two pounds for what is termed beamage, create any 
serious dissatisfaction among the farmers? — I do not think it would. 

Are you aware what is charged in Clonmell, for beamage ? — The same as in 
Waterford, one pound. 

Do you recollect the year 1824 in Clonmell, when the butter brought into 
the market was very much inferior, in point of quantity, to what it was in 
preceding years? — 1 recollect the year 1824, but 1 do not recollect whether 
the quantity was less in that year than in other years. 

Do you recollect that there were complaints, on the part of the merchants, 
that they were not allowed beamage ; and that the effect was, that they did not 
buy butter in that market? — Yes, I recollect it ; it certainly appears very un- 
reasonable that the buyer of butter should pay the farmer for a greater weight 
than he can obtain payment for. 

Did you understand it to be with the concurrence of the farmers as well as 
of the merchants, that two pounds beamage was allowed in that market ?— There 
IS only one pound beamage allowed in Clonmell at present. 

You speak of one pound beamage being allowed ; is there more allowed than 
vhat it is considered will give a turn to the scale? — There is one pound deducted 
after the scale has just turned ; it commenced last year. 

You have stated, that the weigh-masters in villages in the country are very 
injurious to the trade, inasmuch as they brand firkins of inferior quality j would 
you propose any measure to correct that abuse ? — I know of the abuse, because 
I have suffered by it j I know of a weigh-master having given his brand to 
coopers and farmers, for the purpose of branding whatever weight the farmer 
or cooper wished to put on ; that I know of my own knowledge. 

Do you think that if those weigh-masters were compelled to enter into 
securities for their good conduct, that would correct the abuse ? — In some 1 

degree, but I consider that a weigh-master ought not to be allowed in any 
place where there is not an extensive butter market; so long as people are 
allowed to act as weigh-masters in country villages, I think we will never have 
good firkins ; and if you have not good firkins, you cannot have good butter. 

Has it come to your knowledge that those weigh-masters have been in the 
habit of selling and letting out their brands?— It has ; and it is the custom of 
the exporters of butter, many of them, to alter the tares of the firkins. TTiere 
is a house in London, from whom I had large orders for butter; I exported 
butter weekly to this house ; during one or two years or more, they frequently 
complained of wrong tares. At that time I scarcely ever examined the tares ; 
but I requested of them to send me over some of the empty firkins, the tares 
of which they complained of. They sent over seven or eight empty firkins, and 
as soon as I received them, I discovered at once from what quarter they pro- i 
ceeded. I sent for the weigh-master, who lived in a country village, and 
I showed him the firkins ; they weighed two or three pounds each more than 
the tare marked on them. I threatened to bring him before the magistrates 
and convict him ; however, he acknowledged that he had lent his brand to those 
farmers ; he said he would never do it again, and he requested of me to let him 
off, and I did not pursue it any further. 

Do you know if any such practice exists in the larger markets ?— So far as my 
own observations goes, there is not ; I am confident there is not, but in the 
country villages the practice is uniform. 

Do you think, if the making of those firkins and branding them, was con- 
fined to the larger markets, that sufficient firkins could be had to supply the 
country generally?— Most certainly ; I would also recommend that the weigh- 
masters should be liable to a penalty, for weighing any firkin, though filled wth 
butter, in case that firkin was of an inferior description or appeared to be 
steeped. 

If the tare and the quality of the butter, and the name of the butter weigh- 
master were branded upon the cask, in an indelible manner, would you think 
there would then be sufficient protection for the butter trade, on the arrival of 

the 
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the butter in England ? — Decidedly, so ; I think that a market from which good Mr. 
butter would be exported, would have a chance of a fair price; but at present Patrick Haydun. 
all the butter sent from the port of Waterford, goes under the name generally, ' ^ 

of Waterford butter, and it is under the same depreciation. 27 April, 

You have said, that if the brand of the quality, and the name of the 
public officer inspecting it, were affixed on the butter, it would get sufficient 
currency in this market for the protection of the trade ; do you think that 
subsequently to that character being affixed upon it, any other character should 
be given to it by any other individual, till it arrived in this country ? — I think 
there ought not. 

Would you make it penal in such case, if any merchant so altered the quality ? 

— I would make it the forfeiture of the butter. 

Can you suggest any thing which would insure cleanliness in the Irish butter, 
as compared with its present state in that respect ? — The firkins are much soiled 
inside ; they are steeped and discoloured, and they come over here in such 
a condition, as causes the English buyer to imagine that nothing good can be 
contained in them. 

What remedy would you propose for that ?— Good firkins, and to prevent 
the farmers from steeping them ; and also to prohibit weigh-masters from 
weighing firkins that appear to be steeped or discoloured or of bad quality, 
under a penalty. 

Would you suggest that weigh-masters should employ coopers to inspect the 
firkins ? — 1 think it would be necessary for the weigh-masters to employ coopers 
tor the sole purpose of inspecting firkins. 

Do they do so now ? — Not generally, I believe. 

Are not the persons that exercise the office of inspector in some of the places, 
persons who have been bred up themselves to the coopering business? — 1 do 
not immediately recollect any instance. 

Is not that the case in Waterford ? — Yes, it is. 

You have mentioned that different perforations injured the butter very much 
in passing from one person to another ; if it w’as of necessity opened for each 
person to exercise his own judgment upon it, would not a considerable expense 
of cooperage attend each inspection ? — I do not think that there would be much 
expense attending it, but the butter would be considerably injured by the 
difierent perforations, the more air is admitted into butter the more it is injured. 

I would also recommend that new appointments should be made out for weigh- 
masters; and that at every spring assizes the names of the different weigh- 
masters and their securities should be published, so that the public might know 
what the securities of those people are, and hold them liable to penalties in case 
of fraud. 

Richard Sadler, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 



YOU are a magistrate of the county of Tipperary? — I am. 

What quantity of land do you hold in your hands? — Above a thousand Irish 
acres. 

Are your farms mostly divided into butter farms ? — I have three butter farms. 

What number of cows do you keep of your own? — One hundred and 
twenty. 

Where do you send your butter to? — I send partly to Clonmel, and partly 
to Waterford. 

Are you satisfied with the conduct of the public officers at those markets, on 
inspecting your butter.? — Perfectly so. 

Do you know if any abuses exist in those markets? — In Clonmel or Water- 
ford 1 have never seen any, and I am quite certain none do. 

Are the persons who conduct the business in those markets respectively, of 
respectable character? — In Clonmel the man is of most respectable character ; 
and in Waterford, as far as my experience leads me to know, he is of the same 
description. 

Do you know the deputy who conducts the business in Clonmel? — I do. 

Is he likewise a respectable person? — Highly so. 

Would you think him a person above taking a bribe ? — Indeed, I do not think 
be would ; I have a very high opinion of him. 

Those are the only markets you are acquainted with?— The only two. 

How long have you sold butter?— I suppose, for fifteen or sixteen years. 

•106. T d Do 
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Richard Sadler, Do vou think the regulations, as at present existing by law, advantageous or 
otherwise, to the butter trade? — I can only speak from my own experience of 

^ it, and my experience leads me to say, that the quality of the butter has much 

47 April, improved, I think, since the late Act has been passed. 

1846 . How long have those inspectors been employed in the different towns you 

have spoken so highly of ?— I have, myself; known the markets of Clonmel 
for fifteen years ; I never knew any other person act in Clonmel, than the one 
that is there at present. 

What may be the quantity of butter you sell annually upon the average 
Besides my own, I sell my tenants butter ; and 1 suppose, each year I sell 
between five and six hundred casks of butter. 



Mr. Francis Davis, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. YOU reside at Waterford ? — I do. 

Francis Davis. you a member of the Chamber of Commerce ? — I am. 

' Has it been a subject of discussion before the chamber, the expediency of 

changing the present butter law? — It has, occasionally j not very lately, so far 
03 I am aware. 

Can you state what is the opinion of the chamber upon that subject? No, 

I cannot, collectively of the chamber ; there is a difference of opinion existing 
among the trade there. _ t u- i 

Some are for changing it, and some for keeping it as it is ? — Yes, 1 think so ; 

I believe the majority are in favour of alterations in the law ; probably not for 
taking off the inspection altogether. 

Though not yourself engaged in the butter trade ; have you any general 
acquaintance with it? — I have a general acquaintance with the commerce of the 
port ; not in that branch particularly ; I am not myself interested in it. 

x\re you sufficiently well acquainted with it to judge of the nature of the 
regulations respecting the butter trade?— I can only speak from the opinions 
I have formed on general principles. I have given it my attention, when it has 
been in discussion before our chamber ; and from all the consideration I have 
given the subject, I am willing to answer any questions that may be put to me 
on the general principle. I am extensively concerned in the corn trade, I 
have made a comparison between the two trades, and I do not see that a dif- 
ference ought to exist between them. There are frauds certainly practised 
in the business that I follow, which have been met in a great measure by an 
Act of Parliament ; and in considering the butter trade, it appears to me, that 
a similar Act for that trade, would meet all the purposes of the trade, and leave 
it open to buyer and seller to consult their own interest. I beg leave to state, 
I know that there is a difference of opinion amongst the trade there, and I think 
it is only fair to say, that I am not speaking the sentiments of the trade gene- 
rally, but my own individual sentiments. 

Has the butter trade of Waterford improved, or otherwise, of late years?— 
I have heard, and believe, that the quality of Waterford butter is better of 
late years. 

When you speak of being governed in your opinion by general principles, do 
you mean principles of political economy ? — Yes, coupled with my own obser- 
vation. 

Is it your opinion that the butter trade should be thrown open, because tiie 
corn trade is ?— Yes. 

Do you not know that one is of a perishable nature, and the other not ? — Nd, 
I think they are both perishable. 

Do you not think that butter is more likely to change in its nature than corn 
is ? — I think it is more so than corn. 

Then would it not be requisite, in order that its character should be known 
in this country, that that character should be given of it as soon as possible, 
before it is exported from Ireland? — Yes, but I do not think its character 
would be given sooner by inspection than without inspection. 

How is the, character of it to be known without inspection? — It is to be 
known, in my opinion, by the credit of the shipper. 
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Mr. Robert Roe, called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, at Dublin?— I have acted 
in that capacity. 

Has the subject of the butter regulations under the Act of Parliament, been 
taken into consideration by that body ?— It has engaged a great deal of their 
attention.. 

What are the circumstances that brought it particularly under its attention ? 
— The excessive and illegal charges levied at the crane. 

Are there any other circumstances? — There have been also great complaints 
of the whole system upon which the butter trade in Dublin has been con- 
ducted. 

Were any proceedings taken with regard to those charges, in a legal way ? — 
A representation was addressed in the first instance to the lord mayor, under 
whose jurisdiction the crane has been placed, complaining of the charges. 

Was any redress obtained? — None. 

Is it a matter of complaint that the butter, after having been previously branded 
and inspected in country markets, must be re-branded and inspected in the 
Dublin market, before exportation ? — The expense and inconvenience attending 
that particular regulation, have been felt as a great hardship ; but, altogether, the 
restrictive system upon which the trade is conducted, is exceedingly vexatious, 
and has been the means of driving many respectable merchants out of the 
trade. 

Has the trade in that way got into the hands of persons of less respectability 
than the old established merchants? — I can only say, that very respectable 
merchants have been expelled the trade. 

Have frauds been discovered in Dublin with regard to false brands? — Frauds 
have been discovered; I recollect an instance of a smith in the neighbourhood 
of the cranes, being detected in the act of forging brands. 

Did not the Chamber of Commerce last year, prepare a draft of a bill for 
amending the existing law ? — They did. 

What was the character of that measure ? — I have a copy of the bill. 

[The ■witness delivered in the same, which was read, asJbllows.'\ 

“ Abstract of the Resolutions of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, 
respecting the Butter Trade. 

THAT a petition be presented to Parliament, praying that a Bill be 
introduced for the general regulation of the Butter Trade of Ireland, — 
its provisions to apply equally to all parts' of Ireland, and to be as follow : — 

The repeal of the existing Butter Acts, as impolitic in principle, partial 
in their operation, and peculiarly injurious to the export butter trade of 
Dublin. 

In order to facilitate the dealings, and promote the mutual convenience 
of the buyers and sellers of butter, a sworn officer or sworn officers, of 
approved judgment in the article, be appointed to the public weigh- 
hbuses at the several cities, towns, or places of exportation where such 
an appointment may be necessary ; the duties to be limited to the exj^- 
mining, weighing and taring the casks, and to the proving and marking 
(either with a brand, or in such a manner as to admit of the marks being 
elfficed, according to the option of the parties), the quality of the butter 
publicly exposed for sale. After the performance of these duties, the 
butter to be at the entire and uncontrolled disposal of the owner, who 
shall be at liberty to sell or export it, with such brands or marks, and do 
with it in all other respects as he may think proper. 

The appointment of the officers to be vested, as at present, in the chief 
magistrate or justices of the peace in the respective cities, towns, &c. 
except in such sea ports or places of export, where the merchants and 
traders shall have erected, at their own proper cost, a suitable and suffi- 
ciently spacious butter crane, provided with the necessary beams, scales, 
&c. &c. In such cases, the nomination of the officers to these establish* 
ments to be vested in the proprietors, or in a committee thereof; subject, 
however, to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant or Privy Council. 

406. T 4 The 
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27 April, 
1826. 



The officers not removable, except with the sanction or under the 

authority of the Lord Lieutenant or Privy Council. 

Officers to give security, and take an oath for the laithiul execution. ot 
their duties, as prescribed in the 52 Geo. III. c. 134, sec. 6 . 

A provision for the continuance in office of the present weigh-masters 
and inspectors in Ireland, but under an obligation to conform to the 
regulations of the new Act. , . , , i 

The fees for examining, weighing and taring the cask per cask ; 

for proving and marking the quality of the butter per cask. 

It shall not be lawful for the officers, under a penalty of per cask, 

to weigh inspect or mark butter, except in casks made of the following 
materials’ and not exceeding the following dimensions, viz.— The 

dealers in butter to be at full liberty to buy and sell at the public weigh- 
houses, or elsewhere, and according to the provisions of the Act, or 
otherwise Hence, the proposed regulations not to extend beyond the 
weigh-houses to which public officers shall have been appointed under 

the Act. , A f. 1 i_ 

That it is the opinion of this body, that an Act framed upon such 
principles would be equally beneficial to the buyers and sellers of butter ; 
that it would obviate the practical inconvenience of a sudden transition 
from a system of multiplied restrictions to one of perfect freedom ; and 
combine the advantages of a free trade with those of regulations, which 
experience has proved to be useful, and which, in this particular branch 
of traffic, it might be inexpedient all at once to dispense with. 

Dublin, 5th April 1825.” 



Does that bill contain those regulations that you think would be sufficient to 
remedy the evils of the present law r— Yes. , . . . ^ 

Does that contain your own opinion only, or the opinions of any number of 
persons besides?— It contains the opinions of a numerous body of merchants m 
the city of Dublin. 

Connected with the butter trade ?— Yes. 

Of buyers and exporters?— All parties. . , tx x i 

Was it submitted to the Chamber of Commerce in Dublin ?— it was not only 
submitted to the Chamber of Commerce, and it not only expresses their 
opinions • but, in framing it, unusual pains were taken to embody the views of 
the merchants in general. A meeting of persons engaged m the butter trade 
was called by public advertisement, and this bill is the result of the comraum- 

cations made upon that- occasion. 

Who drew it up?— It was I. „ • t ■ i- 

Who presided on that occasion?— I have no distinct recollection ; 1 believe 
Mr Drevar, who is himself engaged in the butter trade. 

Did he sign it on the part of the meeting ?— He signed the general pro- 
ceedings of that meeting. ■ , • 

Was there any division in the Chamber of Commerce upon the subject ?— 
None whatever ; I never knew any measure proposed to the body, more gene- 

ralg^appmved^Oi^er opinion of the merchants of Dublin to be generally 
favourable to a change of the existing law ?— I never heard a merchant speak 
'upon the subject, who did not consider an alteration in the law to be 
necessary. 

Does not that bill provide, that it should be optional with the parties to have 
their butter inspected and weighed at a public crane?— The bill would grant 
an option to the dealers, either to subject themselves to certain regulations or 
not • we are unwilling that the regulations should be abolished, but we wish 
that an option should be granted. 

To whom ?— To the dealers generally. 

Do you mean the purchasers, or the sellers ?— To both parties; that if the 
purchaser and the seller should be disposed to deal upon independent grounds,^ 
and without any regard to legislative provisions, they should have the power of 
doing so. , , 1 , • 

If such option were given, could the public crane be conducted; that is, 
could there be a security for the payment of the public officers, who now exe- 
pute the duties of weighing and inspecting ? — My impression is, that if the 
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public officers discharged their duty faithfully and efficiently, not a cask of 
butter would leave the crane ; but otherwise the crane would be deserted. I 
cx)nceive that the result of the proposed measure would be, so to connect the 
interests with the duties of the officers, as to lead to a strict performance of the 
latter; while the general benefits of a well-regulated establishment would be 
such, that the trade would go naturally to those establishments by attraction 
instead of compulsion. 

Then, if the restrictions were so enacted by law, as to impose the necessity 
upon the public inspectors to perform the duty to the satisfaction of the mer- 
chants, would an option in the buyers and sellers be necessary ?— From the 
experience we have had, I doubt the efficacy of any legislative regulations to 
compel those men to a strict observance of their duty. 

Why so ? — My opinion is founded upon the experience of years. 

Will you state any facts by which that is established ?— If a complaint, so 
distinct and easily ascertained as that of excessive charges, when addressed to 
the appointed authorities, has failed to procure redress— if, under the present 
system, so palpable an abuse as charges double the legal rates, has been found 
irremediable, we might despair of others being corrected, of which the proof 
must be so much more difficult. 

What fees did that proposed measure seek to establish ? — 'The legal fees. 

Those which are found under the existing Act of Parliament ?— Yes. 

If no more than the fees now authorized to be taken under the existing law 
were taken, and the duty of weighing and inspecting were strictly and honestly 
performed, is it your opinion that that would form 'the best arrangement for 
the interests of the butter trade ? — I believe that some modifications might be. 
advantageously made in the butter trade. 

But, generally speaking, would you consider the present arrangement the 
best for the interest of the trade ? — Some modifications of a beneficial tendency 
might, no doubt, be introduced; but I apprehend they would be insufficient 
without the general corrective, I mean the optional regulation to which I have 
adverted. 

How can you reconcile the statement, that it would be desirable that an 
option should be given, with the statement that the enforcement of the law by 
public inspectors, would be quite sufficient, and that all the merchants would 
then go to the public crane? — I think the accommodation of a well-ordered 
public crane would be so great, and the regulations in themselves might be 
rendered so beneficial, that merchants and dealers would in general find it their 
interest to have recourse to those places. 

Is it your opinion that regulations ever so well framed can be effectually 
enforced, so as to secure that regularity in the discharge of duty as to make it 
at all times satisfactory to the dealers in butter? — I am of opinion that no 
theoretic regulations, no matter how judiciously framed, can secure the practical 
observance of them. 

What is a theoretic regulation ? — A regulation under Act of Parliament. 

Would you not consider those regulations as practical, if they were enforced, 
by law ? — If they were acted upon they would be practical. 

If they were duly enforced would they have the effect of operating a better 
system for the interest of the butter trade, than what you propose of the farmers; 
hawking their butter about to merchants from store to store ? — If duly enforced 
it is probable they would operate more beneficially than the total absence of all. 
regulation ; but, upon our plan, the farmer would not have to hawk about his. 
butter; it is our object to combine the advantages of useful regulations and an; 
open trade. 

You are secretary to the Chamber of Commerce? — I am. 

Have you ever been connected with the butter trade yourself? — Never. 

Are you acquainted with the different houses, or many of them, that are 
purchasers of butter for export in the city of Dublin r — 1 have a general know- 
ledge of the persons engaged in the butter trade. 

Are you in any trade yourself? — I am. a general merchant. 

Is it the opinion in Dublin amongst those connected with the butter trade,; 
that an inspection of the butter coming to market, previous to exportation, is 
desirable or necessary ? — They consider it desirable to have the option. 

That the exporter should have the option ?— That dealers in general should 
have the option. 

m. U Are 
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Are there a great many purclmsers and exporters of butter in the city oi 
Dublin ? — Not so many now as formerly, they are reduced in number, 

' Are there not still a considerable number of persons engaged in the export 
of butter ?— 1 believe so. . j ..v r 

Is it not your opinion that if there was no public inspection, and the iarmer 
was oMked, on coming to market, to take his butter for sale irom store to store 
for the purpose of ascertaining where he might get the best price, that he would 
thereby be very much subjected to the mercy of the purchasers ?— 1 think such 
» state of things would be exceedingly inconvenient to all parties. 

Would it be as secure a mode of giving to the farmer who frequents the 
Dubldii market, a fair price for his butter, as if he came to the public crane, and 
had the advantage of the competition amongst the purchasers of butter for 
exportation?— I think it would not. . . . , ^ j a 

Is there any thing that you are aware of, existing m the manner of conduct- 
ing the inspection and the weighing of butter in the market of Dublin, that 
makes it more difficult to have that business conducted fairly there, than in 
other places '—In point of fact, the system does not operate so beneficially m 
Dublin as in other places. 

From what causes does that arise?— Not having any personal knowledge of 
the trade myself, I cannot pretend to specify them, but I express the opinions 
entertained bv those who have that knowledge ; they are much dissatisfied with 
the system upon which the trade is conducted, both in respect of charges and the 
mode of transacting business. _ .l. u 

Can you state any thing peculiar belonging to the city of Dublin, that woula 
render regulations made for the conducting of the butter trade there, more 
difficult of execution than in other places r—I may mention one cause ; the 
butter trade of Dublin is completely beyond the control of the merchants, it 
is exclusively in the hands of the corporation ; and we have generally found 
that commercial interests are most successfully managed by the merchants 

themselves. „ . . , -r> , 

Is it not a fact, that latterly the character of the butter exported from Dublin 
has lessened in point of estimation ?— I am told it has lessened materially in 

estimation. n , l 

Has that, in your opinion, originated from frauds alleged to nave been com- 
mitted by the exporting merchants, or from any interference on the part of the 
corporation r— It has chiefly proceeded, I apprehend, from the frauds practised 
by persons engaged in the trade ; the interference of the corporation, I believe, 
is limited to the appointment of weigh-masters and inspectors. 

• Then is not the deteriorated character of the Dublin butter more attributable 
to the conduct of the merchants, than to the conduct of the corporation?— 
I believe it to be ultimately owing to the system, which facilitates the practice 
of frauds. 

When you say that the present system gives facility to the commission of 
frauds, do you mean the system that exists under the legislative regulations? — 
I do ; I think its general tendency is to lead to the commission of frauds. 

Do you mean to say, that the law for regulating the trade gives facility to 
the practice of frauds?— I think that the law has such a tendency, but which 
may be counteracted by a strict and vigilant administration of the law. 

In point of practice, and from your experience of laws of a similar kind for 
regulating trades, are you of opinion that it is practicable to enforce such 
legislative regulations in that strict and proper manner which should produce 
the object they have in view? — Not uniformly and continuously. 

Are not the exceptions to their success more numerous than the instances 
that exist of their being successful?—! think so, I think their general effects 
are mischievous, although in some instances those effects may be obviated by 
accidental circumstances. 

Do you think that the effect of an option being given, would be to do away 
with the regulations ? — I think not. 

You that reg-nlations of that nature generally lead to fraud ? — They gene- 
rally do I conceive. 

How would you prevent fraud or excessive charge upon the merchant, even 
if you gave the option ? — The power of leaving the public cranes would operate 
as a constant check upon the conduct of the officer.^, and secure, as far as it 
could be secured, the due performance of their duties. 

Do 
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Do not you think that the mere charge would operate to deter people from 
attending the crane f — I think not, I think the accommodation of a well-regu- 
lated crane would be quite equivalent to the chaise. There are parallel cases 
in other branches of trade, sugars, for example, are bought and sold without 
Ie«-islative regulation, yet the merchant brings his sugars to the broker’s offices, 
and in so doing, voluntarily subjects himself to expenses ; similar instances 
might be adduced. 

You do not mean to say that the regulations with respect to the sugar trade, 
to which a person subjects himself voluntarily, are at all similar to those enforced 
with respect to butter ? — I mean, that whereas in the sug;ar trade there is an 
option eitiiCT of buying or selling, at the broker’s offices or elsewhere, and yet 
the merchants are found to subject themselves to the charge of the broker’s^ 
office ; so if a similar option was extended to the butter trade, and if the cranes, 
w'ere well conducted, the dealers would be found voluntarily to subject them- 
selves to the regulations and charges of those establishments. 

Are there not cases in which the merchant buys butter through a broker r — 
There are. 

The objections which have been made to the present practice in Dublin, by 
the Chamber of Commerce, were not to the system of regulations, but to the 
abuses of it ? — Their objection was to the actual abuses, and to the system 
itselti from its tendency to generate abuses. 

Has not the Chamber of Commerce recommended as a remedy, that the 
appointment of the weigh-master should be vested in them, instead of in the 
corporation ?— Some years ago, they made a representation respecting the 
abuses existing in the butter cranes, and suggested that a different mode 
pf appointing the officers, might be a means of the correcting those abuses. 

Do not you think therefore that their recommending the continuance of the 
appointment in different hands, was rather an argument that their opinion was 
not that the system necessarily led to abuse? — I have not said that it necessa- 
rily led to abuses, but that it had a tendency to do so ; and after considering the 
subject very maturely, we have not been able to suggest any more effectual 
corrective than the optional measure. 

Do not you think that it is a fair argument, if they recommended the vesting 
in themselves the appointment of the weigh-master, instead of in the corpora- 
tion under the present system, to prove that they imagined that the present 
system was one capable of being useful, if the appointments were properly 
administered ? — A reference to the bill I have given in, will show that we are by 
no means desirous to discard regulations, on the contrary, many of the existing 
regulations have been adopted ; but in point of fact, we consider the nature of 
the regulations, and the power of appointment, as quite subordinate to the 
Optional privilege. 

If the option were given, what would be the effect of the butter coming to 
the British markets, partly having undergone the inspection of a public officer, 
and partly having undergone no inspection at all ? — A short experience would 
determine the comparative merit of the two modes of dealing. If butter 
officially branded should be found to bear a higher character in the British 
markets, than butter exported on the responsibility of the shipper j the practice 
of having butter so branded would become general ; otherwise the contrary- 
practice would prevail. 

Would not considerable inconvenience be experienced by the merchant, and 
possible confusion in the British market in the mean time, before those regula- 
tions were properly attended to ? — I think that a short time would be sufficient 
for the adjustment of these things; I apprehend, that if merchants of high 
respectability and character, were allowed to export butter with their own brand 
and upon their own credit, .such butter would soon became known in the 
British markets, and command a preference there. 

Do you consider that the ultimate effect of the option being given, would be 
to enforce the regulations in the butter crane, which would be permanently 
beneficial to the country? — I do. 

Are you aware whether in Dublin the practice has been for merchants frau- 
dulently to change tlie marks of the legal weigh-masters ?— I am told that such 
has been the practice. 

Do you believe it been practised ? — <1 do. 

Do you believe that any part of the complaints that have bean made against 
406. U 2 the 
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the character of Dublin butter, has arisen from that fraud ? —I have no dmibt 

As the law now stands, is a man liable to any punishment for using those 
false marks ?— I apprehend that the existing law provides for that case. 

If the existing law does not provide for it, would you recommend that it should 
provide for it in future ? — I would not. , , j i 

You would leave it open to the merchant to alter the legal marks, and to send 
forward his butter under a fraudulent mark, as if the mark of a legal weigh- 

master? I would exempt him from all compulsory and penal regulations- 

except in cases already provided for by the common law. , . , , 

In the event of persons choosing to apply to the legal officer, and that legal 
officer putting the authority of his stamp upon the butter exported, do you 
think it would be wise or otherwise, to make the forging of that mark a punish- 
able’ offence ?~I am averse to any such regulation ; our bill on the contrary, 
expressly states, that where the inspector has been called upon by the parties, 
and has given the character of the butter, the owner shall be at full liberty to 
export it with any marks he pleases. 

You have stated your opinion, that if the system of an authorized weigh- 
inaster be persevered in, and that man discharged his duties conscientiously and 
intelligently, not a single cask of butter would be taken away from the crane ? 

— I have. 

You have stated, that the weigh-masteFs mark has been forged ; and you 
have stated, that the character of the Dublin butter has been injured by that 
forgery ? — It has been one of the causes. 

Do you therefore feel that forgery to be an injury to the trade of Dublin?— 

1 do. - 

Then are the Committee to understand that, notwithstanding that, you are of 
opinion that the forging of those legal marks should not be made criminal by 
the laws of the country? — If the existing system be suffered to continue 
without modification, such a regulation may be expedient. 

Supposing it to be modified, the existing abuses remedied, but the system 
of legal weigh-masters to be continued; are you of opinion that it should be 
made criminal to forge the marks ?— I do, provided the compulsion of employing 
those weigh-masters be continued. 

In the code of regulations you have had prepared, under the cognizance 
and with the privity of the Chamber of Commerce, have they recommended any 
regulation upon that subject? — Their view of the subject did not render it 
necessary that they should do so. 

Was not your view, that an option should be given ? — Yes. 

Does not an option include the existence of a legal crane ? — Certainly. 

In the event of the existence of a legal crane, wliether it should be optional 
or not, for the parties to apply to it ; would you not protect them, if they did 
apply to it, by having a legal mark, which it should be criminal to forge? — 
Our view of the subject was so dissimilar, as to preclude any such provision. 

What was your views ?— That it should be optional with the dealers to resort 
to the cranes ; that the regulations should not be compulsory with respect to 
them; and that no penalties should attach, except to officers guilty of a breach 
of duty. 

If it were optional, must not the establishment exist? — Surely the public 
crane must exist. 

Recognised by the law of the country ? — Yes. 

With a power to weigh and to send, with the authority of its marks, the 
butter into the market? — Yes. 

But the Chamber of Commerce did not think it necessary to recommend the 
preservation of the mark from forgery? — They did not. 

You say a smith was found forging brands?— I have heard so. 

And you believe it — I do. 

And that he absconded? — Yes. 

Are you of opinion, that the re-branding in Dublin, of butter which has been 
branded at another market, is a grievance to the exporters of butter, and an 
injury to the market of Dublin ? — I have heard it greatly complained of. 

Then you would recommend, that any butter that comes to Dublin with ar.y 
authoritative mark from a country market, should not be subject to re-br.nnd- 
ine? — I would. 

fc If 
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I lf butter could be brought to Dublin, and shipped by steam boats, without Mr. 

anv delay in weighing or inspecting, do you think more of it would be sent in Robert Roe. 

that way to England, in a fresh state ?— I am ceitain it would’; from the rapidity — — 

I, of communication now established between Dublin and Liverpool, great ^7 April, 
quantities would be sent in that way. 

Can such a trade as that take place under the existing law ? — The restrictions 
of the existing law must operate as a great impediment to such a trade. 

What is the delay in Dublin? — The butter must first be conveyed to the 
crane, at a remote quarter of the town, where it may be detained a long time. 

How long? — It depends upon circumstances ; but I am told, that in many 
cases a considerable delay is incurred ; from the crane it is conveyed to the 
place of shipment. 

You are not aware what delay takes place? — It must depend upon the state 
of the cranes ; but I have had no means of judging personally. 

Some days? — I cannot say. 

If there was no regulation, could not butter made in the adjoining counties 
be put in a few hours on board the steam boats, and sent off' at the time of its 
actually being made? — In a very short time after it is made. 

Only the time necessarily occupied in land carriage? — The cars might bring 
it at once to the quays. 

Would not that butter be purchased from the farmer, by the merchant in 
Dublin, the same as it would be if it were exported in any other manner than 
by steam? — It might be purchased, but it would not go to market on the same 
advantageous terms ; it is possible too, that if our local regulations had the 
effect of materially increasing the expenses upon butter, our supplies would be 
diverted, in a certain degree, to less expensive ports. 

If it were to be exported, would it not come to Dublin? — It would not come 
to Dublin at all ; because the expense, in comparison with that of other ports, 
would preclude it. 

Must not you have the intervention of a merchant in order to effect a ship- 
ment to Liverpool? — You must have the intervention of a broker, or a mer- 
chant, or some person to superintend the shipment of the butter. 

1 W’^ould not that necessarily require, that the butter should go to the 

' merchant’s storehouse, and the crane? — Not necessarily; by a previous 

arrangement it might go at once to the quay. 

What do you conceive would be the previous arrangement that would take 
place? — An order from the merchant either in Liverpool or Dublin, to the 
person with whom he contracts in the country, for the delivery of the butter at 
the Custom-house quay in Dublin. 

Do you mean to the farmer ? — The butter dealers generally in the interior. 

How many cranes are there in Dublin ? — Two. 

Do you know how many butter cranes there are at Waterford? — I do not. 

Do you know that there is only one butter crane at Waterford? — I am un- 
acquainted with the localities of Waterford. 

Do you knosv whether there is a greater export of butter from Dublin or 
j from Waterford ? — I have been informed that the export from Waterford is 
. more considerable. 

I If there should be but one crane at Waterford, where the export of butter is 

considerably more than from Dublin, why should you suppose that there would 
be more delay in inspecting and weighing the butter in Dublin than in Water- 
ford ? — I am unacquainted with the practice at Waterford, but I am aware that 
the butter shipped under certain circumstances at Waterford, is legally exempted 
from the necessity of being re-inspected and re-branded. 

Did you ever read the Act of 1812? — I have looked over its provisions. 

Did you not feel it your duty to read that Act, when you prepared a bill that 
was to be a substitution for that Act? — Certainly; I read the Act when our 
bill was framed, which is more than a year ago. 

Have you not already stated, that there was a provision in that Act of 1812, 
for punishing the fraud of changing marks, brands and tares ? — I have at present 
no distinct recollection of the clause. 

Did you not state, that you supposed there was such a clause?' — The Act is 
full of penalties ; my general impression is, that it contains such a clause, but 
as some time has elapsed since I read the Act, I have no distinct recollection of 
it ; our bill was intended to exemplify a principle rather tiian supply details. 

I 40G. U3 What 
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Wr What do you mean by the exemplification of a principle?— Our object was 

nobert Roe'. to exhibit the general principle upon which we conceived that a beneficial Act 

.... might be founded, the principle . of granting an option to the dealers. 

April, You mentioned, that several frauds had been committed by the merchants in 

Dublin? — I have heard of frauds being committed by dealers. 

Do you not think that if there was not any restriction against frauds, the 
disposition to deception would be just as strong, and the facility greater ? — 
The frauds have chiefly consisted in evasions of the law. 

That is, they have been by changing the quality of the butter ?— In changing 
the brands of butter 5 but if there was no compulsory regulation there could 
be no fraud in that respect; the practice is fraudulent because the Act of 
Parliament has made it so, otherwise there would be no fraud in an individual 
marking as he pleased his own property. 

One of the suggestions formerly of the Chamber of Commerce, was, that they 
should have the appointment of the weigh-masters ?— Formerly it was the object 
of the Chamber of Commerce to establish at their own expense, a commercial 
crane in Dublin, upon the principle of the Corn Exchange in that city ; to 
have it under the management of a committee of merchants, in whom the 
appointment of officers should be vested ; they were of opinion that their inte- 
rests would be most effectually provided for under their own management. 

Are you aware that something of that sort has been established by agreement 
in Cork ? — I have heard that the butter trade of Cork is under the management 
of the merchants of Cork. 

Have you heard that the office of inspector is, by the present arrangement, 
in the gift and appointment of the committee of merchants of Cork.? — I have. 

Have you heard that that has given very great dissatisfaction to the sellers ? 
— I have not. 

Your object was, that the committee of merchants in Dublin should have ^ 
appointment of those officers ; are not the merchants of Dublin unifonnly 
buyers ? — They are the principal buyers. 

Do you think they would be influenced by their own interest, in their regu- 
lations ^ — I think they would adopt such regulations as they might deem 
advantageous to the trade, and appoint such officers as they considered best 
qualified to discharge their official duties. 

Might not the seller suspect if the officer was appointed solely by the buyers ? 
— ^We provided against that, in suggesting that the appointment should be 
dependent upon the approbation of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, and 
that the officers should be only removable by a similar authority. 

He would owe his appointment to the merchants? — He would 
At present he is appointed by the coi-poration ? — Yes. 

Have the corporation any direct interest as buyers or sellers, in the question ? 
" I apprehend but little ; there are very few merchants in the corporation. 

Then you mean to say that the office of inspector would be likely to be more 
pure if he was appointed exclusively by the buyers, than it is at present, when 
he is appointed by a body who have no interest as either buyer's or sellers r — 
Abstractedly it would appear that the nominators being unconnected with both 
parties might be better ; but in point of fact I am convinced that the mer’- 
chants would be more likely to appoint properly qualified persons than the 
corporation. 

Are you aware that the system has been tried in Cork, of an inspector ap- 
pointed by the buyers exclusively ? — I have no knowledge of the local circum- 
stances of Cork ; I have heard in general that the system gives satisfaction. 

If in point of fact, a system such as you recommend, of an officer appointed 
by the buyer's solely, has been tried, and has been proved to have failed in that 
point of view, do you think that the appointment by the buyers is subject to the 
same objection as that by the corporation? — In point of fact we lay little stress, 
upon the appointment ? 

Wiry did you recommend it to be removed to the Chamber of Commerce ?— 
At that time no other remedy occurred to us; our present object is to liberate 
the trade from its shackles, and if that be accomplished it is comparatively im- 
material to whom the appointment belong ; for we should thereby acquire ibe 
best security for an efficient discharge of oflicci's duties. 

Then if the abuses are remedied there can be no' objection to its remainif^ 

in 
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in the patronage of the corporation ?— If anj? effectual measure can be devised 
to correct existing abuses and to prevent their recurrence, it is perfectly imma- 
terial in whom the appointment is vested. 

Mr. Thomas Davenport, called in, and Examined. 

YOU are an inhabitant of the city of Derry ?— Yes. Mr. 

Have you been connected with, and are you possessed of a knowledge of T. Davenport. 

the butter trade of tlie north of Ireland, generally ? — Yes, I have done a good ' 

deal in the butter trade. 27 Apni, 

Has that trade increased, of late years? — It has increased, very much, at all ' 

the northern ports. 

Do you remember a time, when there was little or no butter exported from 
the city of Derry ?-^There was almost none previous to the Act of 1812. 

Do you, in any degree attribute the increase of that trade to the regulations 
adopted under the provisions of that Act? — I do consider that the Act has 
been beneficial to our trade j that it has been the means of increasing the 
exports, and that the more strictly the inspection has been executed, the more 
the trade has increased. 

Has that inspection, within the last six years, become more strict than it was 
. at the commencement ? — It has; it was complained of, both by the exporting 
merchants, and by the importers at Liverpool, as not being sufficiently accurate ; 
and on representation of this to the inspector, he became more particular, 
and the trade has subsequently increased. 

Have the prices in Liverpool equally increased? — They have ; the butter has 
risen in character ; it now stands next to Belfast. 

Have you a pretty general knowledge of the mercantile people of Liverpool, 
that deal with the north of Ireland ? — 1 have. 

W'hat effect, in your opinion, would it have upon their transactions and orders 
for butter in the north of Ireland, if the trade was thrown open, and the regu- 
lations of weighing and inspecting were not observed ? — 1 think it would take 
away from Belfast, and from Derry, the most beneficial trade that they have, 

I • which is receiving the English orders, and shipping on English account} and 

; it would throw the trade, which at present they have to a large extent, into 
the hands of jobbers and dealers, in place of its being exported on English 
account. 

Has there been an additional excitement given to the fanners in the neigh- 
bouring counties to Derry, to bring butter as a produce to market, within this 
last two years? — There has; I think the North-w’est Agricultural Society has 
had a very good effect in exciting competition, amongst the farmers, both as to 
the quality of their butter, and as to the improvement of their lands, by 
sowing clover in plaCe of the wild pastures ; and the making of butter 
has considerably increased in consequence, and indeed so has the export of 
grain. 

What is the amount of charge upon a firkin of butter sold at the market of 
Derry ? — They only at Derry take the legal charges, two-pence for weighing 
and branding, and a penny for inspecting the quality ; and they also at Derry 
I and Belfast, brand the quality on the casks, first, second, third and fourth. 

Is the butter in the market of Derry sold at any particular place ?-^There 
I is a very excellent butter crane at Derry. 

; Is there any particular place provided expressly for the sale of butter? — 

There is a butter market, with. stores, for the stowing it. 

Is the butter taken directly afler inspection, from those stores to the ships 
for exportation, or is it the habit there to stow the butter in the merchant’s 
cellar before shipment? — It is the habit to keep it within those stores all 
the while within the outer lock of the inspector ; and it is the practice to 
ship it direct from those stores to the vessel, without taking it to the merchant’s 
private stores ; it never undergoes any other inspection than that of the legal 
ta.ster. 

Then in point of fact, are all the operations of weighing, inspecting, brand- 
ing and cooperage performed within the walls of the public market, and is the 
butter sent to the ship without any further operation ? — Yes. 

At whose expense was that market and those stores provided ? — They were 
erected by the corporation and at their expense. 

I 406. U 4 Has 

I 
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Mr. Has the butter trade at the town of Coleraine, in the county of Derry, in- 

T . Davenport, creased ? — It has ; but it is not easy to ascertain the actual increase at Coleraine, 

' because not always having vessels, they frequently export a great deal of their 

*7 April, butter through Belfast, and it seems to swell the export of Belfast rather than 
Coleraine. 

Can you speak from your knowledge, of the manner in which the weighing 
and inspection are conducted both at Belfast and Derry, whether general satis- 
faction is given to the farmers who bring their produce to those markets ? — 

I can so assert with regard to both those markets (for I have seen the inspection 
in the Belfast market), and have found it in both very satisfactory to the buyer 
and to the seller ; there is no deputy in Derry, the inspector does the duty and 
is a very good judge of butter. 

Do you know the character of Belfast butter at Liverpool — It stands very 
high *, it stands first at Liverpool, as the Carlow butter stands first in the 
London market. 

Are the importers there perfectly satisfied with it? — They are; Belfast is 
reckoned the best in the north of Ireland, for they do not pass casks of an 
inferior description which are passed at Derry, Newry and Sligo ; Derry stands 
next ; it would stand equally high if the casks were equally well made and 
tared. 

At what markets do they pass inferior casks ? — They pass inferior casks in 
Newry, in Derry and in Sligo, such as they would not pass in Belfast ; I mean, 
that at Belfast they will not pass casks except those made of oak. In the other 
ports mentioned, they pass casks made of beech, sycamore and ash ; and a great 
many of those casks are made, not of seasoned wood, but of unseasoned wood, 
which produces great injury to the buyer, both as to the tare and the quality of 
the butter ; and I should conceive it would be a good regulation, if casks made 
of sycamore, ash and beech, were allowed a double soakage to those made 
of oak. 

Then, in fact, the persons dealing in the butter trade at the port of Derry, 
have not the same advantage from that inspection as they have at the port of 
Belfast ? — They do not get so high a price for their butter, in consequence of 
their putting it into inferior casks. 

You have said that the North-west Agricultural Society has contributed to 
improve the husbandry of that district of country ? — I think very much. 

May not the improved trade in butter at the port of Derry be accounted for 
by that circumstance, rather than by regulations of the Act of 181!^? — I think 
that both circumstances have been highly beneficial. 

Are you acquainted with the trade from Strabane ? — Yes. 

Has that trade increased or decreased ? — It all goes through Derry. I beg 
to observe, that I do not consider the interior inspection as of any use, but 
only the port inspection. 

Has the trade at Strabane increased or decreased of late years? — I think of 
very late years, that is, within the last five or six years, it has increased ; it had 
fallen back, but it is again increasing. 

To what do you attribute the decrease in former years? — To the greatest 
estates round that country being let too high ; the tenantry were ruined, and 
there was an Act of Parliament passed to enable the trustees of the present 
Marquis to lower the rents, and since that the surrounding country has very 
much improved. 

Do you think, that the regulation which obliges them to send their butter to 
Derry, in order to be marked, has any effect upon the trade?— I think it is a 
very necessary regulation ; for the exporting merchant or the cheesemonger 
could not rely with equal confidence upon a country inspection as upon the 
port inspection ; the country inspectors are necessarily of a lower description of 
people, and more liable of course to corruption and bias than the port inspectors. 

Are there any interior inspections in the neighbourhood of Strabane itself? 

There are ; all the market towns have inspectors; such as Enniskillen, Fin- 
town, Five-Mile-Town, &c. ; all those towns, at which butter is sold, have some 
sort of inspection. 

Then supposing butter to pass through various hand.s at those different towns, 
and to be finally exported from Derry, do you think that the shippers of butter 

from Derry derive no advantage whatever from the previous inspections?. 

Certainly, they derive no advantage whatever from them ; because the Derry 

in.spector 
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inspector qualifies the butter upon his own judgment, without reference to any 
previous marks upon it. 

Do you not conceive that it is a great hardship upon the producers of butter 
to be subject to inspection at all these different places, supposing a change of 
property to take place by sale at each ? — I have already said, that I consider the 
country inspection as of little or no value j it is only the port inspection that is 
really of value. And I beg to observe, that I except from that such large and 
established markets as Clonmel and Carlow; but I mean country markets, 
where the butter is merely bought up by jobbers and carried to the port, and 
there sold to the merchant ; it is the port inspection only that the buyer on this 



Mr. 

T. Davenport. 



27 A(jri 1 , 
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side of the water looks to. 

Is the carriage from Strabane to Derry water carriage ? — There is both water 
and land carriage ; the expense is about ten shillings a ton by land, and perhaps 
half that by water. 

Do you not conceive, that the same principle which applies to Clonmel with 
regard to subsequent inspection at Waterford, should apply also to Strabane 
with regard to subsequent inspection at Derry? — The only differencd is this ; 
that at Clonmel and at Carlow, and perhaps at other lai-ge places, there are 
merchants deeply interested in the inspection, and there are also respectable 
inspectors ; but in the country towms the sale is very trifling, it is bought 
by jobbers, and they do not want the inspection, because they know what they 
buy. The inspector is himself a man of no rank, and the inspection there is 
of no value ; a merchant at Derry, or at any other part, would not buy upon the 
country inspection ; he would have it re-inspected. 

Do you not conceive, that the subsequent inspection at Derry makes it ineli- 
gible to sell much butter at Strabane ; that the subsequent charge diminishes 
the Strabane market ? — It does, no doubt. 

Have you any doubt, if there was a subsequent inspection at Waterford, 
rendered necessary by law, for butter brought by water carriage from Clonmel, 
that the Clonmel market would be diminished ?— I think it would be very inju- 
rious to Clonmel and Carlow, if a re-inspection were required at Waterford. 

Do you mean, that the inspection of no market can stand high, unless that 
market is an extensive one ? — That is my opinion. 

Do you not conceive, that the subsequent inspection at Derry has the effect 
of preventing the market of Strabane from becoming a considerable one? — 
Yes. 

In the event of that subsequent inspection being rendered unnecessary, do 
you not conceive, that the tendency of trade would be to augment the sales at 
Strabane, and to render the inspection at Strabane of a more respectable and 
important character ?— Strabane is a very small market; I think it would be 
quite impossible to increase it, to any extent. Derry receives butter from, 
perhaps, twenty country markets larger than Strabane. 

Supposing a merchant at Strabane purchasing butter to ship for a British 
port, is he obliged to have it re-inspected in transitu ? — He is at Derry. 

Do you not conceive that to be a great hardslup upon the proprietor of the 
butter at Strabane 1 — I think not ; I think he is more than compensated by the 
Derry brand, for any expense it may be ; for his butter, sent to Liverpool with 
Strabane inspection, would not sell by some shillings a hundred as high as if it 
came with the Derry brand. 

.Supposing it were left optional with him to have it re-branded, do you think 
he would have it re-branded r — Every man of character would do so ; I know 
it to be the decided opinion of all the respectable traders in the nortli of 
Ireland, that the inspection is useful and advantageous to the respectable mer- 



chants and to the farmers. 

Do you think that is the opinion of the butter sellers in the town of Strabane 
and the neighbourhood ?— I think it is the opinion of the farmers, that they 
would rather submit to a public inspection, than to deal with the merchants 
without it. 

Would the farmer prefer the double system of inspection, to the having only 
one? — The farmer is not subject to a double inspection. A b.rmer has his 
butter inspected at the first market that he brings it to ; if it is brought into 
another market and sold again, it is inspected at the expense of that, 



second-hand. 

You have stated, that, to a jobber, the system of internal inspection is less 
4-06. X necessary, 
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necessary, he being able to judge for himself with regard to the butter he 
buys ? — It is not necessary, as a piotection to him ; the only question is, 
whether it is necessary, as a protection to the farmer. 

Then do you not think that a fortiori, the merchant at Derry, or at the port 
of export, would be able to take care of his own interest ; as you conceive 
that the butter jobber in the interior would be capable of taking care of his 
interest ? — The exporting merchant, in many cases, is not so accurate a judge 
of butter as the jobber is ; and there is another thing to be taken into account, 
butter, like other articles of trade, when it becomes low, frequently becomes 
the subject of speculation. A man will go and buy butter, who knows nothing 
of the article, as a subject of speculation 5 he buys it on the faith of the public 
inspection ; and such an operation must be advantageous to the market, 
because it prevents prices from becoming too low. 

Is one of the grounds upon which you recommend the continuance of the 
present system, that it afford.s the means for speculation on the part of persons 
w'ho, themselves, are no judges of the quality of the article?' — It affords a 
constant competition between those who are judges, who buy on their own 
account, and those W'ho buy on account of orders from this side of the water. 
It is quite notorious, that in those ports where the inspection is most strict, the 
trade has increased; for instance, in the port of Limerick, since the Chamber 
of Commerce have regulated the trade of Limerick, the export has very much 
increased. 

Are you a\Vare, that all the regulations which have been introduced at 
Limerick, which have tended so much to improve the character of butter 
exported from thence, are matters of voluntary agreement, and wholly distinct 
from the regulations prescribed by law ? — 1 am. 

Are you aware that those regulations stand upon the faith of the parties, 
and the credit which they derive from those regulations with their foreign 
correspondents ? — No doubt of it, but I would extend the Limerick system to 
all other ports. 

Do you not conceive, that supposing there existed no law upon the subject, 
it would be open to the merchants of any place to adopt the voluntary system of 
regulation which has been productive of benefit in the city of Limerick? — It 
w'ould ; but it does not follow that every other port would adopt such a sys- 
tem ; for instance, the neighbouring port of Waterford does not ; there they 
ship by character ; and there are some Waterford firsts, selling in the London 
market, 10 5 . a hundred higher than other Waterford firsts. I conceive the 
inspection is advantageous to a fair merchant. 

If there are some Waterford firsts selling in the London market at 10#. 
a hundred higher than other Waterford firsts, is it not because the butter which 
fetches the highest price, is, in point of fact, shipped by merchants of the 
highest credit and character ? — There is no doubt of that. 

Then how do you reconcile that with your last answer, in which you state, 
that you consider the system of inspection to be one advantageous to merchants 
of high character ? — Because it operates as a protection ; and I think that 
every thing that increases the general trade of the port, must be advantageous 
to the merchants of the first description ; besides this, that where there is an 
established inspection, and where that inspection is known, a merchant shipping 
butter, can, on tlie faith of that inspection, draw bills at once ; whereas, where 
it is not known, such an operation cannot take place till the house has obtained 
a very high character. 

Is not the system of inspection I’ecommended by the supposition, that the 
merchants buying in Ireland, are not adequate judges of the article in which 
they deal, or are not sufficiently strict in their integrity to ship under fair 
descriptions of their goods ? — In many cases the merchants are not adequate 
judges to purchase on their own knowledge; and in some cases, there are per- 
sons in the trade of a lower description, who would ship inferior butter, and the 
fact has been proved in some parts of Ireland ; merchants have been known to 
change the inspectors brand, and to put on other brands, and consequently, 
if the trade was open, those who now venture to do so, would ship inferior 
butter. 

Is not the effect of the present system, supposing the inspection to be pro- 
perly performed, to place nearly upon the same level the merchant who has no 
knowledge of the article in wliich he deals, and who is not restrained from 

committing 
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committing frauds upon his English correspondents, by the ordinary principles 

of fair dealing, with the merchant possessing both knowledge and integrity r 

It has the effect of placing both pretty much upon the same footing • but it 
is as likely that the man who has no knowledge of the butter trade^ may be 
a man of integrity as the man that has ; we do not consider the most knowing 
man in the trade the most to be depended on. ® 

Do not you conceive, that a trade will be best managed, when knowledge 
and integrity will meet with a higher reward, than tlie absence of those two 
qualities?— There can be no doubt of it. 

Supposing an option given to persons dealing in butter, either to sell directly 
to the merchant without inspection, or througli the intervention of a public 
officer, do you conceive that that option would be made use of to any consi- 
l^rable extent ?— I think it would not in such ports as Limerick, Belfast, and 
Derry, where the inspections are effective, where they are in *he habit of 
receiving orders from English merchants, that public inspection would still 
continue ; m ports where the inspection is lax, for instance, in Newry and in 
Waterford, they do not receive orders, they are obliged to purchase upon their 
own account, and the English merchant does not put the same confidence in 
them that he does in the public inspectors. 

Supposing that there are markets in Ireland in which the amount of fees taken 
is almost double those taken at Derry, and in which there is a degree of sus- 
picion attaching itself to the public officers, in the event of an option being 
given, would not that option be largely profited by in those cases?— In such 
cases It would, no doubt, because I conceive where a public officer takes more 
fees than are allowed by law, his integrity may be doubted in other respects. 

Do you not conceive that such public officer would, in the event of an option 
being given to the sellers of butter, be compelled to reduce his fees to the 
legal amount, and to regulate the market properly, or else that he would lose 
the whole of his business r— I conceive that every inspector should be sworn to 
take no more than the legal fees, and that on any infraction of his oath he 
snoiikl be dismissed. 

Do you conceive, that the public would have a greater security in that oath 
than tiiey would liave in making it the interest of the individuals concerned iii 
the butter inspection, to regulate that market properly, and to take no more 
than the legal fees? — I do not think the oath itself would be sufficient security, 
but it that oath was pursued by dismissal in case of its infraction, I think they 
would not attempt it. '' 

From your experience in Ireland with regard to presentments, and other 
matters in which oaths are required, do you conceive the security of an oath to 
be one which it is either eligible to introduce with respect to any trade, or 
which is a sufficient security for the public? — It is not an absolute security 
certainly ; but I conceive it goes far as to security ; some men certainly will be 
bound by an oath that will not be bound by honour. 

Do not ;^u think there is too great a multiplication of oaths in all matters of 
Ireland r — There is. 



Supposing an option to be given, do you not think, that in all cases where 
the market is well regulated, the weigh-house would still retain its business ; 
and that where it is ill regulated, persons would profit by the option, and sell 
directly to the merchant?— Certainly. 

Do you not think, that in the case of the second proposition stated, it would 
lead as a necessary consequence, to the correction of the abuses in those 
markets? — I think it would have an effect that w'ay. 

Do you not think, that in both cases the option would be advisable ? — I do 
not, from my experience of tiie trade. I think it would be much better to 
ake example from the ports where the business is done correctly, and to compel 
It to be done correctly in others ; if there is no other way of getting rid of 
extortion than by throwing it open, I agree ; but if it has been proved, that 
Where the inspection has been more strict, the trade has increased, I think 
hat practical etl’ect is a proof that the inspection is useful. 
tK observations with regard to the inspection, do you not always assume, 

that the ^stem of inspection must determine the saleable qualities of the 
t j j Ireland j I believe the law as it now 

stands, does not make it necessary for the inspector to ascertain the quaUties, 
and therefore I think that the Act that was proposed bv Mr. Wilson t? compel 

■ Wfi- X2 ■ tV 
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Mr, the inspector to do so, would be useful ; and I should also recommend another 
T. Davenport, proposition made by Mr. Wilson, to inflict severe penalties on those who forged 

■ or changed the brands. . . ... 

47 April, yQ^ conceive there is any benefit whatever from a mere inspection, which 

ascertmns whether the butter is merchantable or not, without referring to the 
quality of the butter itself?— Certainly, the inspection should include the 
quality of the butter. . • , , • 

Then the improvements in the law which you suggest are, by imposing adili- 
tional restrictions ami new penalties, and not relieving the trade from the 
restrictions to which it is now subject?— I should rather call it regulation than 

restriction. , ^ . . . . . , , 

All you have said, with regard to the value of inspection, exists independently 
of the law, and not in consequence of it? — Not all : for by law the weigh- 
master is obliged to weigh and to brand the weight, and the inspector is obliged 
to inspect the butter, to see if it is merchantable. 

You have said that that regulation, requiring it to be decided whether or 
not it is merchantable, would not be of any use, without the further process of 
a declaration of the qualities? — I think so. 

You say the Act of Parliament does not require the qualities to oe declared, 
therefore you cannot say that the Act of Parliament confers upon the public 
the advantage that you have been speaking of, namely, of the qualities being 
so distinguished ?— The Act does not confer the full advantage j but it is prac- 
tically done in Derry and in Belfast, and also in Limerick. 

Where do the fanners purchase their casks in which they bring butter to the 

Derry market? Some they purchase in Derry, those are casks made of oak ; 

but many they purchase in the interior, and those casks are of a very inferior 
description. 

Does the weigh-master ever require a new cask to be put on in Derry ?— In 
some cases, when it is very bad. 

Does he levy fines for bad casks ?— I am not aware that he does. 

What are the defects of the casks made in the country ?— They are made of 
unseasoned stuff, and not well made. 

Are they properly branded by the weigh-masters ?— I have heard, and I think 
there is some reason to suppose it to be the case, th^t, in some instances, the 
country weigh-master trusts his brand with the cooper. 

What object has he in doing that?— Probably a bribe, or matter of friendship. 
What use does the cooper make of it?— He may brand false tares, to accom- 
modate his customers. 

Do you think that is a thing that has happened often ? — I cannot judge ; but 
I believe it has happened in the small interior markets. 

You have said that the sale of butter has decreased in Strabane, in conse- 
quence of the inspection at the port of Derry j has the manufacture of butter 
mcreased there?— The manufacture has increased. The farmers generally 
obtain the best prices at the ports, and therefore they send their butter twenty 
or thirty miles to the ports, because they get the best price ; they wish to deal 
with the merchant rather than with the jobber. 

You think the manufacture of butter has increased generally throughout 
that district? — No doubt. 

Does the increased price which the butter-seller gets at the port, reimburse 
him for the expense of sending it the increased distance ? — Fully. 

Have you heard any complaint on the part of the farmers, in the neighbour- 
hood of Strabane, and that district, of the severity which is imposed upon 
them by the law, as it at present stands? — I have not ; the only persons who 
complain of it are the jobbers, who would wish to export their butter upon 
the country marks. 

Have you heard any complaints amongst the merchants at Strabane ? — Not 
that I recollect. 

Have you heard of several petitions being presented to the House of Com- 
mons from Strabane, complaining of the grievance of being subject to a second 
inspection in the city of Derry ? — I have not heard of it. 

Are there schedules of fees fixed up at the butter cranes, for the information 
of the public, who frequent the cranes?— I think not; but the fees are perfectly 
well known. I believe that at most of the cranes in Ireland, at all the southern 

and 
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and western cranes, and in Dublin, they take more fees than are allowed by 

law; at the northern cranes they do not. . 4.1, 

Do you think there would be any objection, in case of legislating upon tlie 
subject, to oblige the crane masters to affix a table of fees at the public cranes? 

—It should be done, I think. ^ 1 

Js there any fine for extortion in demanding fees? — 1 believe not by law. 

Do you not think that it would be a beneficial measure to impose a fine 
upon any butter-weigher who demanded an extravagant fee ? — I think he should 
be turned out of office. 

Do you not think that the imposition of fines would be more likely to check 
the evil, tlian the enacting of an oath ? — No doubt ; when I alluded to an oath, 

I did not wish to create a new one ; but the inspector, at present, takes an oath 
that he shall do justice, and one should suppose, that that oath would bind him 
to take only the legal fee, but it has been proved, that it does not; and therefore 
I would merely add that to the present oath. There is also an emolument taken 
by the inspectors, in some markets, which I think is incorrect, that is, the 
scrapings of the butter. It is necessary to take the butter off the tops of the 
casks, in order to make them clean, and to scrape below the riddle as it is called, 
to takeoff grease and dirt. In some markets, the inspector takes this; m 
some markets, the buyer takes it ; but I think, that in all cases, it should belong 
to the seller, because he has received nothing for it. 

Is it your opinion, that in no case whatever it should belong to the butter 
weigher ?— In no case whatever. , 

What is your opinion with respect to the beamage taken in different places ; 
and what, in your opinion, ought to be the regulation observed with regard to 
beamage’— 1 think it is injurious to the trade, that it is very unsatisfactory 
to the farmer, and that it would be of advantage that the beamage taken 
throughout the kingdom should be the same ; in some markets it is one pound, 
in some two, and in some four. It is the general opinion of the trade, that 
if a cask were weighed even beam, and two pounds allowed for beamage, it 
would be quite sufficient. i. , * * 1 , 

Is not the tendency of the system of beamage to afford the merchants at the 
port where the highest beamage is given, an opportunity of offering a P«ce 
delusively high, for the purpose of bringing butter into their market ?— It has 
that tendency. 

Mr. John Tarlton, called in ; and Examined. 

ARE you a weigh-master? — I am. 

At what marketP—AtTimohoe market. t.-i , 

How many years have you been weigh-master there?— I think about seven 

^'what quantity of butter is sold at that market in a year?— From 1,600 to 
2,000 firkins. , - t • 

Is that less than it used to be formerly It is. 

How do you account for the falling off of the market ?-There are different 
reasons ; there are some complaints of abuses being in the market, and there 
lias been a market established in Castle Comer within a lew years. 

What is the reason that the Castle Comer market takes away the business of 
that market ?-I cannot say; there are a great many that used to come to 
Timohoe that go there ; but I cannot say what the reason is, unless it is more 

convenient. . t i t 

Is tliere any taster at Castle Comer i I do not know. 

Is the business of inspection of the butter performed by you, or by another 

officer?— By another officer. , • .i. * i ,o 

Is that business transacted with satisfaction to the farmer in that market ?- 

WhS'do they complain of?-The tastei- is a man of a very low description,. 

and he is not liked much by the people of the place. Kt . 

Is he a good judge of the butter?— I think he is a judge of butter ; but at 
the same time I believe he is too fond of tippling. . c 

Is there any apprehension amongst the people, that there is any thing ot an 
improper influence over him on the part of the buyers ?-He is accused of being 
influenced by both buyer and seller. . 

406. ■f'le 
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Are those some of the abuses, in consequence of which you stated that the 
Timohoe market had fallen off?— Some of them. 

What is the practice with regard to branding casks in the country. you are 
acqumnted with? — I brand all that come to me to be branded; but there is a 
practice used in that part of the country, that the other weigh-masters hire out 
the brands for many miles round} they brand many casks, more casks than 
1 do. Ihe other weigh-masters at surrounding places hire out their brands to 
tpe coopers 

Where is that done ? — About Timohoe. 

It is your business, as weigh-master, to brand casks?— It is. 

And you use your own brand ? — I do. 

And take care that the Act is complied with ? — I do. There have been many 
applications made to me by the coopers about the neighbourhood, to give them 
brands, as they formerly got them ; but I would on no account give a brand 
out or my possession. 

Do you conceive that your accurate attention to the law in using the brand 
yourself, and putting the proper tare upon the casks, deprives you of much 
busmess m discharging that part of the regulations?— Indeed it certainly 

That is, the coopers use the brands of other weigh-masters in preference to 
using yours .'—The cooper is obliged to have them branded before he sells 
tnem. 

And instead of coming to you he keeps the brand himself ?— Yes. 

What does the cooper pay ?— I do not know what they may give for brand- 
forgiving the brand they allow so niiicli a year. 
casks cooper make of the weigh-master’s brand?— He brands the 

What advaiitage does he derive from doing that ?— That is according to the 
quantity that he may make in a year } there is a penny allowed for brandin<^ 
eacn casK. ^ 

Does the cooper in branding iiis own casks, always brand the accurate tare ?— 
I believe very oRen not; I have found them often inaccurate, when I have 
seen tubs that 1 have really thought from looking at the ca.sk, it must inevitably 
weigh more than what was marked on it ; I have seen tubs that were marked 
nfteen and sixteen pounds, which weighed two or three and twenty pounds. 

Do those coopers who put false tares in that way, obtain a preference in the 
custom of the farmers? — They do, because the farmers in general are not parti- 
cular enough in looking at the brand, for they often get tubs stripped, where if 
they were fairly branded they would not be stripped. 

How much beamage is allowed in weighing ? — Four pounds. 

Is that four pounds besides the standing beam?— Four pounds, and it is 
weighed at the turn of the beam also. 

What was the practice in that market, before you became weigh-master?— 
Tliat^v^s the practice, that was the allowance that was always given, to my 

Was not there some rule about the height that the scale was to be from the 
ground ?— When I went there I think it was nine inches standing beam from 
the ground. ® 

That is, nine inches standing beam, and vou deduct four pounds afterwards ' 
—At the time that I came, they took the weight always, by having it high ud 
from the ground, and then it takes a great deal more to turn the beam to bring 
It down. o 

How much was the actual loss ?— At that time it was impossible to ascertain 
What are the charges in that market of Timohoe ?-The charge is sixpence 
for cooperage, and I believe they chai-ge nine-pence for the carriage to Carlow- 
It IS a country market, and the butter is mostly bought by Carlow buyers, with 
a few exceptions of people that live in the neighbourhood ; thisbutto goes *o 
ofeac'h’Miur '^’’*^ Waterford, and they charge nine-pence for the carriage 

Whom do they charge that nine-pence to ?— The farmer. 

Then the farmer pays fifteen-pence to the buyer?— Yes, he pays more there 
13 a penny for tasting, two-pence for beamage, and one penny for custom 
making m all imictecn-peilce. cusiuiu. 

Is 
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Is the charge nine-pence for carriage, a matter of contract between the 
farmer and the buyer ? — It is the usual charge. 

There is no law for that? — No. 

What is the charge that the public officer makes to the farmer ? — Altogether 
it is four-pence, there is two-pence for cranage, and a penny custom and 
tasting. 

You say that the officer of the weigh-master has lent his brand to the coopers? 
— Not ill that place, but in other parts round about. 

Mention the places ? — Athy is one ; I cannot positively say other place.s, but 
I have heard of it. 

- Was any complaint made of this misconduct ? — I asked a cooper about it, and 
he acknowledged that he did get it. 




Mariisy 2° die Maii, 1826. 



Mr. George J. Southam, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside ? — In Manchester. 

Are you in trade there ? — Yes. 

What is your mercantile line r — I am a grocer and provision dealer, in butter 
chiefly. 

From whence are you principally supplied with butter ? — From Ireland. 

Exclusively ? — Yes. 

Are you in the habit of giving orders to Ireland for a supply of butter on your 
own account ? — Yes, we buy that way and we buy in Liverpool, just as suits our 
interest. 

Are you aware of the regulations to which butter is subjected, in the way of 
weighing, inspection and branding, previous to its being exported from Ireland? 

I ‘ am. 

Is it your opinion, that those regulations serve the interests of the butter seller 
and the butter buyer? — Yes. 

Is it your opinion, or the opinion of those engaged in a similar trade with 
yourself, that it would be in any degree advantageous to do away with all those 
regulations, and to throw the trade entirely open ? — No, it is not our opinion 
that it would be better. 

Is there a prevailing opinion against throwing open the trade ? — Quite so, 
generally. 

Have you had any meetings upon the subject, at Manchester ? — Yes, we have 
had two lately. 

Had you any last year? — Yes, and we had some Resolutions come to. 

What was the date of that? —The 21st of March 1825. 

You were in the chair upon that occasion? — I was. 

Have you a copy of those Resolutions ? — I have. 

{The witness delivered in the same, which was read, as Jbllows:^ 

“ AT a numerous and respectable meeting of the inspectors of, and 
dealers in, Irish butter, held at the Exchange, Manchester, March 21st, 
1825, convened in consequence of Sir Henry Parnell having, in the House 
of Commons, intimated a desire to alter the existing laws, and to dispense 
with the regulations respecting the exportation of butter from Ireland ; — 

Mr. George J. Southam, in the Chair : 

It was Resolved unanimously, 

1st. — That the existing laws relative to the importation of butter, from 
Belfast, Cork, Sligo, Limerick, Londonderry, and other ports where those 
Jaws have been enforced, have been productive of the most beneficial 
effects, inasmuch as they have not only established a proper confidence 

'WS. X 4s between 
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Mr. between the shipper, importer and dealer, but also contributed to a very 

G. J. Sovtham. material improvement in the quality of the article. 

^ 2d. — That the exportation of butter is a branch of the trade and com- 

*18^6’ merce of Ireland, inferior in importance only to the manufacture and 

exportation of linen. 

3d. — That the meeting regards with gratitude, the very liberal and 
enlightened policy adopted by His Majesty’s present ministers, relative to 
the restrictions on trade and commerce. They, however, firmly believe, 
that the abolition of the offices of taster and weigh-master, in the ports of 
Ireland, would be greatly injurious, by destroying that confidence in the 
article which at present prevails, and removing the most stimulus to care 
in its manufacture and production. 

4th. — That the preference invariably given in these markets, to butter 
shipped at the ports where there has been the most rigid attention to tire 
existing laws, is an incontrovertible proof of their excellence and sound 
policy. 

5th. — That the re-enactment of the thirty-first clause of an Act made 
and passed in the fifty-second year of the reign of his late Majesty King 
George the Third, c. 134, intituled, “ An Act for the better Regulation of 
“ the Butter Trade in Ireland viz. — “ And be it further Enacted, That 
whenever any butter made in Ireland, shall at any time after the com- 
mencement of this Act, be imported into any port of Great Britain, it shall 
and may be lawful for any officer or officers of Customs of such port of im- 
portation, to search and examine the casks in which such butter shall be 
packed ; and in case any butter so imported shall be packed in any cask or 
casks not authorized by this Act, or in any manner contrary to the directions 
of this Act, such butter and casks in which the same shall be imported, shall 
be forfeited, and may be seized by such officer of the Customs, and he is 
hereby authorized and empowered to seize the same accordingly ; and one 
half of the value of the butter so forfeited and seized shall go to His Majesty, 
His Heirs and Successors, and the other half to the officer so seizing the 
same ; and such forfeitures shall and may be recovered by all such ways 
and means in like manner as any forfeiture may be recovered under any 
Act or Acts relating to the Customs in force in Great Britain and re- 
pealed by the second clause of an Act passed May 21, 1813, namely? — 
“ And whereas it is in and by the said recited Act of the last Session of 
Parliament, enacted, That whenever any butter made in Ireland shall at 
any time after the commencement of the said recited Act, be imported 
into any port of Great Britain, it shall and may be lawful for any officer 
or officers of Customs of such port of importation, to search and examine 
the casks in which such butter shall be packed, and in case any butter so 
imported shall be packed in any cask or casks not authorized by the said 
Act, or in any manner contrary to the directions of the said Act, such 
butter and casks in which the same shall be imported shall be forfeited, 
and may be seized by such officer of the Customs, and he is by the said 
Act authorized and empowered to seize the same accordingly, and one 
half of the value of the butter so forfeited, shall go to His Majesty, His 
Heirs and Successors, and the other half to the officer so seizing the same ; 
and such forfeiture shall and may be recovered by all such ways and. means 
in like manner as any forfeiture may be recovered under any Act or Acts 
relating to the Customs in force in Great Britain: And whereas the exe- 
cution of the said recited provision may, in certain cases, become very in- 
convenient and prejudicial? Be it therefore Enacted, That from and after 
the passing of this Act, so much of the said Act as is immediately herein- 
before recited, shall be and the same is hereby repealed, and shall be of no 
force or effect whatsoever, any thing in the said recited Act notwith- 
standing,” is very desirable as a powerful antidote to many frauds to 
which the retail dealer is now liable, even with the protection of the 
present laws. 

6th.— That a Memorial, founded upon these Resolutions, be transmitted 
to the Right Honourable William Huskisson, President of the Board of 
Trade, See. &c. humbly requesting his opposition to any measure which 
may tend to annihilate the system of the inspection of butter in Ireland, 

such 
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siicli measure being decidedly objected to by all the importers, and advo- 
cated only by a very small portion of the shippers. 

7th. — That the Memorial now read be approved and adopted. 

8th. — That a copy of these Resolutions be forwarded to Lord Stanley 
and J. Blackburne, Esq. the County Members ; at the same time respect- 
fully soliciting their attention to the subject, and opposition to any 
measure that may be proposed of a nature inconsistent with the import 
of the said Resolutions. 

9th. — That a copy of these Resolutions be laid before the Board of 
Directors of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures ; 
and that they be respectfully requested to afford the meeting their co- 
operation and support, should any bill be brought into Parliament adverse 
to the interests of the butter trade. 

10th. — That the following gentlemen, with power to add to their 
number, form a committee — viz. Messrs. Wm. Birch, George .1. Southam, 
Janies Oldfield, John Jones, Charles Roylance, James Fildes, Richard 
Owen, Richard Collins and James Alsop, to correspond, as may be 
desirable and necessary, with the neighbouring towns ; observe ail parlia- 
mentary proceedings relative to the butter trade ; and, as occasion may 
require, to consult respecting, and to adopt and pursue such measures as 
may conduce to its protection and welfare. 

11th. — That a subscription be now entered into, to defray the expenses 
which may be incurred in carrying the Resolutions of this meeting into 
effect. 

I2th. — That Mr. James Oldfield be appointed treasurer, and Messrs. 
Richard Owen and James Fildes, secretaries to the committee. 

latfa. — That this meeting do adjourn, subject to the call of the 
committee. 

George J. Southam, Chairman. 

The Chairman having vacated the chair, it was taken by Mr. William 
Slack, when it was unanimously Resolved, That the best thanks of this 
meeting be given to Mr. Southam, for his able conduct in the chair. 

William Slack.” 

Was there any petition to Parliament from the town of Manchester, upon the 
subject of the regulations of the Irish butter trade, in the course of the last 
month ? — There was. 

Have you a copy of that petition? — Yes. 

[2'he xvitriess delivered in the same, which was read, as follows ;] 

“ To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned importers of and 
dealers in Irish Butter, resident in the town of Man- 
chester, in the county of Lancaster, 

Sheweth, 

THAT your petitioners have learned that a Bill for dispensing with the 
laws now in force for the regulation of the Batter Trade in Ireland, has 
been introduced, or is intended shortly to be introduced, into your 
Honourable House, with a view to establish an open and unrestricted 
trade in that article between England and Ireland; and your petitioners, 
apprehending that much evil and very great inconvenience would result 
from the adoption of such a system, humbly approach your Honourable 
House, to express that apprehension, and also their hope that the intended 
measure will consequently not be allowed to receive the sanction and 
authority of Parliament: 

That your petitioners conceive, and are persuaded, that much more 
benefit will result to the butter trade in Ireland, by a continuance of the 
laws now in force relating thereto ; and that very considerable advantages 
would be secured to the farmers or makers, shippers and importer.s of, and 
to the dealers in that article, by a more strict adlicrence to those laws ; 
more especially if such lavvs were, in some respects, revised and amended 
by the wisdom of your Honourable House : 

406. Y That 
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Ji.V. That your petitioners would venture humbly to suggest and submit to 

G.J.Simtham. the consideration of your Honourable House, the following remarks and 

' ^ recommendations, which are the result of much practical experience and 

^ f'lay, observation, and refer in their opinion to the principal improvements 

which the existing laws stand in need of, namely ; 

That under the present system the real tares of casks, especially those 
made of ash, have generally exceeded the allowance for them, and the 
soakage from one to five pounds per firkin j and in consequence of the 
cooper’s name and residence not having been branded on the top as well 
as on the side and bottom of each cask, the vendor has thereby sufiered a 
very considerable loss ; i 

That the sap from casks made of ash, is injurious to the quality of the 
butter, inasmuch as it causes it to turn mouldy ; , 

That the size of the cask would be much better if so regulated by the 
length of the stave and diameter of the head, as not to contain more than i 
70lbs. neat butter ; and this limitation of the size would supersede the 
use of casks of from 3 qrs. 5lbs. to 3 qrs. 16 lb. gross weight, with ash heads, ^ 
weighing from 5 to 7 lbs. ; 

That your petitioners have generally found butter packed in oak firkins 
less liable to the deterioration or loss in tares before mentioned ; and 
would therefore recommend the use of all timber but oak being prohibited, 
as a means’ of better preserving the butter, and as a security in the tares. 

The farmer would thereby get the full value for his produce of that 
article, and more eftectually maintain his character abroad : 

That two pounds beamage, and no more, be allowed throughout 
Ireland: 

That the month, and the year of inspection, be branded upon each 
cask at the time of such inspection, so that the purchasers may be aware 
whether the article has been long held over, and the quality thereby 
injured: 

That not more than a quarter of a pound of salt be allowed to be put in 
the top or bottom of any cask of butter : 

That the w’eigh-master keep a book, to contain the number, weight and 
tare, with every other particular mark of each cask, as a check to prevent 
any alteration of the quality or weight which the butter-taster or weigh- 
master may then find and decide the same to be ; and any butter or cask 
altered, or made to differ from such weight, to become forfeited to the 
poor ; and for every alteration of any entry made in such check-book, 
subsequent to the time of such entry, to render the weigh-master liable to 
a fine to the King : 

That every dealer in butter be allowed a reference to such check-book, 
on application to the weigh-master : 

That all persons who shall make any alteration in the marks so placed, 
either of weights, or quality, or otherwise, on the casks, or any of them, 
after their arrival in England, to be subject to an additional penalty, to be 
forfeited to the King : 

That your petitioners are fully sensible, that a very large portion of the 
capital employed in this branch of commerce is now furnished by England ; 
but they feel persuaded, that if the restrictive laws at present existing 
relating thereto be altogether repealed, that capital will, to a very great 
extent, be withdrawn, as they consider that few persons would be bold 
enough to make any advances upon the simple faith of the shipper in 
Ireland, and without any security or protection. And they feel equally 
assured and convinced, that such repeal would operate very powerfully 
to produce many very serious impediments to the prosecution of the 
home trade, as the home trade must, in such case, feel it absolutely ' 
necessary to examine, either personally or by deputy, every cask he might ' 
purchase, and there would consequently be imposed upon him so much 
trouble and inconvenience as would inevitably prove highly detrimental | 
and injurious to the progress or increase of that trade. The additional 
perforations would also materially injure the quality; but on the contrary, 
your petitioners are of opinion, that if the existing laws were amended 
in the particulars which they have ventured to suggest to your Honourable i 
House, or in such of them as might seem most proper to the wisdom of 

your 
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your Honourable House ; and if the laws, when thus amended, shall be 
strictly adhered to and enforced, the butter trade of Ireland, in all its q 

branches, would be placed on a footing which, in the judgment of your L 

petitioners, would insure its improvement ; and by increasing the pro- 2 May, 
tection, security and confidence of the persons engaged in it, would tend 1826 .’ 
most materially to promote its prosperity and success ; 

That your petitioners would further humbly represent to your 
Honourable House, that it is their opinion that the great increase in the 
importation of butter from Holland into England of late years, has been 
mainly owing to the laxity in the observance of those laws already in 
! existence, for the regulation of the butter trade in Ireland ; and they 

would further humbly beg leave to suggest to the consideration of your 
Honourable House, as another of the most likely means to prevent the 
Irish butter trade being further injured, in addition to what they have 
already suggested, the propriety of re-enacting the Slst section of an Act 
of Parliament made and passed in the 52d year of his late Majesty King 
George the Third, intituled, “ An Act for the better Regulation of the 
^ Butter Trade in Ireland,” which section appears to have been repealed by 

an Act of Parliament, made and passed in the 53d year of the reign of his 
said late Majesty, and by which it was enacted, “That whenever any 
butter made in Ireland, should at any time after the commencement of that 
Act, be imported into any port of Great Britain, it should* and might be 
lawful for any officer or officers of Customs of such port of importation, to 
search and examine the casks in which such butter should be packed ; and 
in case any butter, so imported, should be packed in any cask or casks not 
authorized by that Act, or in any manner contrary to the directions of that 
Act, such butter and casks in which the same should be imported, should 
be forfeited, and might be seized by such officer of the Customs ; and 
he was thereby authorized and empowered to seize the same accordingly ; 
and one half of the value of the butter so forfeited and seized, should go 
to His Majesty, His Heirs and Successors, and the other half to the officer 
so seizing the same ; and such forfeitures should and might be recovered 
by all such w'ays and means in like manner as any forfeiture might be 
recovered under any Act or Acts relating to the Customs in force in Great 
Britain : 

That it is the opinion of your petitioners, that the butter trade with 
Holland, will rise upon the ruins of the butter trade with Ireland, unless 
some regulations be enforced more strict than those which have hitherto 
been adopted with regard to the latter. 

Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly pray your Honourable House, 
that the said Bill, by which it is intended to repeal the restrictive enact- 
ments now in force respecting the Butter Trade of Ireland, may not pass 
into a law ; but that your Honourable House will be pleased to take into 
\ its consideration the laws now in force concerning the same trade, and 

make such amendments therein, and enact such additional laws, as to the 
wisdom of your Honourable House shall seem necessary and proper. 

And your Petitioners shall ever pray, &c.” 

I Are you in the habit of opening the casks of butter that you receive from 

) Ireland, previous to your disposing of them to your customers in Manchester 
and the neighbourhood ; or are you satisfied to take them, and assure them to 
your customers, upon the confidence of the inspection they undergo in Ireland? 

— We are, in some instances. Sometimes we try a few out of the lot, to see 
that the inspection is tolerably fair j and then put them by as approved of, and 
offer them for sale. 

Do you purchase a considerable quantity of butter in Liverpool ? — I do. 

And it comes to you from Liverpool, not having been opened in England, 
but v/ith the inspectors brand on it ? — Yes. 

I Does that give you confidence in the article ? — Not always, we often look 

at it. 

Generally speaking, does it pass from one hand to the other unexamined ? — 

We occasionally open it to the persons we are selling it to. 

When you purchase it in wholesale, several hundred casks at a time, do you 
I purchase it on the confidence of the brand ? — Yes, and the house we get 
it from. 

' m. Y Do 
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Do you purchase it at Liverpool ? — Yes. 

What parts do you chiefly bring butter from ? — I had a lot arrived last week 
from Derry ; it is in Liverpool now for sale ; we import from Belfast, and 
I think we have not, during the last season, done much besides that. 

What port do you think the butter is best prepared at ? — I like the inspection 
at Belfast, for firkins is the best ; but the quality of the butter is not so fine ; 
it seems as if the man either had too much to do, or was not a good judge of 
butter; but the packages are good. 

Do you sell by retail, or in large quantities r — W'e retail a little, but sell 
principally in large quantities. 

What do you call large quantities? — Tens, twenties and fifties. 

Do you say that the butter is not well inspected in Belfast? — The quality of 
the butter is not so well inspected ; we had reason to find fault with the quality 
of the butter. 

Do you mean that the right quality is not marked by the inspector ?— 

I think not. 

Do you ever purchase butter on the confidence of the house with which you 
ileal in Ireland? — Yes, we rely a good deal upon an honourable house. 

Do you think if the house is perfectly honourable, that yon might not buy 
butter to advantage, without the assistance of an inspector ? — I think not. 

Would not such a house be able to send you butter, in every respect agreeing 
with the designation and description of it? — I think not ; we could not buy by 
sample, we could not trust to one house to have it all go through their hands ; 
but when it is inspected, we have more confidence in it. 

What is the reason you have more confidence in it when it is inspected? — 
Because the law has provided those persons, and we calculate that it is a neces- 
sary measure, and we prove it to be such. 

Must not your confidence rest upon the preference that you give to the skill 
and honesty of one party over the skill and honesty of the other ? — We have 
partial views of correspondents. If we import from one house, and they do 
the thing fairly, we perhaps try them again. 

In the fifth Resolution, at the Manchester meeting oflast year, you say, 
that a clause of the Act of 52 George 3d, that was repealed in the following 
year, should be re-enacted, “ as a powerful antidote to the many frauds to 
which the retail dealer is now liable, even witii the protection of the present 
laws so that in point of fact, notwitlistanding the evidence you have given 
in favour of the inspection, and of the existing laws, there are many frauds at 
present to which the retail dealer in England is liable ? — Yes. 

Will you be good enough to describe what those frauds are ?— They put in 
a certain weight of butter into the package, and call it more than the law 
allows ; and the tares of the casks are very incorrect, we lose three, four, 
five and six pounds sometimes by the weight of a wooden package ; and by 
the re-enactment of that law, we were of opinion that if punishment would 
visit the offender in England, we could have easy redress ; but as the 
punishment is on tiie other side of the watei', it is not easy to try the 
delinquent. 

So that in point of fact, the Irish system of inspection is very defective ? — 
In some places, very much so ; but 1 do not know whether it may be from 
the inspector or the brander, or the taster ; but there wants a more rigid 
inspection. 

In fact, there are many frauds to which the retail dealer in England is 
liable? — Yes. 

Do not you consider, that the butter, after it has undergone inspection, 
by being kept for a considerable time, may alter its character? — Yes; if it is 
in ash firkins, it will alter its quality, the porous quality of the wood imbibes 
the brine ; the brine absorbs in the wood ; whereas if it were put into oak 
firkins it would retain the brine. 

Although it may be very correctly inspected, it may afterwards be deteri- 
orated by the way in which it is kept, previous to its exportation ? — Yes, by its 
storage. 

Therefore it is a material advantage that the butter should undergo inspection 
as soon as possible before it is shipped, in order to have its true character? 
—Yes. 

Immediately before the shipment i.s the true test as to time, of the 

character 
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character of the butter, is it not? — Yes, I should think it would be as well that 
it should be inspected then. 

Although it may be very correctly inspected, it may be deteriorated after it 
has undergone the inspection?— Yes, if it is in those kind of casks, but not if 
it is in oak firkins. 

Does not the oak wood impart a less injurious flavour to the butter, than other 
wood ? — Yes. 

What is the highest priced butter that is imported? — The Belfast butter. 

It is more highly thought of, and more marketable than other butter? — Yes, 
on account of its packages ; but it might be better still ; it might be the best 
butter that comes to England. 

It bears the highest price in the market? — It does. 

Do you tliink if the public inspection is duly attended to, it will be the 
greatest protection to the trade ? — Yes, if faithfully done. 

Has the butter coming from different ports in Ireland, different qualities? — 
Yes, it varies. 

Have you equal confidence in the butter coming from all the ports in Ire- 
land ? — We know almost by the flavour, from whence it comes ; we can tell 
what is Sligo butter, what is Belfast butter, and what is Limerick butter. 

Have you equal confidence in the weigh-master’s marks, on the butter 
coming from the different parts of Ireland? — No. 

In some you think more confidence is placed in the tasters and weigh-masters 
marks than in others? — Yes. 

Do you know to what that difference is attributable ? — I do not ; I never 
was in Ireland ; but I suppose, after it has gone from the crane, it goes into 
the merchant’s warehouse. 

Have you any reason to think that the original weigh-master’s mark is altered 
in tlie merchant’s warehouse ? — I almost think it is, but I do not know it 
positively. 

Have you more confidence in the butter with the original weigh-master’s 
mark upon it, or where the mark appears to have been altered in the merchants 
stores ? — We apprehend sometimes that it is not as it comes from the crane. 

Have you the most confidence in that butter that comes with the original 
crane mark upon it? — If we apprehend it does come from the crane, we must 
suppose it to be better than if it was stored. 

Then it is in cases where the law is broken through and evaded, that your 
suspicions are strongest against the butter? — Yes. 

If then the present law could be so altered as to avoid the evasion of its 
provisions, do you think that would be an improvement in it? — If the present 
law was enforced more rigidly. 

Supposing a cask should come to you with the weigh-master's mark upon it 
evidently as he marked it, do you often find those marks erroneous? — There is 
a custom which prevails in some places, for instance, at Waterford, that after 
it is inspected it goes to the merchant’s warehouse, and I do not know whether 
it is re-inspected. 

Is there any fault found with the description of butter that comes from 
Waterford ? — It is not always alike ; sometimes yon may get a good lot, and 
then you may write for some more and get very bad. 

Do you think the merchants are in the habit of altering the brand in 
Waterford? — I think so, from what I hear. 

What is the best quality of butter you get from Ireland? — At the beginning of 
the season, the Waterford butter and the Carlow butter is extremely good, but it 
generally goes to London. 

Do you deal in all qualities? — Yes. 

How do you dispose of the inferior qualities? — We can sell the inferior 
butter in the early part of the season. The confectioners and the people who 
manufacture into pastry, making cakes and things of that sort, buy the low 
qualities. 

Do they take the lowest quality ? — Yes. 

Are you of opinion that the present law requires a good deal of alteration ? 
— Yes. 

In your petition to the House of Commons you say, that the importation 
ofbutter from Holland into England of late years, is mainly owing to the laxity 
in the observance of the laws in existence for the regulation of the butter trade 
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Mr. in Ireland ; is that laxity so general as to afford a foundation for such a state- 
G.J.S ou thani. ment as this ? — I think it is ; I think the increase of the butter trade has 
^ been very great, and it would increase a great deal more if it were better 

inspected. 

* Are you of opinion, that if there were no inspection at all, it would be very 

much decreased ? — I think it would decline altogether ; we could not buy it by 
sample, and we could not depend on the parties without we had the confirmation 
of inspection. 

If there were no inspection, you would still want Irish butter, would not 
your — I do not know ; we are very dainty at Manchester j ifthere were not 
inspection, we would not meddle with it. 

Supposing there were no inspection, and that Irish merchants of unquestion- 
able character consigned butter to Liverpool and Manchester, and elsewhere in 
England, and that the business in conducting the same should be in every 
respect honestly transacted, would not that butter find a market in England ? — 
I do not know how to reply to that ; first of all, there is a supposition that 
unquestionable honest men must do the business for us ; then if they do business 
for us honestly, should not we approve of it : If they were honest men, and men 
of intelligence, I dare say we should in some instances. 

What security would you have for its being honestly conducted, if it were 
carried on upon that principle ? — Honesty is such a general term, that I do not 
knowhow to define it; if the business was done honourably, honestly, con- 
scientiously and justly, there could be no need of an inspection. 

Do you ever buy Irish beef or Irish pork ? — No, it does not come to 
Manchester ^t all. 

In what way do the merchants in England, who have occasion to buy Irish 
beef and Irish pork, transact that business, there being no inspection ? — That is 
quite an export trade; it does not come to Manchester ; I never saw any in 
Manchester, but just at Lent the Catholics buy a little salted fish. 

You say, in your Resolutions of the 21st of March, that you approve of the 
taking off of the restrictions on trade and commerce, which have been the 
result of the liberal and enlightened policy adopted by His Majesty’s present 
ministers ; for what reason do you think it necessary to place the butter trade 
of Ireland under those severe and minute restrictions? — Because it is an article 
you cannot buy by sample, and it is an exception to almost any other article 
we deal in. 

Will not the principle of self interest operate upon the buyer and seller of 
butter, just as effectually as it does when the dealing is for any other com- 
modity ? — I do not know that it would ; for the quantities are so very large,- 
a man might wish to do business honourably and honestly, and not have an 
opportunity, because there has been no inspection. 

Is not the person called the cooper of the Irish merchant, just as capable of 
judging of the quality of butter as the public inspector ?— That I cannot pretend 
to say 5 but there wants a reformation in the cooper, the brander, the taster, 
and all of them. 

In point of fact, is it your opinion that the law, as it now stands, is exceed- 
ingly defective? — The parties in office do not always do their duty ; the law is 
tolei ably well if it was followed up. 

Do you think, if you were solely to rely upon the cooper of the merchant, 
who is one of the parties in the purchase, you could rely upon him with as much 
safety as upon a sworn inspector, who has no interest in the business ? — No, 
I could not ; I should rather have an independent man. 

Are the Committee to understand, that the opinions you have now delivered 
are the general opinions of the meeting of Merchants over whom you presided ? 



Mr. James Fildes, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside? — In Manchester, 

Are you connected with trade in Manchester? — Yes. 

With what line ? — A grocer and dealer in Irish butter. 

Have you ever been in Ireland ? — Yes, once. 

In what year were you in Ireland? — About seven years ago. 

Are 
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Are you in the habit of giving orders for butter from Ireland on your own 
account? — Occasionally; but principally we purchase in Liverpool. 

Is your dealing extensive in the butter trade? — Yes. 

Supposing the whole of the inspection, weighing, marking and taring of the 
butter and the casks in Ireland, previous to exportation, was completely done 

away with, what is your opinion of the effect of that upon the butter trade? 

The effect, in my judgment, would be very injurious. 

How many years have you been connected with the butter trade?— My 
father was in the trade before me, but I have been in business now nearly 
sixteen years ; I was with a respectable individual in the trade about ten years 
before that. 

Then, from the experience you have had, are you of opinion that it is essen- 
tial to the interests of the butter trade, that the inspection which now prevails 
should be continued ? — Decidedly so, with some amendments. 

Is it your opinion, that the inspection and examination of butter in Ireland 
is not sufficiently strict ? — Yes, I think it is not sufficiently strict. 

Are the Committee to infer that you would suggest that the law ought to be 
rendered more strict ? — Yes. 

Did you attend a meeting at Manchester last year, when Mr. George 
Southam was in the chair? — Yes. 

Are you aware of the petition from Manchester, upon the subject of the 
Irish butter trade of this year? — Yes; I was engaged in the drawing up of 
both. 

Are the sentiments with respect to the Irish butter trade, which are to be 
found in the resolutions of last year, and the petition of this year, the generally 
prevailing sentiments and opinions of those who are connected with the Irish 
butter trade ? — I do not know one single exception. 



Mr. Redmond Reade, called in ; and Examined. 



WHERE do you live? — At Kilkenny. 

Are you engaged in trade ? — Yes. 

What is your trade? — My trade is in butter and provisions. 

What quantity of butter do you purchase in a year?— Upon the average of 
years, about eight or ten thousand firkins. 

Do you export upon your own account ? — Yes. 

At what market do you buy your butter?— I buy at Kilkenny, at Castle 
Comer, and Freshford principally ; those are the principal markets at which 
I buy. 

Do you buy much in the market of Castle Comer ? — A considerable quantity; 
I should think about 3,000 firkins on the average, in a year. 

Is that a considerable market ? — It is ; there is only one market day in the 
week. 

Is there any inspector there? — There is a weigh-master, but no inspector. 

Do you find that you are able to make your purchases to your satisfaction, 
without the assistance of an inspector? — Perfectly. 

Do you find that the fanners that bring their butter in, are able to make their 
sales to their satisfaction, without an inspector? — They seem to give a preference 
to that market, because there is no inspector. 

Do the farmers come to you to sell and commence bargains, and often break 
them off, and go to other buyers to look out for a better price ?— Very seldom. 

Then there does not arise any inconvenience to the fanner, from there being 
no inspector, in obtaining a price for his butter? — I think not ; because there 
is competition there, and the farmers in consequence of that give that mai’ket 
the preference to the other markets. 

Do you mean competition amongst the buyers ? — Yes. 

Does that induce the buyers to endeavour to make bargains where the farmers 
are disposed to act reasonably and correctly, without giving them the trouble 
of moving their butter from one buyer to another ? — It very seldom happens 
that butter is removed from one buyer to another. I think the average does 
not amount to one firkin in forty ; there are forty firkins bought, to the one that 
IS sent to another person. 

Then, in point of fact, the farmers at Castle Comer are not placed under the 
necessity of hawking about their butter from buyer to buyer, or of exposing it 
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to be pierced repeatedly before they sell it? — If they are disposed to sell it at 
the market price, they never have to remove it to another market. 

Do you find, when you commence in the season buying from one farmer, 
that that farmer goes on during the season bringing his butter to you, in the first 
instance ?— It pretty generally happens ; but if he does not like my price, he 
goes to another. Perhaps there may be times when I may not be in the same 
spirit for buying that another man will be in, according to the encouragement 
that I receive, or the opinion I form of the markets generally in England. 

Is it vour interest to keep the farmers in good humour, to induce them to 
send in their butter?— Most assuredly. 

And to keep up your name with them ? — Certainly. 

In Kilkenny do you buy butter without its being inspected? — No, I would 
rather not buy it without inspection. 

What is the reason of that ?— I would not like to take the responsibility on me 
in that market, of inspecting it myself for the farmer ; because I wish to avoid 
it where there is a sworn taster ; W the farmers generally wish that 1 should 
inspect it myself. They often tell me, that if I do so they will give me the 
butter at a lower price. 

That is, if you will take it from them without its going to the open market ? 
— Yes ; they frequently offer it to me at Qs. a cwt. less, but that is contrary to 
law. There is a sworn taster there, and I wish to avoid doing it as much as 
I can ; but some of them say, If you will not inspect it yourself we will go to 
another market, where the merchants will do it themselves for us. 

Then if there was no inspector, do you think the farmers would bring you 
the butter to your own stores? — The impression is strong upon my mind that 
they would, because they wish that I should inspect their butter ; I mean that 
three farmers out of four would wish that I should inspect it myself for them. 

Would you be able to buy your butter with as much satisfaction to yourself 
by your own inspection, as you do now by the inspection of the public officer? 
— It would add a good deal of trouble ; I should have more trouble and more 
labour if I was to inspect it myself; it would be a great deal easier to leave it 
to the inspection of a sworn taster. 

Should you prefer that? — So far as labour is concerned ; but to give satis- 
faction to the farmers I am obliged sometimes to inspect it for them. 

Therefore you would prefer having the law of inspection totally repealed, so 
that you might be at liberty to buy directly from the farmers ? — It is matter of 
indiffference to me which way the law is, if I am placed upon a footing with 
others ; and I should have less labour by not being obliged to inspect it myself; 
but I think the farmers would profit more, and that the trade would be more 
respectable if it was an open one, because I think every Act of Parliament 
opens a door for successful fraud. 

Are you perfectly competent to ascertain the quality of butter when offered 
to you by a farmer, by your own inspection ? — The fanners give me the pre- 
ference ; I consider myself not inferior to any man in the trade in Ireland in 
judging of butter. 

Do you think they cannot impose upon you ? — Certainly not ; they have often 
attempted to do so. 

Then there is no great difficulty in ascertaining the quality of butter 
by a person experienced in the trade ? — Not by a person experienced in the 
trade. 

Through what port do you ship your butter ? — 'The port of Waterford. 

Have you found any inconvenience attending the manner of transacting that 
business at that port?— Yes, I have ; as the law at present stands it requires 
that all butter sent for shipment to the port of Waterford, shall be conveyed by 
inland navigation ; now I have not the good fortune at Kilkenny to have a 
canal or a navigable river, therefore I am obliged to send it over land by carts. 
The consequence was, that my butter, though shipped, was thrown out of the 
vessel again at Waterford, though being qualified and inspected the same way 
as at Clonmel and all other places ; but from its having been carried by land 
they would not suffer it to be shipped without re-inspection. 

Did you ever prosecute a tide-waiter in Kilkenny, for any proceedings respect- 
ing your trade ? — No ; but the coopers at Waterford prosecuted a tide-waiter 
there, for having suffered my butter to be put on board tlie vessel. 

What was the result of that prosecution ?--I went to Waterford ; I fell it iiiy 
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duty to defend the man ; I fee’d counsel, and had an attorney employed, and 
when the trial was about to proceed, they withdrew the prosecution. 

Are you allowed now to export your butter at Waterford, without re-inspec- 
tion? — Yes, 1 am. 

Although sent by land ?— Yes. 

Is that illegal? — They consider it illegal) but I consider it equitable and 
just. 

Do you consider that the butter trade might be more effectually earned on 
by confidence between the exporter and the importer, than it can be by the 
strictest regulations the law can enforce as to tasting? — I am perfectly of that 
opinion, and I form that opinion from long experience. 

Will you explain what the general experience is, that you have had, which 
induced you to come to this opinion?— I am in the habit of shipping butter 
the same as they do in Waterford ; and though it is first inspected by a taster 
legally appointed, it undergoes re-inspection again ; and many of the firkins 
that are marked by the taster, first quality, being so bad, that 1 am afterwards 
obliged to mark them seconds and thirds ; that is, in order to maintain the cha- 
racter of my brand ; and many firkins ar-e also marked second and third quality, 
which, upon re-inspection, are found to be real fine prime butter. 

That is you mean to say, that your character as a butter merchant would be 
injured, if you shipped your butter upon the brand of the inspector ? — The 
quality of the butter would be irregular, because the butter tasters have not that 
time or leisure to inspect butter with that degree of accuracy which it requires. 
The butter frequently comes to market in a heated condition to the butter 
crane, and in an unfit state for trying j and when it goes to my cellar and 
becomes cool after a day or two, on re-inspection of the same butter that is 
marked first quality, some is found to be bad thirds, and some of that which is 
marked third quality, is found to be real good butter ; therefore the qualities 
will be quite irregular ; there will be a mixture of seconds, thirds and firsts, 
under the same denomination. 

Then in order to maintain your good character with the English buyers, you 
find it necessary to re-inspect the butter, and to send it under your own brand ? 
— Yes *, and I never had a cask of butter returned in any of the English markets 
that I can recollect. 

Have you had claims for abatements for tai'es? — I have had claims for short 
weight, which every person in the butter trade is liable to, because butter is 
always subject to very considerable soakage. 

Then with respect to the manner in which you carry on your dealings with 
the English dealer, the English dealer has no reason to complain of the want of 
public inspection ; but he is perfectly satisfied with your inspection and your 
own brand ? — Perfectly so ; for instance, there are men here within 500 yards 
of the House of Commons, Messrs. Jeffry and Strange, in the Broadway, who 
can tell the Committee the character of my butter j they say they never got 
better. 

Are they considerable persons in the trade ? — Yes. 

Could the English market be supplied to the extent to which it is now sup- 
plied, with perfect satisfaction to the English dealers, if they dealt upon the 
credit of the exporting merchant, in preference to the credit of the inspecting 
officer?— I dare say there are many export merchants that may not be very 
correct ; but I think every fraud practised will cure itsell ; I mean to say, that 
those who treat the importing mercliant well, will get the preference again ; 
those that give good butter will be souglit after. 

Then is it your opinion that the result of opening the trade completely, would 
be to establish merchants of unquestionable credit, and to put out of the trade 
those merchants who act upon improper principles ? — I think persons who 
act upon improper principles, will ultimately fail in the business. 

Is there any inspectors office at the market of Freshford." — There is a weigh- 
master and inspector, but the inspector does not act. 

Is the business of buying and selling there conducted to the satisfaction of 
both parties ? — There have been some complaints against some of the buyers. 

Do you buy there ? — My clerk generally attends the market. 

Have you any difficulty, from the want of inspection, in dealing with the 
farmers? — No difficulty at all*, every man that deals fairly with them gets a 
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Mr. decided preference, and he ha^s a decided advantage ; for the buyers, who did 
jRetimosd Rtade. deal unfairly with them, are now, I may say, nearly beggars. 

' ' Have they suifered, in your opinion, from acting on fraudulent principles ? — • 

a May, Certainly, because they were obliged to give mucli higher prices in order to 

1826, get butter; they were obliged to give sometimes two shillings and three 

shillings a hundred holier than I was giving. 

How many buyers frequent the market of Castle Comer besides yourself ? — 

I think about three or four, generally. 

You say the farmers that bring their butter to Castle Comer market, seldom 
go to other markets, but do so sometimes? — I think they generally sell the 
butter they bring to that market. 

Do you mean to say, that they do sometimes go to other markets, if they 
do not get the price they wish for at Castle Comer ? — Certainly. 

You say that the farmers of Castle Comer often attempt to impose on you ; 
in what way do they do so ? — They sometimes impose by having false tares — 
firkins branded, suppose fifteen pounds, will weigh twenty. That is principally 
caused by the coopers, who make the firkins and brand them themselves, w’hich 
is illegal : if they were to act according to the law, they should have them 
branded by a sworn inspector. But they are generally a poor class of men, 
some of them live perhaps seven or eight miles from the inspector, and perhaps 
the farmer is waiting for the cask while making ; and he puts on the brand 
himself, sooner than bring it seven or eight miles to be branded by the 
inspector. 

What other impositions do the farmers attempt to practise upon you ? — 
They have attempted to impose upon me, by having sometimes false bottoms 
in the firkins ; and I am sorry to say, I got stone flags at one time in a firkin 
of butter. 

Are there any other frauds that you recollect to have been practised upon 
you ? — I got sometimes firkins made fraudulently, by having the upper edges 
of the staves made very thin, the firkin being apparently quite new, by which 
it did not appear suspicious. If it was wet or saturated with pickle, it would 
appear suspicious and look heavy ; it did not appear so. But when it came to 
be examined, the staves were twice the thickness they ought to be, Sod had a 
super tare of about seven pounds upon a half hundred of butter, which, at a 
shilling a pound, would be a fraud equal to about twelve or fourteen shillings 
the hundred weight. 

That fraud then would occasion a loss to the purchaser, in money, of from 
twelve to fourteen shillings a hundred? — Yes. 

Are there any other frauds practised ? — I have known butter to be lined 
with bad butter ; that is, inside the firkin, all round the bilge, I have known 
them to be lined with inferior butter, very little better than grease. 

What proportion would that bear in point of weight, to the whole firkin ? 
— They generally put about seven pounds of bad butter in each. 

Have you known any other fraud ? —I do not recollect any other fraud that 
is generally practised, except that some of them pack the butter very badly, 
and leave it open and spongy, containing a good deal of pickle, so as to weigh 
heavy ; and that pickle drains off afterwards, and then the butter is very short 
in weight. 

Which also occasions a loss to the purchaser? — Yes; but when I find this 
out, I do not deal with those persons again, or I send them away in the first 
instance. 

You have been a long time in the butter trade ; and you state, that you 
consider yourself as good a judge of butter as any person whatsoever ? — I con- 
sider myself not inferior to any person, in judging of butter. 

If the purchasers of butter at tlie different markets in Ireland, have not the 
same advantages of experience which you have, and do not feel themselves as 
competent judges of butter as you consider yourself to be; are you not of 
opinion, that the intervention of a public officer, assuring to them the cha- 
racter of the butter, would be advantageous to buyers ignorant of the qualities 
of butter as compared with yourself?—! think the persons not judges, would 
suffer a disadvantage. 

Which you do not, from your experience? — Yes. 

You have stated, that for the purpose of saving yourself trouble, you would 
prefer a public officer to inspect the butter ?— It would save me trouble ; but 
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there are many farmers that prefer ray inspection, becaiTSA j *1. x 

the qualities of the butter will be more correctly classed ^ consider that 

When you state that the sellers of butter, wh 4 thev do not IJtn ,, 
go to another merchant ; do you apply that to the market at cLue 
The practice, before the butter is tried at all, is to come and sell it ■ ' 

comes in perhaps a day before he brings his butter t,’ and h^m 

make his agreement at four m five pounds a hundred, as the price may be I 
IS understood to be four or five pounds for fii-st quality. He'^brings his teter 
then, and has it inspected, and he is paid so much tbr so manyflrsts md s„ 
many seconds as it may turn out. I always give them the priviLrof Skinn 
away any that js marked second or third quality, fearing they may suppose thaf 
,t was marked by me second or third, for the purpose of reducing S price 
of It; but It seldom happens that they take it away, That apples to 
kenny, niore than any other market, because there is only one n^Irket day 
in a week, at other places. ' ™o™et day 

Is it understood between you and the seller of the butter to you that the 
bargain which you have made for the butter which he undertakes to deKo 
you, shall depend upon the inspection which it is to undergo when he brings it 
n ; but he has the option of giving it or not afterwards ; if he does 

not like the way it is inspected, he has the option of taking it away 

-td 7 nZ “kfft. farmers r 

Are you in the habit of giving any money in advance to any of those butter 
farmersP-Very seldom, scarcely at aU, because 1 find if I do that, l am obfeed 
to buy the butter too dear afterwards. If I advance money th“y Sd 
rather sell generally, to any body else than to me ; I am alwa/s more cl,^ n 
of their butter by not advancing money, therefore I decline advancing mSy 
except on very rare occasions. ° moiiey 

Is the butter purchased by you in Castle Comer, liable to any fee of any sort 
weighed I ’ “ ’ same as if he^nslecLd ft and 

How much a firkin ?— The weigli-master gets three-pence a firkin. 

Is there any other charge ?— There is a charge of seven-pence, afterwards 
to deft ay the expense of carnage and cooperage to Waterford, that is charged 
to the seller; he has the option of selling without those charges, but if he does 
not allow them, he gets a lower price in proportion ” 

Then upon a firkin of butter sold in the market of Castle Comer, the charge 
to the seller IS three-pence for the weighmaster, and seven-pence for the cfr 
nap and cooperage?— Yes, making ten-pence a firkin. tne car- 

ls It the purchaser charges the seUer seven-pence?— The nurchaser 
ten-peace a firkin from the farmer, and then h^e pays the ^ligh-^er 

^Then there is no dealing between the weigh-master and the seller, for the fee ? 

The purchaser at Castle Comer is in the hahit of deducting ten-pence out 
Wtir“ tbtoe-pence of which goes to the weigh-Stlr ?- 

, As you have already said, that there are generally only three or four buyers 
m the market of Castle Comer, do you think the seller of butter has the same 
advptage of competition thpe, and the same chance of getting a good price 

®bere there is more corape* 
m t competition there, he generally seeks for anotlmr 

maiket where he hears there is greater competition. 

higt:te"y r 

, You have stated, that in the purchases of butter which you make in the mar 
own inspertion, you are afterwards in the habit, upon your 

wn inspection of changing the qualities ?-Certainly ; the same as they lo in 
Waterford, and slop it upon the character of my own name or brand ; bLLe 
to n i “P™ character of my own brand, I ship it as priie butted 

to a cheesemonger here, who buys it from me perhaps when in my own stores 
. n ’■ cony: I sell thousands of firkins in that way yearly. If it is found to be 
n ‘W niay call a survey npo 7 it.iSd it 

co^ be thrown upon my hands, if fonnd'not p^rime ; but if ^1 sh?ppel‘.t as L 
^ ^ done 
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done in Cork or Limerick, if it was found bad, I should not be liable to have it 
returned on my hands again. ^ , . , , a. o 

Are you not, in point of fact, more in the habit of changing the character of 
the butter which you purchase, from first to second and third, than you are ot 

changing it from second and third to first? I change it both way^ 

In which way are you in the habit of changing it most ?— I am of opinion that 
there are more firkins changed from an inferior mark to first quality, than there 
are from first quality to an inferior ^ ^ i . l *i * 

Then does the buyer or the seller obtain the greatest advantage, by that 
cbanae’— The buyer undoubtedly has the greater advantage of the two ; but 
I should explain that all butter that is marked second, third, or fourth quality 
at the crane, by the taster in Kilkenny, is re-inspected again by me. And I am 
in the habit, if I get butter marked second and third quality when 1 find it 
good, of giving the farmer the actual price according to the quality of it. The 
consequence is, that the farmers on that account, wish me generally to try it 
myself of them ; that is my practice and I find a decided advantage in it. I have 
suffered in many instances by the tasters, because I never can cut the farmer in 
the price of any butter that is marked first quality ; and I am frequently in the 
habit of shipping butter as seconds and thirds that I pay for as firsts, because the 

character of my brand will suffer if I do not do so. , . . . 

Where do you generally send your butter to in England . 1 send it princi- 

pally to London, sometimes to Bristol, sometimes to Liverpool, sometimes to 
Southampton, Portsmouth and Brighton. 

Are you a shipper entirely upon your own account, or do you ever ship for 
England on commission?— I ship on my own account, that is, my brother who 
resides in London, who is a commission merchant, he sells butter for me, both 
landed in the market, and free on board. It is the practice with the cheese- 
mongers to go to him or he to go to them, and make a bargain for three or five 
hundred firkins of butter to be shipped at a certain price free on board at Water- 
ford. The price is made between the cheesemonger and him, he sends the 
contract to me, and I ship it agreeably to that contract, so many firkins of first 
quality, and so many firkins of second and third. I have nothing further to do, 
than to deliver it free of expense on board the vessel at Waterford. 

Then, in point of fact, you do not purchase butter, and send it cut on your 
own account, but under orders from cheesemongers, through your brother as 
a commission merchant ?— I do not purchase for them on commission, I pur- 
chase all on my own account, I buy it with my own money, and I may have a 
thousand or three thousand firkins of butter iu my stores in Kilkenny. A cheese- 
monger perhaps will buy a thousand or all of them, though lying in Kilkenny in 
my scores, on the character of ray own brand ; he will buy them free on board, 
at a certain price, at eighty or ninety or a hundred shillings, according to the 
market price. I send them to Waterford, and ship them there at his risk ; 
because he buys them free on board, he pays freight, insurance, and all other 
charges attending the butter in the transit from Waterford to London. 

Although you sell some in other places, London is your principal place of 
sale ? — It is ; when I cannot get them to buy free on board, I consign it to my 
brother, and he sells it here landed. Some of the trade will buy without going to 
look at it; some of them will inspect it ; but I sell more without their seeing 
it at all, than what they buy on inspection, because I sell more free on board 
than I do here landed in the market ; it is bought upon the character of my 
brand altogether. 

You stated, that at Castle Comer, where there is no inspector, you have 
found flag stones and false bottoms in the firkins? — Only once, it was at 
Bagnall’s Town, another market, where I got the flags; but I never let a fraud 
pass me undetected. 

Has it ever occurred to you to discover flag stones and false bottoms in firkins 
regularly examined by inspectors or tasters? — That seldom happens. 

Has it occurred to you to discover it ? — No. 

Have you known other frauds perpetrated in butter inspected by regular 
tasters in a regular market? — les ; I have discovered frauds after they 
had been tasted by regular tasters, principally in lining the casks with bad 
butter. 

Might not that have escaped your attention, as well as have escaped the 
attention of the butter inspector ?— It never can escape my attention, because 

there 
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there is never a firkin of butter shipped by me, that I do not strip and examine Jtfr. 

it; I take the hoops off, and turn the butter out, and then it is naked and RedmondHtade. 
exposed. ' 

In performing that operation, is the butter, if it is rejected by yon, in as '^,8 6* 

good a state as if it had not undergone that sort of inspection by you ? — It is * ^ ‘ 
never stripped by me till it is bought, and if there is no fraud, it is not returned ; 
it is only very seldom indeed that w6 strip the butter of the farmers, till it is 
about to be coopered for shipping, because I knovi' the farmers generally whom 
I can rely upon ; I know their characters, having so many dealings with them ; 
it is only the butter of suspicious persons that we examine at the time of buying 
or after buying. But all butter is stripped when it is about to be coopered for 
shipping; that maybe a week ora fortnight or ten days after it is bought; 
but in that case 1 always know who is the fraudulent farmer, because the number 
on the firkin will correspond with the number in my book. The practice is, 
in every week’s buying, to commence on Monday with N® 1 in the book, and 
N“ 1 is marked with a scribing iron on the side of the firkin ; N* S! in like 
manner, and so on. Those numbers correspond with the numbers in the book 
to which is affixed the name of the man that I bought it from ; therefore when 
the firkins come to be examined, if there is a fraud in any firkin, I refer to the 
book immediately, and see the man’s name that I had it from, and I have 
sometimes had them summoned before a magistrate, and punished for the 
fraud. 

is that the general practice throughout Ireland?— I do not know that 
it is. 

Do you know or have you heard of butter being shipped from other ports, 
not being Carlow butter, branded as Carlow butter ? — Yes, I do. 

What are those ports? — I have heard of butter being sent from Dungarvan 
in the county of Waterford, as Carlow butter. 

Do you know it of your own knowledge ? — I have heard so ; I have known 
it sent from Carrick-on-Suir, to my own knowledge. 

Do you know of any other cases? — I heard it has been sent, and I have no 
doubt it has been sent, from New Ross and Waterford. 

Do you know any other instance? — I heard it has been sent from Clonmel. 

Do you know, that at any of the ports, butter had been upon inspection 
marked as seconds and thirds, has been altered for the advantage of the mer- 
chant on export, to firsts ? — I know it has been the case, and I know I have 
altered butters myself from third quality to firsts, that was as good as any firsts 
in Ireland ; and 1 have altered first to thirds. I cannot exactly state as to other 
persons, but I have no doubt it is practised. 

Is it the practice in the markets with which you are particularly acquainted, 
to mark Carlow butter upon that which is not Carlow butter? — Any butter of 
prime quality, no matter where it is bought, is marked Carlow. 

That applies to other markets as well as your own ? — It applies to several 
other markets. 

Do you ever mark your own butter Carlow butter?'— The butter that I pur- 
chase f get near Carlow ; the Carlow buyers and myself buy in the same market, 
and we brand our butter as Carlow butter. The best butter shipped from 
C.arlow, is bought in the county of Kilkenny. 

You brand it as Carlow butter, when it is in fact Kilkenny butter? — We 
never brand it “ Carlow,” unless it is of the primest description. 

Is it branded as Carlow, when it is not in fact Carlow butter? — I do not do 
it, unless it is very prime. 

Do you know of such a practice existing? — I know that some people ship a 
description of Carlows, that are not as prime as those shipped by others. 

Supposing you happened to get a few firkins of remarkably fine butter in the 



county of Kilkenny, that were fully equal to rank with Carlow firsts, would you 
brand them Kilkenny, or would you brand them Carlow? — Carlow, certainty. 



Then you call a certain species of butter by the name of Carlow, and not 
because it is bought or sold in the Carlow market ? — The Carlow merchants 
themselves buy a great deal of their butter in.the Queen’s County and in the 
county of Kilkenny ; some of their best butter is bought in those places. 

Then in fact they are putting a brand upon it, which it in fact does not merit ? 
— It merits the character of Carlow, by being as good as Carlow butter ; it sells 
better here by being marked Carlow. If I were to mark my butter Kilkenny, 
40G. ' Z 3 I dare 
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Mr. I dare say, though it may be the best I have ever shipped, I would not get the 
Redmond Rtndc. price for it. 

Are you in the habit of exporting any butter that is not marked Carlow - — 

^1*8 *6 ’ ^ ^V^terford’s and second Waterford’s ; and first Carlow’s and 

* ■ second Carlow’s. 

Do you get the best price for Carlow’s or Waterford’s ?— For Carlow’s. 

Is not the great track of country in which the butter is made that supplies 
the Carlow market, the track of country lying between Carlow and Kilkenny ? — 
I consider that the best butter I ever saw was made in the county of Kilkenny, 
between Kilkenny and Carlow ; that is, better than any I ever gotin the county 
of Carlow. 

Is not the best butter sold in the Carlow market, made in the county of 
Kilkenny ? — I cannot say that it is the best, but I think it is the best. 

Do you find it difficult to detect the frauds practised by the farmers in selling 
their butter? — By no means difficult; I have always had it in my power to 
check those frauds ; I never let a fraud escape me undetected. 

Are those frauds very general? — There are a description of frauds that are 
not intended as frauds, for instance, with respect to the tares of firkins; though 
they appear fraudulent, it is not intended by the farmers that they should be 
so, because a firkin that is fairly branded in the first instance, may acquire 
a super tare, by being held over a long time when it becomes saturated with 
|jickle. It is the practice of the farmers, when they intend to keep their butter 
for a long time waiting for a price, to put pickle into the firkin, between the 
butter and the firkin, to exclude the air, because the air is very pernicious to 
butter. That pickle soaks into the firkin, particularly into beech firkins; and 
then, by being soaked with the pickle, what was never intended by the farmer 
to be a fraud, becomes one upon the buyer. 

In point of fact, would you say that the conduct of the farmers that sell 
butter, is fraudulent or otherwise ? — I think, generally speaking, the farmers are 
very fair ; there are some of them, to be sure, that practise frauds, but they are 
very few indeed in comparison to those that act honestly. 

Is it not in the power of the buyers to punish those persons, and to make 
them feel a loss in consequence of that improper conduct? — Certainly. 

Are the farmers so honest, in your opinion, that you would be content to 
purchase their butter upon confidence with them, without inspection of your 
own ? — I would not do that by any means. 

If you laid yourself out to commit fraud as a merchant, would you be assisted 
in doing that by the existing regulations of the law ?— I tliink, under the Act 
of Parliament, I could commit a fraud more successfully than without it. 

Do you conceive that the present regulations form any obstruction to the 
dealings between the interior of Ireland and the market of England?— As 
I remarked before, I live in the interior, and there is an obstruction to my 
shipping butter at Waterford; any common fellow may prevent me from ship- 
ping butter at Waterford, if not sent by water. 

Have you ever known a shipper of butter mark “ Carlow, first,” upon butter 
of an inferior quality ? — I cannot say. 

Have you ever heard it, or do you believe it?— I believe that the Carlow 
brand is put upon some very inferior butter. 

Have you known the brand of ” Carlow, first,” to be put upon butter of an 
inferior quality? — Yes; I imagine, and believe it to be the case. 

In the event of there being no inspector in the market to intervene between 
the farmer and the merchant, do you not think a difference of opinion might 
frequently exist between them, as to th'e quality of the butter ?— It certainly 
might, there is room for a difference of opinion arising. 

Then if you proposed to do away with the inspection by a public officer, 
what would you substitute as the rule of decision between the farmer and the 
merchant? — I wish, if the trade were thrown open to-morrow, to give the farmer 
the option of having it tried either by the merchant or by a public officer ; 
I should not wish to take away from the farmer the protection that he has at 
present, I would wish to give him the choice of having it tried by a merchant 
or a sworn taster ; because I am of opinion, that if there was not some person 
to decide between them, some buyers might be fraudulent enough (and I have 
no doubt they would) to take advantage of the farmer. 

Supposing, that in place of its being imperative upon all persons to sell 

through 
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through the medium of inspection, it was left open to them either to sell 

through the medium of inspection, or to sell directly to the merchant ; do you Reade. 

not conceive that both the larger and the smaller farmers would then have the '' ... 

means of selling in such mode as suited their interest best?— Certainly. a May, 

Do you not consider that the effect of such a system would be to make it 
impossible for any great abuses to prevail in the butter inspection and weigh- 
house ? — I think there would be fewer abuses than exist at present. 

Supposing an excess of charge to be made, or improper officers to be ap- 
pointed at the weigh-house, in case of an option being given, would not the 
result be, that individuals would sell to the merchant directly ? — I have no 
doubt of it. 

Therefore do you not conceive, that the effect of giving the option would be 
to correct abuses which might exist, and to allow to the small farmers the 
benefit of inspection where the market was well regulated? — Certainly; and 
there is another great benefit that would result to the farmer, from having it 
inspected by the merchants, the tasters in general do their duty without telling 
where the fault lies in butter. That is not tlie case so far as I am concerned 
myself ; wherever there is a fault in butter, I tell the farmer where the fault lies, 
and from what it arises, whether it is smoked, or from sour cream, or too much 
salt, or from any other cause. And by pointing out those defects, I have fre- 
quently found those persons when they brought butter again, have a much 
better quality, infinitely better ; and from being very bad makers, I have found 
them to become very good ones, and to produce very good butter, that is, by 
pointing out where the fault lay, and by what means it could be remedied. 

That is from the friendly interest you take in their concerns ? — I always feel 
that the interest of the farmer and of the buyer run together, because he pro- 
duces a better article to me the next time, which it is my advantage to get ; and 
the farmer is always better pleased going away when he gets a good price, than 
when he gets a bad one. 

You have said that fewer abuses would prevail, in the event of an option being 
given to the seller ; do you mean to say that if the provisions of the law as now 
existing were rigidly enforced, there would then be fewer abuses? — I consider 
that if the farmer has the option, there would be fewer abuses ; because under 
the Act of Parliament, if a man wishes to act fraudulently, he can do it more 
successfully than without one. 

Will you assign a reason for that ?— I have no doubt that at present the 
character of butter is altered, when shipped from those ports, where it should 
not be altered, by the merchant for his own interest ; and he does it successfully, 
because the butter cannot be thrown on his hands again. Now if I were to do 
it, or any other person in the practice of shipping from Waterford, according 
to the custom of the trade in London, Waterford and Carlow, we would have 
the butter thrown upon our hands again, because it is subject to a survey ; the 
abuse will correct itself. If I sell prime butter here, to be shipped from my 
stores, it must be prime ; if it be not prime, it is thrown upon my hands, be- 
cause the cheesemonger here will call a survey upon it ; and if two cheese- 
mongers say it is not merchantable, it is left upon my hands, particularly when 
the price goes down. Some of them will be very glad to get rid of it, which 
is fair if the butter is bad. 

Do you ship any butter under inspection, and with the market brands ? 

What I find marked first quality, that answers the description of first quality, 

1 mark as firsts. 

Do you, in point of fact, find that there is any greater difficulty in selling 
that butter, which is sold under your own brand, than in selling that which is 
sold under the brand of the market ? — What I ship is sold entirely on the cha- 
racter of my own brand. 

Have you found more disputes to arise between you and your correspondents 
here, with regard to that which is sold under your own brand, than with regard 
to that which is shipped with the brand of the market? — I do not think I have 
laboured under any disadvantage or difficulty in that way ; because I do not 
recollect to have had any batter ever rejected or thrown upon my hands ; and 
I do not recollect that I ever had to make an abatement for bad quality, after 
being sold. 

In how many years ? — In about twelve years. 

In case of an option being given to the sellers, could there be any reasonable 
406. Z 4 ground 
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ground to thirtk that the weigIi*houses and the establishments could be sup- 
ported? — That is a question that I could not answer ; I could apswer it so far 
as relates to Kilkenny. From the anxiety farmers have to. get their butter 
tried by merchants in my neighbourhood, I know that the cranes would be 
deserted entirely. • 

Then, in point of fact, the option would be equivalent to xiompletely over- 
turning the establishments ? — If the same feeling exists in .other places that 
I know to exist in Kilkenny, I think that the farmers would desert the public 
weigh-houses. 

If some butter were exported with the mark of the public officer, and other 
butter without such mark, would not great inconvenience and confusion arise 
in the place to which it was ultimately sent for consumption ? — There may 
some inconvenience arise j but I am not aware of the particular inconvenience 
that may arise from it. . . 

Could the English importers discriminate between the good and the bad 
butter, some being marked at the public crane, and some not being marked at 
all r — The English merchant will judge from experience ; if he finds that he ge.ts 
better butter under the mark of the public officer, he will give it a preference ; 
if he finds on the other hand, that he gets better butter from the merchant direct, 
of course he will give that the preference. 

Would there be any thing to direct his judgment?— Nothing but ex- 
perience. 

The butter is brought to the British market, and the merchant goes to pur- 
chase the butter in large parcels ; what has he to direct his judgment as to the 
quality of that butter which he proposes to purchase ? — He can have nothing 
to direct his judgment but trying the butter. 

Practically speaking, could he try butter which came in large parcels?— It 
would be attended with very considerable inconvenience. 

Would not confusion also follow ? — Yes ; I think that both confusion and 
inconvenience would follow, because his trying a few firkins will not be suffi- 
cient to judge of the quality of a large quantity. Those few firkins may turn , 
out to be very bad, and the rest may be good, or vice versa. 

If the butter were rejected by one or two merchants, would it not be greatly 
injured in point of quality, at the port where it came for consumption? — ^Any 
butter that is once rejected will be blown upon in the English market if known ; 
butter that is once sold and rejected as being bad quality, when found out to 
have been rejected, will be blown upon in the market, and undervalued. 

Would that be very prejudic al to the Irish exporter ? — It certainly W’ould ; 
but the only way to avoid that is, to give good butter, according to agree- 
ment. 

If the inspection of butter in Ireland was abandoned, and thereby the inspec- 
tion of the butter when landed at Liverpool became necessary there, would it 
not be very injurious to the butter trade of Ireland? — It certainly would be 
injurious to the butter and inconvenient, to be obliged to try it all. 

When you state that facilities of sale in England, are afforded by the system 
of inspection in Ireland, do you not allude to the facilities which English mer- 
. chants, have of distinguishing between the several qualities of Irish butter sold ? 1 

— It is not the butter exactly that they distinguish, but the men that ship it ; 1 

whoever is in the habit of shipping a good article, his name gets through the |‘ 
, market. ' 

The whole of your answers have referred to the mode of inspection in the 
market; and you have stated, that facilities are afforded on this side of the 
water, in efiecting sales by reason of that inspection in Ireland ; do you 
refer to the affixing of certain qualities, which enable the English merchants 
to decide upon the butter which they purchase? — It is by affixing first quality 
upon none that does not deserve the character of first. 

Then if the system of inspection in Ireland bore no reference whatsoever to 
the different qualities, but merely distinguished the butter as merchantable or 
not merchantable, would any advantage whatsoever arise to the English 
merchants importing butter here ? — I do not understand the question. 

Are you aware that the butter laws in Ireland do not require that the butter f 
should be distinguished into any qualities, such as first, second, third or fourth ? 1 

— I thought the law required that it should be classed into the different 
qualities. 

Assuming I 
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Assuming that the law only requires that the butter should be marked if it is Mr. 

merchantable, which is the fact, would py advantage arise to the English Rfdmond Reade. 
correspondent in the facility of effecting his sales, by reason of siich inspection ^ ^ 

as tliat ? — I do not understand the question distinctly. a May, 

If the law were made to require the qualities of first, second and. third butter 
to be marked upon the casks, and that were provided for securely, would the 
English .purchaser derive any advantage from those qualities being so certified to’ 
him ? — I really think that all butter should be marked first, second or third, ' 
according to the actual quality, as a security. 

Would the merchant in England derive an advantage from that? —He would 
kiiow what .he was buying ; he would know whether he was getting first, second, 
third or fourth. 

Do you think that would be a good provision of law? — I do, provided the 
bqtter was selected by a judge, and classed according to quality. 

'Is not the inspector a sufficient judge ? — Some of them are not, because they- 
have too much to do ; it is quite impossible they can do it accurately in a thronged 
market, when hurried. ^ 

■ Do you conceive that that classification is best obtained by a -new law 
requiring it for the first time, or by leaving it to the interest of parties to 
provide such classification ?~As I said before, where a difference of opinion 
arises, I think there ought to be a third person, a disinterested person, to act 
between the buyer and seller. 

Do you consider it advisable that any new restrictions should be imposed 
upon the butter trade of Ireland, or that any of the existing restrictions should 
be repealed? — There may be some benefit from new restrictions ; but I think 
upon the whole, that the trade -generally would benefit more by having the 
restrictions done away, and by leaving it like corn or flour, or any thing else. 

Do you know of any merchant purchasing butter, and stamping it with othec 
merchants brands, and -’selling it as such? — It is not done by me, but I have 
heard of it being done repeatedly, not putting the name of other merchants 
upon it, but putting a fictitious brand upon it. Those that are in the habit of 
shipping bad butter, will not put their own name on it, but put any anonymous 
name as a deception. 

. Do they ever put the name of other merchants ? — I never heard that. 

Would it be advisable, in your opinion, for the legislature to provide against 
such a fraud as that, or to leave it free to the merchant to continue such 
a fraud ? — I think such a thing should hot be allowed ; I think it is very dis- 
graceful and disreputable to the trade generally. - ; 

Do you think, in the event of all those rules being done away with, that the 
buyer would be more likely to take advantage of the seller? — No, I do not 
think the seller will allow him ; if he does it once, he will never allow him to 
do it again ; it would be talked of all over the country. At every country 
chapel or church they talk of every bad act of a buyer, and his character is 
blown up immediately ; that is, where the congregation assemble, before or 
after prayers; and that buyer, if he wishes to continue a buyer of butter, must 
give a great deal more for butter than a man that has a fair character. 

Is your knowledge of the butter 'trade general over Ireland, or is it confined 
to your immediate vicinity ? — Confined to my own vicinity ; it is confined to 
a circle about forty miles round, Waterford and Clonmel, Carrick-on-Suir, and 
Carlow. 



Mr. Derbi/ O’Grady, called in; aqd Examined. - 

YOU are a member of the Agricultural Association' of the county of Lime Mr. 
rick?— Yes. Derby O'Grady, 

You have been deputed, on their behalf, to attend this Committee?; — Yes. ^ ^ ' 

Was the subject which is under the examination of this Committee, a subject 
of discussion and of inquiry in that association? — It was. • 

Has it for a considerable portion of time occupied the attention of the 'Asso- 
ciation and of the country gentlemen of your county ?— It has. • 

-Are you yourself engaged in the management or land, and have you evef 
had occasion to sell butter on your own account? — I have. ■ 

In what market have you been accustomed to sell it ? — In Limeriqk and 
Cork, and onee at Waterford. . . . 

• 406. A a Are 
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Mr. Are you acquainted with the regulations which exist in the market of Litne- 

DrrJji O'Gruli/. rick ? — Yes, I am, to a certain extent. 

. "Will you have the goodness to inform the Committee, what is the charge 

^ made in the market of Limerick, under the head of beamage? — There is 

* “ ■ a charge of four pounds weight upon each firkin, that is eight-pence upon the 
hundred weight; and if the firkin weighs standing beam, then there is a charge 
of five pounds weight, making ten pounds. There is four pounds allowed upon 
qvery cask, but then it must weigh down to the ground ; and then there is 
a mental deduction made by the weigh-master at the scale, which does not 
appear upon the invoice or return made to the farmer by the weigh-master. 

Has this been made a frequent subject of complaint on the part of the 
farmers, and the agricultural interest of Limerick ? — It has. 

What has been the result of those complaints ? — The result of those com- 
plaints has been, that the farmers have been obliged, very reluctantly, to submit 
to that deduction, which they consider illegal. 

, To whom do you consider, that the profit of that beamage goes ? — To the 
merchants of Limerick, certainly. 

Do you not conceive, that the effect of making this charge has been to induce 
the farmers to take their butter to other markets, rather than to the Limerick 
market ? — I speak for myself ; it certainly drove me out of the Limerick 
market ; I have not sold any butter there for the last year in consequence. 

Is there not an increasing quantity of butter produced in the county of 
limerick, which is always sent to Clonmel in consequence of this charge for 
beamage? — Yes; I look upon it, that at Clonmel and Waterford the butter 
trad^ as far as the regulations are concerned, is better conducted, and more 
correctly done, than in any other town I know. 

Are the duties of weigh-master performed in the market of Limerick, by the 
principal, or by a deputy ? — By a deputy. 

Do you consider, that the individuals who have been concerned in the weigh, 
house as deputies, have been men of that station and intelligence to afford 
a due security for the execution of their official duties ? — Certainly not, as to 
station. 

Has that also been made a subject of complaint? — I have heard it generally 
Moken of, but whether it has been made a subject of public complaint I forget, 

I have been so much occupied with the demand of four and five pounds upon 
the firkin, that other grievances have sunk in that. 

Are you aware, whether the weighing takes place before or after the sellers 
and buyers are declared?— It formerly took place before; the Agricultural 
Society were originally put together in consequence of those abuses, both upon 
corn and butter ; it was this which first brought the county to form the 
Agricultural Society. 

Are the Committee to understand that formerly the weighing took place 
after the sale and not before the sale, as is required by law ? — They are. 

How does it now take place ? — In consequence of the Agricultural Society 
insisting upon it, and several communications with the Chamber of Commerce 
of Limerick ; it is not done so now, the butter is first tasted and inspected, and 
then the purchaser comes to treat for it ; but before that, it was brought into 
the market, and the purchaser was declared, before it would be inspected. 

How are the duties of the office of taster now discharged ; are they well dis- 
charged ? — With respect to that, I have had no reason to complain ; I have had 
a great deal of butter brought into the market. I am engaged to the amount 
of about one hundred and fifty or between that and two hundred cows, a year, 
and I never had any reason to complain. I do not think I have had six 
second qualities in an entire year ; because I am very particular. 

Has that been always the case ; or in your experience in the Limerick 
market, have there been instances of individuals acting as tasters, who were 
considered as liable to be influenced by unworthy considerations ?— The butter 
taster at present in Limerick, received a silver cup from the Agricultural 
Society, in consequence of his very correct conduct. I look upon him to be 
a most excellent, trust-worthy man, and v&ry fit for the situation ; but I think 
at the same time, that the manner in which that officer is elected, is one that 
never can give satisfaction to the farmers of the country. 

How is he elected ? — He is elected annually, by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 
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merce, who have a power at the commencement of every season, of removing jy,.- 
that officer, or re-appointing him, just as suits their purposes. DerSy 

You consider him quite under their influence and control? Entirely-, he 

is their servant. 

Previously to the appointment of the individual to whom you have alluded, 

■ were there pereons Ming that office, in whom you, as a producer of butte/ 

j and a proprietor of land, would have felt an equal conf dence ?— I was not 

a farmer at that time ; I cannot give an answer upon that subject. 

I For what time has the present weigh-master been in office? — About four or 

five years ; but I cannot well answer that. 

Has he been re-elected every year in succession, from the time of his first 
appointment? — He has ; but if the Committee will allow me to mention the 
circumstance that first made us complain of this appointment being in the 
hands of the Chamber of Commerce ; I will mention only one fact that did 
take place. This gentleman was re-elected in April or May 1825, at a salary 
of 150?. and in the course of the year, there were some complaints that he 
was favouring the landed interests ; there was a feeling of that kind, at least j 
' this is what has been publicly reported ; and there was a second man appointed, 

, to control the first man, at a small salary, by the Chamber of Commerce, the 

first man’s salary having been reduced to 120 1. This salary was to be paid by 
the Chamber of Commerce, but which the farmers are obliged to contribute, 
j by a penny upon each firkin sold, (so the farmers have to pay the officer, 

' and the merchants elect him). In the course of the season, some complaints 

were made by the mercantile body, that the second man was discharging the 
business improperly, and they dismissed him, leaving the first man in oflBce at 
the reduced smary. 

j Was there any public inquiry into this ? — No, there was not j but I am sure 

the fact will not be denied. Sometime after that they found that the second 
man that they put in, was acting very improperly ; that he tasted butter for 
a friend of his own, and had declared it first quality when it was very inferior 
butter, and they dismissed the second man, and left the original man that always 
was there; but they never raised his salary to the 150?. which they originally 
I promised him, and Ae is there now at 120?. a year. Now the Agricultural Society 
j complain very loudly, that the Chamber of Commerce, in fact, the merchants who 
I purchase butter should have the power of appointing this man annually, and of 

I reducing the salary and increasing it, even within the year, just as suits their 

purposes. The Agricultural Society object that the merchants should have any 
choice at all in the case. 

Will you inform the Committee, what are the charges to which butter sold in 
the Limerick market is now subject? — The charges are, as I said before, 4 lbs. 
beamage, and that beamage must be down to the ground. It is in fact nearly 
5 lbs. ^ 

What money payments are made?~I never looked into that very much, 
because I looked to the demand of 8 lbs. per cwt. and I never looked into the 
' trifling fees to the weigh-master. 

Do you know what they are ? — 1 think they altogether amountto seven- 
pence or eight-pence a firkin, all the demands at the scale. 

I Does that include the tares and customs?— Including the tares, the customs 

and the Chamber of Commerce charge. 

Is not the fee upon the branding a cask, a penny r — It is. 

Is not the fee to the weigh-master, three-pence ? — It is either three-pence ox 
four-pence. 

And the fee to the Chamber of Commerce, a penny ? — Yes. 

Supposing that it was expedient to preserve the system of inspection and 
regulation which exists at the present moment, in the butter trade of Ireland* 
do you conceive that the amount of those charges to which the trade is now 
subject, could be lessened?— I do not think it could ; but lam a great deal more 
in favour of having it increased ; I think generally that we think very little of 
the charges; a pound of butter is more than all the charges. 

Are you aware of the annual amount of charge which is levied upon the 
butter trade of the port of Limerick ? — I think I could give a very good guess ; 
the export from Limerick for the last year, was 76,000 firkins, and if you cal- 
culate that at seven-pence each firkin, that will give the amount nearly. 

Are you aware what is the anhiial amount of the profits of the office of weigh- 

406. A a 2 master ? — 
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Mr master? — I am not; the weighimaster of Limerick has built a very fine weigh- 

JDerij/ O'ijratfy. house at an expense of 1,200/. or 1,500/. ; that is his private property, and he 

•• sy is obliged to keep a number of clerks, and I could not calculate what the 

3 May, expense of those are ; and he has his deputy to pay besides. 

-i8j6. . ygjj aware what is paid to the deputy, who actually performs the duties ? 

I am not ; but I look upon that to be the greatest grievance that we have. 

In what respect ? — I do not speak of Limerick alone, I speak generally of 
the country.; appointing a deputy is what has been most complained of. 

. Gut of what line of life is the deputy selected?— He is a very humble de- 
scription of man. 

What was this deputy before he went into this office? — I cannot say. 

. Are you aware, that there is no law that authorizes the taking of any bearaage ? 
—I know there is no law, for that subject was taken up by the merchants of 
Clonmell ; upon a complmnt being made in Waterford it was very properly 
relinquished upon the part of the merchants. Then it became a matter of 
complaint in Clonmell, and the Clonmell merchants and the farming interests 
and gentlemen of the county, agreed, to a case to be laid before counsel ; the 
case so agreed upon, was laii before Mr. Edward Pennefather, and he gave his 
opinion decidedly against the demand. We took up that opinion, and called 
upon the merchants of Limerick to agree to the same, and called upon the 
Weigh-master to do his duty according to law, and the weigh-master very pro- 
perly weighed it according to law ; but when we came to the weigh-house and 
had our butter weighed agreeably to law, the Chamber of Commerce withdrew 
their officer, they withdrew their butter taster, they withdrew their brands ; 
and we, the farmers, bringing in our butter, had no merchant to buy it, no 
brand to brand it, and there was nobody there but the weigh-master ready to 
discharge his duty agreeably to law ; and we had to take our butter off to other 
markets, and it went on in that way for about three weeks. There was then 
-a county meeting, and they agreed, that as Mr. Wilson, the Member for 
London, was about to bring in a Bill, and the business was to become a matter 
of inquiry before a Committee of the House, it was better to leave the business 
with them, and to send forward deputies from the Agricultural Society to see 
themselves j iistified in it, and so the business remained since. 

Is beamage now allowed, or not ? — We are now subject to the abuse. 

Do you or do you not think that it would be more desirable, in place of the 
present course, that a beamage moderate in amount was fixed, so as to give 
•a criterion by which all the country might be governed ; and what allowance do 
you think would be sufficient fairly to cover the merchant from loss upon the 
butter ? — There is a deduction of 2lb. made already for soakage, entered upon 
the cask before it is filled ; and I am decidedly hostile to any other allowance 
whatever, because if you allow the weigh-master to give a pound, he will give 
three ; and the moment you allow any thing short of standing beam, it will be 
abused. 

What is the; practice in the Cork market, with respect to bearaage? — 
The Cork market is governed by a law of its own, which is another grievance; 
.the weigh-master weighs the butter in Cork standing beam, and it is impossible 
that any man can discharge bis duty better than the deputy weigh-master there ; 
he- attends in person, and does the business; and Mr. Newport, also deputy in 
Waterford, attends, and does the business in person ; then you get your ticket 
from the weigh-master, and you go into the market with your ticket ; it is then 
•taken from -you. No merchant comes into the market of Cork at all, but they 
send their clerks and their coopers, people who assume to themselves the name 
of butter merchants. Those men make a deduction from the ticket which you 
get, of two pounds, of butter for themselves, and two pounds more which they 
.say they are obliged to allow to the wholesde merchants, making four pounds 
-upon, each firkin. This is constantly done, and it will not be. done otherwise 
.unless the entire trade is thrown open- at Limerick. : Of course, we would not 
^o forty miles to Cork with our butter, if we could sell it in Limerick upon as 
good terms within. eight or ten miles of us. 

Are the Committee to understand that there is eight pounds deducted from 
a hundred of butter,, by the butter merchant Cor/i: — Yes, certainly; they 
have four pounds of that for themselves, and four pounds for the export 
mei’chants. - There is another facility to Waterford, they have another little 
advantage, and these kind oftliings are what we complain of. There is a special 

Act 
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Act of Parliament which gives them an advantage j I did not look into it myself, 
but it is on record. 

What do voii mean by a special Act of Parliament giving Waterford an 
advantage?— The best answer that I can give, is by referring to the Act 
of Parliament. 

In point of fact, do you know any advantage that Waterford has from that 
Act of Parliament ? — I mentioned, that I tookmy butter but once to Waterford, 
and therefore I am not able to state that. 

Is not it an advantage not to Wateford, but to the towns upon the river com- 
municating with Waterford ? — X do not know. 

Are the Committee to understand, that in the market of Limerick you are 
obliged to pay contrary to law, in consequence of the combination of the 
Chamber of Commerce? — Yes, certainly. 

Are the Chamber of Commerce a chartered body ? — They are. 

Do you know what the object of their charter is? — For the improvement 
of trade. 

Do you conceive it will tend to improve the trade of the country, to enter 
into a combination to defeat the trade, unless their own demands are agreed 
to? — I think it impossible that any measure could be more calculated to injure 
the butter trade of Ireland than tliat resolution. 

Do you know the amount of funds they acquire from this breach of the law? 
— They charge us a penny a firkin, and that is more than they pay. 

They have a penny from the buyer and a penny from the seller, have they 
not ? — I think they have ; they say they pay a penny, but I never knew that 
they did. The farmer is not charged more than a penny, but I am told that the 
merchants tax themselves with a penny, and I have heard that that has been 
deducted from us ; but, as I said before, I do not look into these little trifles ; 
it is the principle that we object to. 

Are you a member of the Chamber of Commerce? — No; I am not a 
merchant. 

Referring to the city of Cork; is there not an annual grievance that affects 
the farmers in the county of Limerick, with reference to the description of 
cask in which it is necessary to prepare your butter; if you intend it for the 
Cork market, you are aware that it must be of Cork manufacture? — I have 
heard of complaints ; but I certainly have sold Limerick casks in the Cork 
market, though I am told there is an objection to it. 

Do you not consider that it is very desirable to allow the farmer or the 
butter merchant, the power of taking his butter to the best market, whether 
Cork, Limerick or Waterford? — Certainly. 

Then any restriction by law which forbids the sale of butter in Cork, except 
in firkins of Cork manufacture, is not a restriction which you would think 
it advisable to continue ?— Certainly not. 

Do you know any charge which is made in the market of Limerick, in case 
butter is brought in in country firkins? — I do; those are called Strips, and 
there is a charge of two or three pence more, on all those. 

Do you not consider that it would be desirable, provided the quality of 
the cask was good, to allow the sale of butter, without any additional charge 
by reason of the place where the cask was made ? — Certainly ; I have always 
considered it very unfair, that city coopers should have a monopoly, and that 
poor country coopers should be charged in this kind of way. 

Into whose pocket does the three-pence go ? — The weigh-masters. 

Is there any deduction made if the cask is unfilled ; and if it is over filled, 
is there any tiling taken off as grease? — It is obliged to be filled to the rim ; 
there is a rim round ; and if it exceeds that rim, it is scraped off, and returned 
to the farmer. 

By whom were the public officers, the weigh-master, and the taster appointed, 
before the Chamber of Commerce had the appointment? — The weigh-master, 

I believe, is appointed by the corporation. I do not know who appointed the 
taster; I believe he was appointed by the merchants. 

How long has the Chamber of Commerce of Limerick existed ? — Several 
years. It was for some time in existence before it was incorporated by Act of 
Parliament. 

You have sold butter in the market of Waterford ? — Yes. 

Was there ever any charge made on account of bringing it in, in country casks ? 
106. Aa3 —If 
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3 /^ — If there was, it was not mentioned to me. I do not go to Waterford myself'; 

Derby O'GraJy. but what we complain most of is the want of general system. The charges of 

' ' four pounds weight we think nothing of ; but the agricultural interest of the 

a May, country wish that there should be one general law to govern the country, let the 

i8a6. charges be what they may. Let those charges be made general; that there 

sliall not be an Act of Parliament for Waterford, another for Cork, and another 
for Limerick ; but that every town shall be regulated alike, so that a poor man, 
when he takes up the newspapers of the country towns, and reads the different 
quotations, shall be able to judge for himself which of those markets is the best. 
In Cork, for instance, when there are several orders come in from the West 
Indies, butter bears probably eight shillings a hundred higher than it would if 
there' Was no such order in the market; then the prices would be quoted 
accordingly, and we can run to that market that is the best. So in Waterford, 
and last of all in Limerick, because we have no West India trade from Limerick; 
but when there is a mental deduction made upon the scale, which never 
appears upon the invoice, it deceives the poor man. I have known men to 
come from within a few miles of Clonmel to Limerick, and sell their butter 
there, when they had heard that the prices were quoted higher there ; and 
that they went home with considerably less money in their pocket, than they 
would have obtained in Clonmel, because in Clonmel the eight pounds, which 
we consider a fraud, is not charged, and in Limerick it is. 

Are you then generally of opinion, that the intervention of a public officer 
to inspect is necessary, as between the merchant and the butter seller, for the 
interest of the butter trade of the country ? — No question of it ; if there was 
not an umpire, some person to act between buyer and seller, the trade would 
be annihilated, no man could safely cany on the business. 

Are you of opinion, that it would be for the advantage of the butter seller, 
in the great markets of Ireland, to be enabled to take his butter to the mer- 
chant’s stores, and make the best bargain he could there with the merchant, 
without an inspection or weighing at the public crane? — 1 should be very 
sorry to see such a regulation take place ; and I not only speak my own senti- 
ments in reply to that question, but I never spoke to any man interested in the 
manufacture of butter in the county of Limerick, that differed with me upon it, 
either merchant or farmer. 

Would not the offering of butter for sale at one merchant’s store, and if 
rejected the necessity of then taking it to a second and a third, deteriorate the 
character of the butter, and injure the farmer in the price he would ultimately 
obtain ?■— No question of it ; the repeated borings which would necessarily take 
place at all those stores, would deteriorate the butter very considerably. 

Then it is the general opinion of those connected with the agricultural 
interest of the country, that a public officer at the crane is necessary for their 
interest ? — No question of it ; not only our interest, but the interest of the 
merchant on this side the water. 

Then the whole of your objections are, the want of uniformity in the law 
as applicable to all places where butter is sold ? — Yes ; the law is very good 
with respect to beamage, but what is the use of the law when it is defeated by 
combination ; we complain of combination, and not of the law ; w’e like the 
law as far as it goes, but we want an addition to that law. 

Do you speak from any experience when you say, that if the inspection were 
removed, the farmers would be under the necessity of hawking their butter 
about from buyer to buyer, and having it repeatedly pierced ? — Of course, I 
cannot speak from experience when the law is not so, I cannot speak from 
experience of a thing that has not been tried. 

What is your opinion of the effect it would have upon the trade, if the law 
was so altered ? — That it would annihilate the trade in butter, and I for one 
should get out of it. 

Are you aware that there is a very extensive butter trade in England, and 
that it is carried on with the most perfect satisfaction both to buyer and seller, 
without the existence of any Act of Parliament to regulate it? — It may be so, 
but here the person who makes his butter, sells it at once to the consumer, but 
our butter goes to one merchant, and then that merchant sells it to another 
merchant, who sells it to the consumer. 

Are you aware that the butter made in Westmorland, is sold to merchants 
who export it to London, in the same way as butter made in Limerick i.s 

sold 
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sold at Limerick, and exported from Limerick to London ? — I am not aware 
of it. 

Do you consider it of importance to the butter trade, that the cask or firkin 
should be made of the best material and with the greatest care? — I do; but 
1 might follow that answer up by saying, that there is a very great inducement 
at present offered to the making up of bad casks, from the enormous duty that 
is put upon staves, the produce of the United States. 

Are you aware, that under the present law the size of the casks is regulated ? 
— It is. 

Do you not conceive, that an extensive dairy farmer would find for his advan- 
tage, to have the option of sending his butter to market in casks of a larger 
size than are at present allowed ? — That question was debated at the Agricul- 
tural Society, where there was a very large meeting of gentlemen, and I have 
consulted several farmers upon the question, and there is certainly a difference 
of opinion upon it. For my part, I should prefer the small casks, because the 
butter is made quicker ; a countryman with six cows, if he got a large cask 
a shilling cheaper, would take tHat home and add butter into that cask each 
churning, till he had it full, and when he brought it to market it would be of 
a bad quality ; I approve of small casks, because they are filled up at once with 
one churning, and the quality is more uniform ; at the same time, I say, that 
I think there would be no harm, and the Agricultural Society of Limerick 
agree to it, if the casks were assimilated to the English law, I do not know 
what that is, the farmer can then have the power of chusing what sized casks 
he likes, not exceeding one hundred weight gross. 

As the generality of farmers are of a small description, and could make 
the butter more uniform with small casks, you think, as a general regulation, 
that would be better? — That is my own opinion ; I will oblige my dairyman to 
fill in small casks; but I have heard very good opinions given in favour of 
large casks ; the cheesemongers in London, I am told, approve of the large 
casks. I had a conversation with a very intelligent gentleman of Limerick, 
before I came up, and he said that it would be next to an impossibility to get 
good casks larger than those now used. The duty is so very high upon those 
staves at present, that the coopers in trying to split the stave to manufacture it 
economically for their own advantage, split it from the top, and in five out of 
eight cases they make a bad split, and if that were to be used in a larger cask, 
it could not be so well joined. 

Do you then conceive, that the high duty which is now imposed upon 
American staves, has the effect of increasing the difficulty of procuring good 
casks, and the charge upon the Irish farmer producing butter ? — I think it goes 
a great deal farther than that ; I think it raises the price upon the farmer, in 
the first place ; and in the second place, it is an encouragement to use green 
timber in preference to seasoned United States timber. Besides that, I really 
think the duty must be very unproductive to the crown, because, though they 
receive in one way, they give it up in another. Those United States staves are 
generally used in the making up of packages of provisions, and the government 
have to pay back a great deal upon tliat; but I think the want of good casks 
is the great cause of our butter not selling as well in this market as it would 
otherwise. I have been at the cheesemongers’ shops, and have looked at the 
different butters that come in. I wanted to ascertain why the Dutch butter 
bore so much better price than other butter, and I found that our butter coming 
in is green, about an inch or an inch and a half in depth, from the soakage of 
the cask, in consequence of using badly seasoned timber. 

Did you see any Dutch casks ? — I did. 

What timber are they made of? — I declare I did not observe that very 
closely, but they appeared to me to be of oak. 

Were they good casks? — No; the cooperage was very bad, but the Dutch 
butter comes from the dairy into London in 48 hours, and therelbre it does 
not signify what kind of casks it comes in. 

Does not other wood than oak give a bad taste to the butter ? — Ash timber 
gives a very bad taste, because it is next to impossible to purchase seasoned 
ash in Ireland. 

Has not tlie effect of this duty upon staves in Ireland, been to place the Irish 
farmer under some disadvantage in competition with the Dutch farmer — No 
question of it ; it is impossible for us to compete with the Dutch farmer, in 
consequence of that, and the protecting duty not being sufficient. 

4pfi. A a 4 Is 
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Is not that difficulty augmented by reason of the great length of time that' 
the Irish butter must remain in the cask, as compared with the Dutch butter ? — 
Of course ; . we consider it a very good voyage from Limerick to London, 
round by the Shannon, in a month. 

Is your butter chiefly sent to the London market r — Chiefly to London and 
Liverpool. 



'T/. Killing. 



Mr. Leonard Kitting, called in j and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside? — At Garranlee, in the county of Tipperary. 

What quantity of land have you hi your own hands? — Better than seven 
hundred acres. 

How do you mostly farm your land? — I farm some of it in tillage, some 
I farm with cows, and some I rear sheep on ; and I have a good deal in dairy 
land. 

What proportion is in dairy land? — About two hundred Irish acres. 

What number of cows may you have in your dairy? — Ninety I have had 
for the last year. 

What market do you send your butter to ? — Clonmel and Waterford. 

Have you any fault to find with the public officers of those markets respec- 
tively ?— Not the least. 

Are the charges uniform in those two markets ? — I believe they are, except 
that we pay something more forgoing over the bridge of W’aterford ; that is 
a toll that is not paid at Clonmel ; we pay at Waterford; there is a half- 

penny more in Waterford than in Clonmel. 

Are you aware of what is taken off for beamage in Clonmel ? — There is none 
taken off at Clonmel ; 4dbs. used to be the custom. 

Would the farmer be satisfied to allow any thing to be taken off for beamage? 
— I speak for myself, and for a good many other farmers, that I have talked to 
on the subject, particularly when I knew I was coming over here, and they 
generally were of opinion that 2lbs. ought to be given, and I agree with them 
in that. r i_- i 

Would that give satisfaction, as far as you know, to the merchants ? — I think 
it would. 

Do you consider, that in sending your butter to market, the intervention of 
a public officer gives security to you as well as to the buyer ? — I consider that 
it does. 

You would rather that it should so exist, than that there should be no such 
public officer ? — I certainly would. 

If the option were left to the seller of butter to go either to the merchmit 
directly, or to the public crane, would you think it advantageous or otherwise, 
to the seller ? — I think it would be more advantageous to the seller to go to the 
crane, a good deal ; and it is the opinion of most of the people in my neigh- 
bourhood in the butter trade. 

Would you be apprehensive of any injury being sustained, by taking the 
butter from merchant to merchant, with a view to dispose of it? — In my 
opinion, it could not be done without very great inconvenience to the fanner ; 
because it being a delicate article, particularly in hot weather, it cannot be 
sold by sample, and it would be materially injured by hawking it about in that 
kind of way, as we are obliged to do our corn at present. 

If the exercise of that option which has been suggested, were disadvantageous 
to the seller of butter, do you not think he would still avail himself of the in- 
spection of the crane? — Certainly; I think for myself I would go to the crane, 
and I believe others would be of the same opinion. 

Then, as far as you are concerned, giving you your choice would be pro- 
ductive of no alteration in your present practice r — Certainly not. 

Supposing that, in place of dealing with two markets, which have been 
stated to the Committee to be well managed, you had to deal with markets in 
which an undue excess of fees prevailed, and a very imperfect, if not a frau- 
dulent, system of inspection took place ; if you had your choice then, would 
you not be inclined to go to the merchant rather than go to the crane ? — I would 
always escape a place where I expected to be dealt badly with. 

Then do you not think, if the choice were left to the farmer, that where the 
market was well regulated he would avail himself of the inspection, and where 
it was ill regulated he would sell to ’the merchant? — Certainly. 

Then 
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Then in the case of an ill regulated market, do not you conceive that such 
a choice would lead to the necessary correction of the evils which had prevailed 
in the market?— I should suppose it would. 

Could there be any security for the maintenance of the public crane and the 
establishment thereto belonging, if the farmers had that option and were in the 
habit in the first-instance of going to the merchant? — I do not think there 
could. 

If the market was well regulated, do you think the farmers would still prefer 
the crane ? —Certainly, I do. 

Then, in that case, where the market is well regulated, the choice given to 
the farmer would not lead to a diminution of the business of the crane? — 
Certainly not. 

Then the choice being given to the farmer, would not lead to the abandon- 
ment of the crane in any market which was well regulated ? — I think it would, 
in some measure ; a great many would prefer the crane stillj where a mau had 
the choice to go to both. 

Then, in that case, if persons still went to the crane, and the market was well 
regulated, the crane would not suifer by giving the farmer the choice? — I do 
not think it would. My opinion, in general, is, that persons would be still 
inclined to go to the crane ; we none of us have any cause of complaint. 

Do you not think that, in case of such an option being given, the fraudulent 
maker of butter would be in the habit of taking his butter to a very inferior 
description of merchant in the different towns? — I am certain he would, 
because he would be ashamed to show it in a public market. 

Would not that circumstance cause a great depreciation in the character of 
the butter, on its arrival at the place of consumption ? — I am sure it would : 
because I know that the butter that is refused by the merchants in Clonmel, is 
purchased by coopers j where they send it I do not know. 



9 May, 
i8j6. 



Jovis, 4* die Maii, 1826. 



James Morgan, Esq. called in j and Examined. 

YOU are a general merchant, and reside at Cork ?— Yes. 

At whose suggestion have you been summoned before this Committee ?— 
•At the suggestion of the committee of merchants of Cork. 

Do you consider yourself qualified and entitled to speak their sentiments ? — 
T conceive that I speak the sentiments of the committee of merchants, and of 
the trading community generally, of Cork. 

Are you a member of the committee ? — I am ; if I should express an opinion 
that I think varies from that of the committee of merchants, 1 will inform the 
Committee of it. 

Do you trade in the article of butter, and in what way ?— Yes j generally, 
as an. export merchant. 

Where do you generally export to ? — I think my house exports to almost 
every place where butter is exported to Irom Cork j a good deal to fordgn 
markets. 

What proportion of the foreign trade in butter belongs to the Cork market, 
as compared with the other Irish ports, as far as you can form any opinion.? — 
I should say, that nearly the entire foreign trade in butter, belongs to Cork j 
there has been a foreign trade between Waterford and Cadiz, but it lias 
fallen o£F latterly. 

Is the Cork foreign trade decreasing ? — I should say, that we have all the 
foreign trade, with the exception of the trade I have mentioned, and that has 
been diminishing of late years \ it never was considerable. 

Can you give any reason to the Committee, why the Cork butter stands 
high in the foreign markets; have you any proof that it does stand high ?— 
The exclusive possession of the foreign market, makes me infer it ; there is 
not even an opportunity of comparison, for Cork is the only port that exports 
butter to distant countries, and I am quite certain that any other port in Ireland 
sending its butter to foreign markets, would fail. 

4Q6. B b In 



James Margan, 
Esg. 
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James Morgan, In Order to preserve that foreign trade, do you prepare your butter in any 
particular way, in Cork? — Our casks are made of the best seasoned American 
^ ' white oak, and the cooperage is particularly attended to ; the butter is more 

4 Majr salted than from other ports in Ireland, and when exported to foreign countries, 

‘ ' it is made up with pickle, air tight, and iron bound. 

For the same purpose, do you observe any particular size of cask, with a view 
to the foreign trade ? — We do \ we conceive, that the sized cask that we now 
use, or thereabouts, is the best ; it contains about sixty pounds ; I do not wish 
to say that we are of opinion, that it ought to be confined exactly to the present 
size; we have doubts about that ourselves, but it should be thereabouts ; we 
think about the present size suits the foreign ports; they are accustomed to it, 
and it is a handy cask for carrying into the country over land. 

Will you state under what authority the butter trade of Cork is regulated ? — 
It is regulated by the 40th Geo. 3, and by a part of the 58d Geo. 3, and 
2d Geo. 4. 

Are those local Acts?— Local Acts entirely; they are all applicable to 
Cork only. 

From your experience in the butter trade, would you suggest any alteration 
in those local Acts, as applicable to Cork? — I would certainly suggest 
alterations. 

Will you state what alterations you would suggest? — With regard to the size 
of the cask, I should say, that the committee of merchants are not perfectly 
agreed about that ; and though I should not venture myself to suggest an 
alteration, yet I think the committee of merchants would wish to have a power 
of making certain improvements, as regards the size. The former Act of 
40th Geo. 3, is too severe and penal, as regards the punishment of frauds in 
butter ; so much so, that in point of practice the Act is evaded altogether, 
being found too penal ; it is an inadequate Act. 

What are the severities and the penalties which ai‘e evaded ? — According to 
that Act, butter, which is fraudulently packed, must be either confiscated all 
together, before the mayor, and a jury of merchants, or acquitted altogether. 
Now, the degrees of fraud are very various, and it is a painful thing to inflict 
upon a poor countryman, for a small fraud, the punishment of total confiscation. 

Then, you conceive that the Act might be beneficially altered, with regard 
to some parts of its severe penalties? — I do ; very beneficially altered. 

Is not the Act very strict with regard to the cask, as to wliere it is made ? — 
It is. 

The Act requires tliat the cask should be made in Cork ? — It may be made 
any where, if made agreeable to the Act. 

How is the practice? — The weigh-master admits casks freely, invariably 
I may say, that have been made in the country, provided they .are well made, 
and merchantable, adhering to the spirit of the Act entirely ; and to the letter, 
also, as far as regards the soundness, and the quality of the cask ; but evading 
it as to the place of manufacture. 

Then, you would alter the law in this respect ?— I would, provided that the 
power still rested with the weigh-master of inspecting it, and seeing that it was 
perfectly sound, and merchantable. 

With regard to the practice of the weigh-master, as to the admission of casks 
other than those made in Cork, do you conceive that it is generally conducted 
upon fair and equitable principles towards the farmer ? — Certainly. 

Will you have the goodness to state, as far as you know, the process in the 
weigh-house when the butter is brought in there ? — When hutter is brought to 
the weigh-house gate, it is received by the porter of the gate, and the initials 
of the farmer’s name are chalked upon the cask ; it is then ranged for inspection, 
and inspected in the order in which it is ranged ; it is then taken to the weigh- 
master’s scale, weighed, and the weight taken down in the weigh-master’s book, 
no tare whatever being allowed. It is then examined, to see if it is in a good 
state as to cooperage ; if it be not in a good state, it is handed over to the 
coopers that are in a particular part of the weigh-house, set aside for them, and 
there it is re-coopered in whatever respect it is deficient, being then considered 
in a mercliantable state, which the weigh-master is bound by Act of Parliament 
to see that it be in, before he brands it. It is branded with the word “ Cork,” 
the exact weight being branded on it also, without any allowance, as well as the 

initial 
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initialletters of the person who had inspected it; it is then given out to the 
farmer, or to his agent, to dispose of as he pleases. 

Does the farmer meet with any obstruction or delay in getting his butter 
weighed and inspected ? — None whatever. 

Is there any partiality in arranging the butter, so as to give one person 
a preference over another? — None whatever; but it often happens^ that 
to accommodate each other, one person will say, I will put back my butter 
for a while, and you can take your’s forward, if you are in a hurry. 
This creates confusion sometimes, but it is the act of the butter buyers, who 
are in fact the agents of the farmer, looking after his interests. 

Is the farmer present when his butter is weighed or inspected?— He may b6 
present, or his agent or factor. ^ 

Would you consider it an improvement to have him excluded ?— Certainly 
not ; I think it would be very hard to exclude him. ^ 

You speak of a cooperage in the weigh-house; by whom is the cooper in the 
weigh-house appointed? — By the weigh-master, who is responsible for the 
quality of the cask before he brands it; but the established charge for 
cooperage is determined by the mayor and the warden of the Coopers body. 

Is that established charge for cooperage, complained of as a grievance by the 
farmers?— The actual farmer we know little of; but the butter buyer, who 
virtually is his agent, does complain of it ; but I think unjustly. 

Of what does he complain? — He complains of the charge of the cooperage, 
and of his not being allowed to cooper the butter which he represents, with his 
own cooper, any person he may choose to bring in at a cheaper rate. 

Do you think that would be an improvement? — I think it would lead to 
great confusion, and in point of fact, it would be quite impossible. 

Are all casks re-coopered that come into the weigh-house ?— Only those 
which stand in need of it; the necessity of the re-cooperage of butter has 
diminished very much, from the attention and the strictness of the regulations, 
so that every year the farmer has on that score less to complain of, the casks’ 
being better made every year, the regulation tending to effect the good it was 
instituted for. ® 

Do you attribute that to the operation of the local Acts?— I do, so far 
certainly. * 

Then you consider that system of repairing a good one ?— Upon the whole, 
I do; I should not know how to substitute a better. 

In your opinion, is the cooperage at the weigh-house at present performed in 
a correct and proper manner?— I think there may be some small improvements 
which I have heard suggested, and which we mean to put in practice, that for 
instance of flagging the place where the cooperage is conducted. I know 
complaints have been made upon the subject of the cooperage, but I think 
erroneously, for this reason ; the object of the Act is not to cooper the butter 
completely for export ; it is merely meant as a remedy for the ill usage which 
the farmer has done to the firkin while in his possession, to prevent him from 
abusing the firkins, and to make him pay more attention in future. Those who 
complain that the cooperage is imperfect, are I think complaining without 
regard to the original object for which that cooperage was meant. 

Is the butter re-coopered for exportation ?— Always ; and there is no pro- 
cess thatit undergoes in that weigh-house, that would do away the necessity of it. 

Do you think the inspection and qualifying of the butter a good system as 
practised in the Cork weigh-house?—! think it a very excellent system. * 

Do you consider it advantageous to the farmer?— I think the farmer is 
materially benefited by it; it is a protection to him against dishonesty. 

Are there any precautions, and what, taken to render it as fair as possible to 
mm, and to others interested in it? — Yes; the weigh-master has been instructed 
frequently by the committee of merchants, to change the inspectors from time 
to time when they least expect it (there being three of them always in attend- 
ance, and generally but two, frequently but one at work at a time) upon 
different lots, so that they may never know whose butter it is that they are 
going to inspect ; and the farmer is peculiarly protected in the system, because 
It IS quite impossible that the inspector should know who is to be the ultimate 
buyer of the butter ; at least, I conceive that he cannot. There must be a great 
system of design beforehand that would lead to it. ° 

Is the butter inspected before it is sold'?— Yes, before it is branded 
«6. B b a If 
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If the farmer complains of the quality affixed to his butter, what redress has 
he in the weigh-house ?— The weigh-master, upon a complaint being made to 
' him, orders the three inspectors to examine the lot of butter complained ot, 
turning in their previous marks of inspection, so that they should not be seen ; 

and he then publicly takes the judgment of the three. ^ ^ ^ 

So that they are not guided by the former quality marked ?— No ; the person 
that marked it might recollect it, but the other two know nothing about the 

™ How are those inspectors appointed ?— By the committee of merchants. 

Are they on oath?— They are sworn before the mayor to do impartial 

^ How are they paid ? — They get a salary of a hundred and thirty guineas a 
year each. 

Who pays them ?— The committee of merchants. . . 1 , 

Is that paid out of the pocket of the committee of merchants ?— Out ot the 
fund which the butter itself provides. 

What is that fund?— The inspection fees. 

What are the fees to which butter is liable in the Cork market ?— Four-pence 
a firkin, including every thing. 

Do you think those inspectors necessary both to the farmers and to the trade. 

What is the average number of casks of butter, in a full season, inspected 
during the day, by those gentlemen ? — In the month of July I think butter 
comes in in the greatest abundance, and we have had about eighteen hundred 
firkins a day ; but that is very rare. . .. i. 

What is about the average number ? — There are times of the year when 
there is little or nothing doing; generally in the summer there are about 1,200 
a day. 

Inspected by those three inspectors? — Yes. 

In what way do they judge of the quality of the butter, by one sense or 
several? — They are properly called inspectors, in preference to tasters, because 
they judge by more, senses than one; when the butter is bored, they feel it with 
their thumb in different parts to ascertain its consistence ; and they then look at 
it to see its colour, and the equality of that colour throughout, and that the 
salt be not perceivable alive, as it is called, upon the butter, but properly dis- 
solved through it ; they smell it, running the borer along their nose ; and lastly, 
they taste ; so that in fact they use four senses. 

Do you consider that they are equal to go through the duties of the weigh- 
jhouse, notwithstanding the quantity that comes in, and to form a fair judgment 
as to the quality? — Upon the whole, I should say, they are. 

Is there any particular encouragement held out to those gentlemen to behave 
welP— Yes; besides getting a very good salary, generally, upon their being 
superannuated, if their conduct is very good, the committee of merchants allow 
them a pension. The pension on being superannuated depends upon their good 
conduct entirely. • , j .u- , 

Supposing there were no weigh-house establishment mtork, do you think 
the farmer would benefit as to the sale of his butter ?— I should say, certainly 

”°Why not, could not he go about with samples?— I think the nature of the 
article would prevent his being able to do so with any advantage to himself ; it 
would be deteriorated in the progress of selling from store to store ; the great 
bulk comes in in hot weather. , 

Do you think that the circumstance of the merchants dealing immediately 
with the farmer, would facilitate the sale to the farmer?—! should think not; 
and I think the farmer is done much more justice to now ; the Cork merchant 
.would not be the person to try it, he would leave it to his clerks and coopers. 

Are there not periods when the merchant would not buy from the farmer, 
when he would rather wait till he required a quantity of butter, and then go to 
the butter buyer?— The merchant I believe would at all times buy, but the 
price would be reduced in proportion as he was little anxious about it. 

So that you do not consider that the farmer would gain by a direct communi- 
cation with the merchant? — I do not. 

Are there any fines imposed upon what they call fraudulent or bad butter^-— 
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The Act which governs the butter trade of Cork, renders all fraudulent butter 

liable to confiscation. . 

What do you call fraudulent butter. '—The Act defines fraudulent butter to 
be old butti packed with new; and therein the Act is very inadequate, for 
there may be many frauds besides that, in butter : Butter lined with a different 
quality round the firkin ; butter has been found with stones in it to add to the 
weight, which might escape the borer, that is a fraud that would bring discredit 
upon the butter in the foreign market. . . . . , 

Who imposes the fines ? — The weigh-master, with the consent or the trade, 
imposes fines according to the degree of fraud, instead of sending the butter to 
the mayor to be tried by a jury of merchants, and either confiscated wholly, or 
acquitted wholly, the mayor having no option ; the weigh-master levies those 

^"l^it in his discretion what he shall levy?— Not wholly, because the farmer is 
either present, or is represented by the butter buyer, who is in point of fact his 
agent, and who takes very good care that the fines shall be only proportioned 
to the frauds. 

Are the fines considerable in the course of a year ?— They have been very 
small latterly, the system working well; the fines a few years ago were 260/. 
a year for one year, and last year they amounted only to 60/. 

How are those fines applied ? — Half goes to the Foundling Hospital, and halt 
to the weigh-master, being the same application as the confiscated butter would 
goto under the Act. v- .. 

Is the fine arbitrarily imposed by the weigh-master; has he not something to 
guide him?— It is a kind of public tribunal, for the agent or factor of the farmer 
IS present, he agrees with him that there is a fraud ; and probably the butter factor 
may be very glad himself to punish it in order to improve the system. 

Do you know of any public complaints with regard to the injustice of the fines 
so levied by'the weigh-master, on the part of the farmers?— I have no doubt 
that there have been complaints, but I have heard very little of them. 

If it was felt as a public grievance, should you not have heard ot them. 

1 think 1 would ; but the best answer is the fact, that the arnount of the fines is 
diminishing annually ; it is not now more than one-fifth what it was a few years 
ago, in consequence of the system working well. , .. j 

Then you would recommend that a system of fines should be substituted ior 
the penalty of confiscation, which at present exists?— Yes ; but Iwould not wish 
to see the weic^h-master a partaker of the benefit of those fines, notwithstanding 
that it has worked well ; I think it is in point of principle a bad one; because 
as he levies the fine, he should have no interest in it. - tt • i,.. t 

What improvement would you suggest upon that subject ?— He might be 
a very proper person to levy the fines, but I do not like to see him share in the 

What would you substitute for that practice?— I should not alter the mode of 
‘levying the fine, but I should wish to see the weigh-master remunerated in 
another shape than from a participation in the fines. . , . j 

Do YOU think a iury composed of three merchants of competent judgment, 
would be a proper tribunal to decide tliem ?— I ain sure it would be a very com- 
-petent tribunal ; but I am quite convinced that it would be impossible to get 
tliree merchants to attend such a thing, it would take up all their day. 

You think they would not give up their time to it?— They would not. 

Would you alter that part of the Act, which imposes upon the mayor the 
arbitrary power of confiscation ? — Yes. 

And you would not leave the arbitrary discretion with the weigh-master, as 
to imposing fines?— As long as the weigh-master participated in the benefit 
of it. otherwise we could not get a better judge than the weigh-master, because 
he is on the spot, he is perfectly conversant with the business ; I always suppose 
that the weif^h-master is a correct proper man, but I think it is objectionable on 
•general principles; and I further think his salary should be increas^, which 
is a most wretched thing at present, quite inadequate to the character of the 
individuals and their labours. . . i i, . _ 

With regard to monthly brands, have you formed any opinion, and what, as 
to the expediency of monthly brands ? — I think them quite uncalled for and 

** Why do you^think so?— I know they are uncalled, for by the trade m 
,06. ■ BbS London, 
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London, because it is but two or three days since I went into the warehouse 
of very extensive cheesemongers in London, Messrs. Lillwall and Moline; and 
I asked Mr. Moline, what he thought of them. He said he could not imagine 
that they were of any use whatever ; he said they would rather tend to confuse 
the trade ; that the Cork butter from its consistency (which was the word he 
used) and strength, is a butter that they can put by in their cellars for months, 
if It be made subsequent to August or September ; from that time they consi- 
der it as of such strength and such consistency in itself, that they can place it 
m their warehouses, to use the last with confidence. It would be an extremely 
expensive process, I suppose it would add five hundred a year to the expenses ; 
by reason of the branding irons and the turf that would be used, and the 
additional attendance which would be required, which may be ascertained from 
the expense of the word ” Cor*," now branded on the firkin. I also think, that 
with regard to our foreign trade, it would be very prejudicial ; we should have 
no orders after a time. If it happened that a foreign merchant having given an 
order to Cork, great delays took place, by reason of contrary winds, and that 
his butter branded in October, did not arrive sooner than other butter branded 
m December, which may easily take place j it v/ould suffer in the opinion of the 
foreigner, though in point of fact, the butter would be quite as good, and he 
would not like to send his orders to a market, that made those distinctions; I 
think he would sooner send to the Continent, if at all practicable. 

How would the brand affect the farmer? — I think it would prejudice the 
farmer more than any party, because if there was any diminution in the value 
of butter, the merchant would instantly say, I will only give its value • it must 
fall upon the article at last ; I think the present system keeps up the price to 
the farmer particularly well. ^ 

Which is the best butter, the early butter, or that made afterwards ?~Our 
best keeping butter is after September ; but all the butter that is made durine 
May and June, is bought up at good prices for the Lisbon and the West India 
markets ; they are in want then and they use it quickly. 

Is not that the richest butter ? — It is probably the richest, but it will not keep 
m the same degree, it is not so strong ; the stubble butter is considered the 
strongest. 

Have you ever known butter shipped, of a quality inferior to what it really 
was at the time It was branded ?— I am sure that butter being kept too long 
may be shipped of a quality inferior to the brand it originally bore ; but that is 
rare, and the remedy of monthly brands, I think, would be much worse than 
that casual evil. 

Does the Cork merchant usually take care to prevent that?— The merchant 



completely preserves it for the purpose of trade. 

What are the fees paid on a cask of butter passing through the Cork weieh- 
house?—Four.pence per firkin or keg. v e & wcigu- 

How much of that four-pence does the farmer pay ?— One penny only 

How much does the export merchant pay ?— Two-pence. 

Who pays the other penny? — That is paid by the cooper who makes the cask, 
when he presents (which is the first process) his casks to the inspector of empty 
o^it* passed, examined, weighed, and the weight and tare branded 

How is that four-pence disposed of? — The penny that the inspector of empty 
casks receives from the cooper, is divided into thirds ; one third goes to the 
corporation, for the purposes of the trade, such as paying the rent of the weigh, 
house, the wwgh-master’s salary, and a proportion of the turf, I believe that is 
used m branding the word “ Cork,” and the expense of branding; in fact, to pay 
the expenses of the establishment, as regards the connection of the corporation 
with the weigh-master, and the proprietorship of the weigh-house. Of the two 
other thirds, one goes to the Commissioners of Wide Streets, and the other to 
the Harbour Commissioners. 

Isthat by Act of Parliament?— Yes; the penny that is paid fay the farmer 
to the weigh-master, for weighing the butter and branding it, and examining 
It to see that it is merchantable, and that the cask is good, is applied in the 
same way as that first penny ^ ^ 

Is it divided into thirds ?- It is; the other two-pence is paid by the export 

merchant. 
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merchant, three-halfpence of which is charged to the farmer, by his agent Jams Morgan, 
the butter buyer, being in lieu of heading the cask. Originally, when the ^ 
butter trade of Cork took place, the cask was sent into the market, headed at 
the expense of the farmer; after a time, they found that opening the head, 
and taking it out to inspect the butter was rather troublesome, and 'that it was * 
better for the export merchant who bought the butter for eventual export, to 
charge the farmer the price of the heading, or deduct it from him in setUing 
the account with his agent the butter buyer. But when the system became 
more improved and detailed, the export merchants said, in order to establish 
a fund for inspection. We will give up this money to the committee of mer- 
chants ; so that in fact, it is money paid by the export merchants, because 
they forego to receive it, and they voluntarily gave it up to the committee of 
merchants ; but the farmer continues to be charged with it, not as a tax upon 
butter, but merely in lieu of the heading, w'hich he originally, some thirty or 
forty or fifty years ago, always put on the casks before they came to market, and 
now he does not put it on. Those' three-halfpence, then, together with one 
halfpenny inspection fee, paid by the merchant also, go to defray the expenses 
of that part of the establishment of the weigh-house which the committee of 
merchants have taken under their care, and which particularly regards the 
inspection, being a matter of agreement. They pay tlie inspectors a hundred 
and thirty guineas a year each ; they also pay watchmen and porters ; they pay 
for branding irons, turf, improvements in the weigh-house, with the consent 
of the mayor and corporation, such as the committee of merchants think would 
be desirable j they also pay an additional salary to the weigh-masters, of 130 /. 
a year to one, and 1 think 60/. to the other ; seeing that their incomes from 
other sources are too small, as well as for services actually done in forwarding 
the views of the committee, as regards, the regulations of the weigh-house, 
overseeing the system which the committee wish to establish, receiving the fees, 
contributions, &c. 

Can you state the average amount collected in any period upon the whole 
four-pence that is paid? — It is about 4,500/. a year. 

Will you distinguish between the two sums ? — 2,500/. a year of that is the 
part which is received by the inspector of empty casks from the cooper, and 
by the weigh-raaster from the farmer; and which is divided among the three 
bodies I before specified. 

Do not the two-thirds which go to the Wide Street Commissioners and to 

the Harbour Commissioners, form a considerable part of their funds ? 

I should say of the Wide Street Commissioners, probjibiy the principal part; 
but of the Harbour Commissioners, it is not above one-seventh or one-eighth 
of their funds. 

Do you not know that ‘those funds are pledged to Government, for loans 

which have been made to them for carrying certain objects into effect ? 

Certainly. 

Has the corporation any revenue from those funds ? — They derive no advan- 
tage whatever. They do not lose any thing, however. The expenses of the 
weigh-house have been increasing, but the weigh-masters, who get the residue 
after all the expenses are paid, receive but a very small sum ; and it is for this 
reason, among others, that the committee of merchants give them salaries. 

Then the whole of the tim’d, that goes to the corporation, is applied by them 
exclusively to expenses of the weigh-house, and to no other object? — Every 
shilling of it. 

Out of those funds, is not the additional salary provided for the weigh- 
masters ? — Yes, for services done distinctly, at the desire of the committee of 
merchants. 

Is not that officer appointed by the corporation ? — Yes. 

And, inasmuch as his emoluments are augmented out of those fees, is not 
the patronage of the corporation increased ? — Yes. 

You have stated, that the whole amount of annual charge is about 4,500/. ? — 

I think so. 

Does not the whole of that fall upon the butter farmer, who brings his 
article to the Cork market for sale ? — I should say no ; it is precisely as 1 men- 
tioned, and I should say that the inference would be no. 

You state that the cooper pays a penny to this fund ? — Yes. 

406. B b Have 
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Have you any doubt that the cooper remunerates himself, for the amount of 
that penny, upon the sale of his cask ? — I have no doubt of it. 

Then the farmer pays that ?— I do not infer that ; I shonhl say it falls on 
the consumer eventually. 

In the first instance, does it not fall upon the farmer who buys the cask r— ~ 
Certainly. , . i • 

You have stated, that two-pence is paid by the export merchant, but that it 
is afterwards charged to the farmer?— Yes; three-halt-pence of it is charged 
by the butter buyer. ^ , 

Does not, then, that three-halfpence fall upon the farmer ?— No, because 
he has not to pay for the heading of the cask, which this three-halfpence is only 
equivalent to. 

How, then, do you explain the statement you made, that the two-pence which 
was paid by the export merchant, was subsequently charged to the butter seller? 

The farmer originally sent his cask of butter to market headed, (it was a long 

time ago ; we can trace it on the books of the committee of merchants). Two 
circumstances together may have combined and induced the merchants to say 
to the farmers. “ Now, instead of heading those casks in the country, the weigh- 
master being obliged to take the head out, in order to examine the firkin, and 
we also wishing to form a fund for defraying the expenses of a better regulation 
of the butter trade, do not be at the expense of getting your firkin of butter 
headed, send it in to us with the head out, covered as they now do with a large 
cabbage leaf and a couple of hoops ; we will not, however, let you off the 
expense of heading, we have a right to it ; and you must, in settling your 
account with us, pay us the cost of it which cost they, the export merchants, 
voluntarily surrendered to the committee of merchants to form a fund, at the 
time this proposition came from them, to defray the expenses of the new butter 
regulations. 

Then still the two-pence, that you have stated to be paid by the export mer- 
chant, does not come out of the pocket of the export merchant, but is remu- 
nerated to him by being charged to the farmer, for work done for the farmer as 
vou have stated? — I should say, that it originally came out of his pocket, and I 
will state why. The butter trade, at the time I speak of, must have been 
comparatively in its infancy. I do not know whether it was inspected at that 
time ; but the probability is, that the merchant exported it frequently in the 
state in which the farmer sent it in to him ; whereas now be has to pay his 
cooper so much a firkin for putting the head in and trimming it, and putting it 
into the state in which it formerly came from the country. 

But, if that is charged again to the farmer, does not that compensate the 
merchant for the expense he has been at for the cooperage ? — Certainly, but he 
is entitled to it. 

As long as the farmer himself headed his cask, was not the expense of that 
heading a charge upon the farmer? — Certainly. 

Then, if the merchant charges the two-pence to the farmer, by reason of that 
heading, which is by usage now taken off from the expenses of the farmer, must 
not the substitution of that two-pence still continue a charge upon the farmer ? 

The salt the farmer uses is a charge, the cask he puts it in is a charge ; so far 

this is a charge, but no further. 

Are you prepared to say that the farmer might not, if he was his own cooper, 
execute the heading of his cask ata less expense than two pence?— The degree 
of cooperage that he gave it fifty years ago is quite unknown to me. 

Could the farmer sufficiently head his own cask, in your opinion, at the present 
day, at a less expense than two-pence? — I should doubt if he could. 

Do you then think that the cooperage to which the farmer is subjected; 
is less by two-pence now than it was at the time he headed the cask? — 
Certainly not. 

Is four-pence a firkin the whole amount of charge that the farmer bringing his 
butter to tbe Cork market for sale, is subjected-to? — Supposing the farmer to be 
subjected to this four-pence, which I do not conceive he is, for so I interpret the 
facts I have submitted ; it is the whole of the charge. 

In your opinion, would it be inconsistent with the interests of the trade in 
butter, that the regulations should be the same uniformly at every port in 
Ireland ? — As to inspection, I should have no hesitation in saying, Yes ; 

- but 
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but as to all those regulations, I think it would be presumption in me to give jams Morgan, 
an opinion. Esq. 

What do you mean by currencj^ as applied to butter' — The currency is the ' 

price which the butter buyer, as he is termed, pays to the farmer for his butter ; ^ May, 

and that price varies from ten shillings to fourteen shillings a hundred weight, 
for each quality, under the price which the export merchants of Cork are known 
to be ready to give in the market at the time. 

On what does it depend ? — On the price which the export merchant is willing 
to give. 

What is the reason of the difference? — The butter buyer furnishes the firkins ; 
he has to deduct the price of the firkins out of this charge, and probably 
some other expenses of which I know nothing, in his settlement of accounts with 
the farmer ; but we know that the cost of the casks is deducted. 

What is the amount of that ? — Perhaps two and sixpence a firkin would be an 
ample price. 

The currency is the price between the butter buyer and the maker of the 
butter ? — Yes, when the butter buyer is considered and acts as his factor. 

The butter buyer advances money to the maker sometimes, before he comes 
into the market, does he not ? — Yes, they are said to do so. 

Are you aware of any other part of Ireland where that is done, as applicable 
to butter?— I do not know of any other part of Ireland where that is done. 

Are you aware of any other trade, either home or foreign trade, in which 
there is an intervening person who advances money to enable the inferior man 
to carry on his business, for which loan he makes a certain demand ? — I could 
mention an instance of a foreign trade, which is probably well known — the 
Newfoundland trade j the fishermen are supplied with nets and with provisions, 
with lines and hooks, and boats, at the commencement of the season, by the 
houses established for that purpose at Newfoundland ; and at the end of the 
season there is a settlement made with those fishermen, grounded upon 
the marketable value of the fish and on the cost of the materials that have been 
furnished, and an equitable arrangement is made. 

Can you state any other instance of the sort ?— Not sufficiently in point. 

That advance of money arises from the distress of the farmers, does it not? 

— Generally speaking it must, I think, arise from his necessities. 

Is there such a competition among the butter buyers, as to give the farmer 
a fair chance of not being very exorbitantly taxed by them?— I should say 
there is ; I should say, that the great competition among the butter buyers is 
a security that the farmer will find men to do his business for a reasonable com- 
pensation. 

Are there often fortunes amassed by butter buyers ? — I believe they are very 
rare. 

Will you state what is the cant price of butter? — I have spoken of currency 
butter, which is where the farmer is in a degree bound to the butter buyer*; 
cant butter is that butter which is brought into the weigh-house by the farmer, 
perfectly independent of the butter buyer, and he offers it to the best buyer; 
and those men are also called butter buyers that buy it. 

Have the committee of merchants any thing to do with regulating the cur- 
rency r — Nothing whatever. 

What is the general difference between the currency and the cant price ? — 

I do not know what the cant prices are at all ; the export merchants really do 
not know it. 

You have stated a general difference to exist ?— Between the price paid to 
the farmer and the price paid by the export merchant ; but how those cant 
prices are arranged I do not know. 

The merchants buy from the butter buyers? — Yes. 

Do you mean to say, that the butter buyers have a profit of from ten shillings 
to fourteen shillings upon the price paid to the country people ? — No ; not a 
profit, but a difference. 

Are you aware of what creates the difference between the cant and the cur- 
rency price ?— The butter that is sold under the term of cant butter, is subject 
to no deductions from the buyer, for the previous price of casks, or for any 
other charges which they may have between them ; it is a freer article in the 
market. 

406. C c Upon 
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Jams Morgap, Upon the currency price the casks are generally advanced by the butter 

Esq. ^ buyer, in the beginning of the season to a particular farmer, who is bound to 

' bring him his butter in return ? — Yes. 

Then any advance besides that is an advance of money? — There are little 
charges to be paid ; for instance, the three-half-pence which the merchant pays 
for inspection, is paid by the butte^r buyer for the farmer. 

Does not that go into the price of the cask? — It is part of the account made 
up with the farmer. 

When they give them the empty cask with the tare upon it, they charge it 
in the price of the cask ? — Yes. 

Then in point of fact the difference between currency and cant is created by 
the advance of the cask, and the interest upon the advance of money that may 
have been made at the beginning of the season ? — I should not think that I could 
define it in any such way. 

How would you define it ?— I did say that I did not know the difference, and 
I do not know how they settle the cant account of butter ; I am only explaining 
the nature of it 5 the fact is, that the competition is so great in the weigh-house 
among butter buyers to get business of every sort, to get hold of cant butter, 
and to open accounts with the country, that 1 should infer that the country- 
man upon the whole suffers nothing ; I should infer it from the great 
competition. 

Do you mean to say, that the farmer selling his butter by currency, is in as 
good a situation as the farmer that sells it by cant r — There must be exceptions 
to it ; but as a general rule I should not say that, because the freer a man comes 
to market the better it is for him. 

Are you aware what over-currency means? — Yes, over-currency means some 
difference which the person who buys cant butter gives ; he gives so much over 
the current price marked in the newspaper every day ; that current price defines 
the price to the farmer from a certain class of butter buyers. The other class of 
butter buyers may say, This is cant butter, and I will give you so much over the 
currency, that sometimes takes place ; but I do believe that over-currency 
means something more than the currency that is established and marked, which 
the butter buyer pays to the farmer. 

How long have you been in business in Cork, as a butter merchant ? — I am 
not particukrly a butter merchant, I am a general merchant. 

Do you mean to say that you a general merchant in Cork, cannot tell what is 
the di&rence between currency^-price, over-currency price, and cant price ? — 

I have endeavoured to distinguish what each of them means, but to say that I 
know the difference exactly, is more than I can do. 

Can you state to the Committee, what is the difference between currency 
price, over-currency price, and cant price ? — I will explain it as well as I can ; 
the currency price is the price which the butter buyer settles in his account with ? 

the farmer, who is obliged to send him in his butter from any previous contract. 
With respect to the over-currency price, the Committee will get that better from 
the weigh-master. j 

What is the relative price of Cork butter and other Irish butters generally in 
the London market? — Cork butter is generally higher by two shillings a hun- I 
(Jred, than Limerick, Dublin or Waterford butter, and generally less by four 
shillings a hundred, than Belfast butter or Carlow ; probably there is more 
difference between that and Carlow. I consulted the price currents of last year 
for this. At this moment in London, Cork first quality butter is worth about 
seventy-eight shillings, while Dublin first quality butter would not bring sixty 1 
shillings; and generally speaking, as the season advances, the manner in which 
Cork butter is salted, and the excellence of it arising, from what we consider 
our good regulations, gives it a greater value in the English market than any 
Irish butter, except very fresh Belfast and Carlow butter; they have from their I 
freshness a very high value sometimes. 

Does not it sometimes happen that the Cork butter is of so high a value as 
not to bring a profit in the English market?— It is a difficult thing to make 
a profit with Cork butter in the English market ; our exclusive possession of 
the foreign markets, from one advice or another daily coming from abroad, 
gives a tone of price to the Cork market, which is above that level that would 
afford a profit in the English market. I should say that probably five times out 
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of six, butter cannot be exported from Cork to London, without incurring a loss; JamesMwgm, 
the farmergets the benefit of all that. 

You do not think it arises from want of quality in the butter?— It cannot ' ' 

arise from want of quality in the butter. Cork butter generally brings two 4 May, 
shillings a hundred more than the butter of the neighbouring ports in the south 
of Ireland ; and at certain seasons of the year, as at this moment, there is 
a very considerable difference in favour of Cork butter, so that it cannot be 
want of quality. 

The Cork weigh-house is open every day, is not it? — Every day in the year ; 
and the officer is always in attendance. 

And every facility is afforded? — ^Yes. 

Can you state any recent proof you have, of the good effects of the Cork 
weigh-house, in the sales of butter? — I mentioned a fact with regard to the 
price of butter at this moment in London, which is a proof ; but I may mention 
another instance. Shortly before I left Cork, a Liverpool rperchant happened 
to be in our commercial room, and on asking him some questions regarding the 
butter exporting from Liverpool to Newfoundland, at the time he said there was 
not very much going out, Cork thirds being wanted. I observed that butter 
was very low in Liverpool ; that there was a great deal of Newry, Waterford 
and other butter there ; — his answer was, “ We prefer the Cork third quality for 
export to Newfoundland, to the first of any of those markets ; we can so much 
better depend upon the quality, and the person abroad would be so much better 
satisfied.” 

Is that on account of the cooperage ? — Chiefly on account of the inspection. 

To what places generally does Cork export? — I think we export about 

50.000 firkins annually to Lisbon and to the West Indies ; directly from Cork, 
about 20,000 firkins. To the Brazils, and the West Indies, and other foreign 
places, through 'Liverpool, I am satisfied we export 50,000 firkins. We export 
7 or 8,000 to Gibraltar. I think we export to foreign markets, either 
directly or indirectly, considerably more than half our receipts of butter from 
the country. 

To what do you attribute the decrease of the butter trade from Cork ? — It is 
doubtful if you can infer a decrease in the butter trade of Cork. 

Will you state to the Committee your reasons for doubting the existence of 
a decrease? — I have brought with me the average receipts of butter in Cork, 
for periods of three years, beginning in 1801, which, if the Committee please, 

I will read: — 1801 to 180S inclusive, 228,000 firkins; ISOl- to 1806 inclusive, 

228.000 firkins; 1807 to 1809 inclusive, 233,000; 1810 to 1812 inclusive, 

242,000; 1813 to 1815 inclusive, 261,000; 1816 to 1818 inclusive, 253,000; 

1819 to 1821 inclusive, 291,000 ; 1822 to 1824, the last year, we have returned 
256,000. It would appear by that, that with the exception of one period, 

1819 to 1821, the quantities were rather on the increase, and since that the 
average from 1821 has been on the decrease. I should add, the last return of 

256.000 would have been less, if the casks bad not been made smaller. 

They were made smaller by the Act of 1822?— Yes, so that in fact, since 
1822, we must say, there has been a decrease. 

Do you attribute that to the regulations in the weigh-house, or to impedi- 
ments to butter coming in ? — Certainly to neither of those causes. 

Tralee exports butter, does not it’ — Yes. 

Do you consider, that advantage was derived to that port from the .severity 
of the regulations in the Cork weigh-house ?— Certainly not. 

Do you not think, that Tralee, from its local position, was naturally likely to 
get into that trade? — I think it was very natural for the inhabitants of Tralee 
to wish to have an export of butter of their own. 

Do you see any objection to butter which has been inspected and branded at 
other places than Cork, being exported from Cork without passing through the 
Cork weigh-house?— I should object to it strongly, and I think the feeling of 
the trading community of Cork would go with me. 

Do you not consider the inspections practised in the great sea-ports as prefer- 
able to those practised in the inferior markets in the interior of the country ? — 

Much better ; they are under stricter surveillance. 

You have stated, that the duties of the weigh-master are fairly discharged 
in your opinion, have you not ? — Since I came to London I have heard of a cir- 
cumstance that happened some years ago, with one of the weigh-masters ; I never 
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heard it till I came here, and I cannot say whether it is grounded or not j but 
I always looked upon that individual, as well as the others, as most conscien- 
tious and correct men. 

Do you consider, that in Cork the weigh-raasters discharge their duty cor- 
rectly in the weigh-house ? — Certainly. 

In the event of misconduct, to whom would the countryman have to appeal, 
as against the weigh-master ?—To the mayor and council ; they are the guar- 
dians of that branch. 

Do you belong to the corporation ? — No, I am a freeman of Cork. 

From the composition of that council, do you conceive they would attend to 
any complaint gravely made as against the weigh-masters ? — I am quite satisfied 
they would. 

^ou think that any individual or individuals complaining of grievance on the 
part of the weigh-masters, would find the council disposed to give them redress ? 
— Assuredly. 

Would there be any feeling in the committee of merchants, which would 
prevent them from laying any complaint which they justly had against the 
weigh-masters, before the. council, arising from any impression, that they would 
not obtain redress?— I can speak to the contrary from experience. I have 
before now been deputed by the committee of merchants, with other gentle- 
men, to attend the mayor in council, and we have found them most anxious to 
assist the committee of merchants, and to do every thing that was possible to 
promote the interests of the trade. 

Then the Committee may conclude that you do not think the common council 
of Cork such a set of public delinquents that it would be utterly useless to make 
any representation to them of the misconduct of their officers?— I should be 
very sorry to think so. 

You have made representations to them ?— I have personally been one of a 
deputation, I believe more than once, and the cases were rather difficult and 
troublesome ; and they assured us publicly, and the mayor afterwards assured 
me privately, that though they might find it necessary to look at the Act of 
Parl&ment, and to be cautious in any thing they did, they had but one object, 
which was to consult the interest of the trade } they do, in fact, submit themselves 
to the wishes of the committee of merchants. 

They have expressed every disposition on their part to do their duty ? — 
Every disposition. 

How much a year does the fee of two-pence a firkin for inspecting, amount 
to?— A little more than two thousand a year ; I think the last three years have 
averaged two thousand and twenty pounds. 

Have the committee of merchants any authority by Act of Parliament for 
levying that fee ? — None whatever. 

Is the whole of . that two thousand a year applied for the purpose of assisting 
the butter trade? — The great bulk of it iaj there are contingent expenses, 
small sums which must be defrayed out of some fund ; and the committee of 
merchants, and the trading community of Cork generally consider that butter, 
being our staple commodity, it cannot be taken with so much facility in any 
other way. 

What are the purposes to which they apply any part of this fund ? — We have 
a secretary on the spot, who is paid ; we have an agent, as we call him, our 
parliamentary agent here, Mr. Roche, who attends to the letters and remon- 
strances of the committee of merchants, and he gets a hundred guineas a year. 
Then there is the shipping list of Cork, or Cove note, which I believe is paid 
also out of this sura, and other small matters, but they are mere trifles. The 
committee of merchants are very economical ; they have no money to spare, 
and they barely meet their expenses j we have been obliged to sell stock latterly 
to meet the expenses ; the regulations of the weigh-house are expensive. 

Is there any authority by Act of Parliament for inspecting the butter? — 
None ; it is a matter of local regulation. 

With regard to the fines that are levied on casks, does not the Act of Par- 
liament provide the means by which those fines are to be imposed? — The Act 
of Parliament does ; it mentions how those fines are to be imposed. 

Are the fines that are levied in Cork with respect to casks, levied according 
to the Act of Parliament? — No ; I explained why they could not be, with any 
advantage to the trade. 

Is 
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Is it in the breast of the weigh-master to fix the amount of the fine? — I have 
already explained, that it was a matter of agreement between the weigh-master 
and the factor of the farmer, dependent upon the degree of fraud. 

Then the law is evaded, and the fine is levied by an agreement between the 

weigh-master and the factor, without reference to the Act of Parliament? It is, 

because the Act of Parliament is an inadequate Act j the nature of the fraud is 
ve^ indefinitely described, practically it would be better to have it altered. 

Does the weigh-master keep any register of each fine that he imposes, and 
which he is paid? — He does keep a register, for he is obliged to account for 
those fines on oath, before the chamberlain of the city, to swear to the account, 
and to hand half of them over to the Foundling Hospital. 

Is there any Act of Parliament to authorize the chamberlain of the city to 
administer that oath? — I believe the -tOth George 3, authorizes the chamberlain 
to administer that oath, and also directs the application of the fines ; because 
although they are not fines levied agreeable to that Act, they are nevertheless 
applied according to its provisions. 

There is an Act of Parliament that admits of the administration of an oath, 
with regard to the amount of fines, which are levied without any Act of 
Parliament to authorize the levy of them?— I have endeavoured to explain that 
the fines are substituted by common consent, as a much better practical way of 
proceeding than by total confiscation. The application of those fines is then the 
same, and under the same law as if the butter were totally confiscated, and the 
confiscated butter were sold according to the Act, at the exchange of Cork, 
between twelve and two o’clock in the day. The application of those fines is 
the same as the proceeds of that confiscation would be ; it is certainly an evasion 
of the law, but it is for the public good ; I began by saying, that our Act of 
Parliament was too penal. 

By the local Act, how are the proceeds of the confiscation, or as you take it 
now, of the fines to be distributed ? — Half to the Foundling Hospital, and half 
to the weigh-master ; in fact, he is the detector of the frauds out of which 
they arise. 

Is there any Act of Parliament that gives half of those fines to the weigh- 
master ? — Not half of the fines, but half of the proceeds of confiscated butter. 

That is, provided the confiscation is adjudged according to the provisions of 
the law ? — Exactly j if the Act was adhered to, and all fraudulent butter was 
taken to the mayor’s ofiice, the delay would be too great, the weigh-master’s 
time would be taken up j and in point of practice I think it would be found so 
burthensome as totally to defeat its object, that of improving the manufacture 
of butter. 

If Belfast butter, without local Acts, has a preference to Cork butter, would 
there be any disadvantage to the Cork market, if it was subjected to one general 
law regulating the butter trade, as in other parts of Ireland? — I think that is 
a question of some difficulty, but in my opinion it would be a disadvantage to 
Cork. We have at present a very good foreign trade, the farmer gets, as I have 
explained before, a high relative price with regard to the English market; 
I think if there was any thing to disturb that foreign trade, it would be to the 
disadvantage of Cork, as well as the farmer. And considering the great impor- 
tation of Dutch butter into the English market, I think it would be dangerous 
and prejudicial to disturb our present connections with the Brazils, Lisbon, and 
other foreign places. 

Is there any additional price given in Cork, for butter that is made up for the 
foreign market? — None whatever. 

Did the Committee rightly understand you to say, that there was at all times 
a decided preference for Cork butter over any other butter in Ireland, in the 
London market? — No, I did not mean to state that. 




Mr. William Kieman, called in ; and Examined. 



WHERE do you reside? — At Dundalk. 

Are you in the butter trade ? — Yes. 

Do you export extensively ? — In some seaso'ttB 20,000 firkins from Dundalk 
alone. 

Do you buy in the neighbouring markets ? — No ; generally at the Dundalk 
crane. 

400. Cc3 Did 
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Mr. Did the Dundalk merchants send a petition to Parliament last year, upon 

. Kieman. subject of the butter laws ? — They did. 

' What was the subject of that petition ?— Praying of the House to open the 

4 » trade by all means, in consequence of the great frauds j the frauds practised in 

the interior as well as in the town of Dundalk. 

What do you mean by opening the trade ? — To get rid of inspection in the 
inland towns and in the port of Dundalk. 

Was that petition signed by many of the merchants of Dundalk ? — By every 
man concerned in the butter trade. 

Are you acquainted with the market of Banbridge ? — I am very well 
acquainted with it. 

Wliat number of firkins are sold there in a year ?— I believe about 12,000 
firkins. 

Is there any inspector there ? — There is no inspector in Banbridge, but 
there is a weigh-master that weighs butter. 

Do you ever buy there yourself ? — No ; but 1 know a man that buys a great 
deal of butter there. 

Have you been there ? — Frequently. 

Do the buyers find any inconvenience for the want of an inspector r — No j 
on the contrary they are very well rid of it, I think. 

Are you able to buy your butter, without being imposed upon by the 
farmers at Banbridge ? — I never bought butter there. 

In point of fact, are you able to avoid being imposed upon by your own 
inspection, having no assistance from a public one ? — Yes ; the farmers do not 
feel the want of an inspection. They always get the highest price at Banbridge 
that is got any where ; it is sometimes sold at an average all round in parts of 
Down, and then the shipper inspects it himself, and ships it at Newryj and 
with his inspection, it fetches four shillings higher than the Newry crane 
inspection, in Manchester, &c. 

Do the farmers seem to be satisfied with the way in which their business is 
conducted at Banbridge ? — I know some of them who are highly satisfied. 

And they consider themselves able to sell their butter, as well as if they had 
the assistance of an inspector ? — A great deal better ; and the farmers, where 
there are no inspectors, get several shillings a hundred more than (I know) 
other markets where there are inspections. 

Do you find that they have any difficulty in making a sale, or are they often 
obliged' to go from one buyer to another, before they can accomplish a sale of 
their butter ? — Not at all; the avidity to buy butter is such, that the buyers 
are running after the sellers. 

Then, in point of fact, at Banbridge, the farmers are not obliged to hawk 
their butter about, or to expose it to be repeatedly pierced ?— Not at all, they 
will not let it be pierced, because that would injure its quality, and, indeed, 
there is such a greediness to buy butter, that the price is generally four shillings 
more than the Newry crane price, and about the top price of the Belfast 
crane. 

Then the farmers at Banbridge do not, for the sake of getting three-pence 
or six-pence more a hundred, move their butter about from one buyer to 
another, and expose it to the injury of frequent piercing ? — They do not ; it is 
the general practice of a farmer to sell always to one man ; it is always the 
case in the cranes, that though they bring butter to the cranes, they sell always 
to one merchant ; whoever they sell to in July, they continue with till after 
Christmas, and there is not that hawking about of butter at all. 

When the farmer begins at the beginning of a season to sell to a particular 
merchant, is it the fact that he continues to sell through the season to that 
merchant ? — He does. 

From your own experience, would you then say, that there is no foundation 
for the expectation, that the effect of the repeal of the inspection would be 
placing the farmers under an inconvenience, and exposing them to the loss 
attending the hawking their butter about from buyer to buyer, and having it 
repeatedly pierced? — I do not think there would be any necessity for hawking 
it about in any market. There are some markets where I have known the un- 
fortunate farmers robbed of 18«. and 18^. 8d. a hundred, in the towns of the 
county Cavan, for instance. 

Have you ever heard of frauds taking place in the dealings of butter at 

Banbridge, 
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Banbridge, from the want of a public inspection ?— Certainly not, they get 
a very good price; it is weighed, and there is four-pence paid for weighing, it 
is rather much, but they are satisfied with it. 

Have you yourself ever bought butter at Banbridge ? — No. 

Are you acquainted with any other markets in the county of Down, in which 
there is no inspection ? — There are very few markets in Down, and I am not 
acquainted with any markets in Down where there are inspections; at Down- 
patrick there is no inspection, I believe. 

Is the butter bought and sold there, to the satisfaction of buyers and sellers, 
without inspection ? — I believe it is ; I know some farmers who are very well 
satisfied with taking it to Banbridge, and selling it without inspection. 

With respect to Downpatrick ? — I am not aware of any particular farmers 
that frequent that market. 

AVhat is the charge paid at Cavan ? — The charge paid at Cavan is ten-pence 
per firkin for weighing and inspecting. 

Can you explain in what way that charge is divided ?— I have been in Cavan, 
particularly to ascertain all about that market. The weigh-master is a man of 
the name of John Tweedy; he gets four-pence for weighing. The inspector, 
John Glancey, gets six-pence for inspecting. 

Are those charges made for any other purposes than weighing and inspect- 
ing ? — Nothing else. 

Is there any thing paid for cooperage r — Not there ; in the crane of 
Dundalk there is. 

Was any complaint made of the charge of that ten-pence r — I believe they 
do not complain much at Cavan. 

Were any of those people ever brought before a magistrate? — I am not 
aware that they have been brought before a magistrate. 

Have you bought at Cavan yourself? — I have not, but my buyers have 
bought there largely. 

Are they threatened in Cavan, if they do not pay the fees demanded ? — In 
Cavan they can do what they like ; the four prsons that buy butter at Cavan, 
two of whom used to buy butter for myself, will prevent any man from any 
other part buying a single firkin in that market. They always pay the weigh- 
master and inspector ; then, if any strange buyer or foreign buyer comes into 
that market, you must inspect differently for him to what you do for us. I take 
upon myself to declare, that I have known instances where first butter was 
branded third, and the farmer deprived of 18 s. 9>d. per hundred in the town of 
Cavan. 

How do the ofScers accomplish this exclusion of strange buyers ? — The butter 
is first bought before it is inspected, and it is brought then to the weigh-house 
at Cavan, &c. The weigh-master says, “Who did you sell this butter to?*’ 
“ I sold that butter to Mr. Flood,” or any of the other old buyers. That butter 
is going to Dundalk ; then it is a third. If that butter is bought to go to 
Dubliner Newry, or to other strange markets, he puts his piercing instrument, 
and he says, “ That is a first cask.” 

When he pronounces it to be thirds, does he pierce it ? — The moment he 
pierces it he pronounces, but he never pronounces till he pierces. 

Do you mean to say, that butter is sold before it is branded or inspected? — 
It is in Cavan, and through that county. 

Then the effect of this mode of proceeding is, to give a monopoly in the 
Cavan markets to a certain limited number of buyers ?--That is the case; no 
man can buy there but those that have been in the habit of buying there the 
last four or five years ; they do what they please with the inspectors. 

Are you one of the favoured persons ? — I did not buy in Cavan ; my buyers 
did buy there. . . , 

What is the inducement that leads the inspector to favour tiiose particular 
buyers?— That he is paid by those particular buyers, they give him a douceur 
at the commencement of the season. 

Is it the practice in Cavan to mark much of the butter first quality ?— Perhaps 
in the whole of the last season, there have not been in ten thousand casks five 
hundred firsts. x • 1 t 1 

Did you ever complain of this partiality in the inspector ? — I waited on Lord 
406. C c 4 Farnham, 
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Faroham twice, about other butter frauds, and I had not the good fortune to 
meet him at the hotel in Dublin, for I really pity the farmers in the county of 
Cavan. 

Is it the practice of the weigh-raasters at Cavan or in the neighbourhood, to 
hire out their brands ? — It is ; the weigh-masters lend their brand, as they call 
it in Cavan, to country coopers ; the country coopers sometimes pay a guinea 
and sometimes two guineas, according to the extent of country firkins which 
they make, and they frequently brand casks thirteen pounds that weigh twenty 
pounds ; the coopers who do this, (I have taken their names down also,) are 
Thomas Gainer, Owen Sullivan, Lawrence Allwell and James Gaffeney. 

Has it come to your knowledge, that those are the particular coopers that 
have hired out those brands? — It has. 

How does it come to your knowledge ? — From having gone into Cavan to 
make the inquiry. 

You were told it by others ? — I was told it not only by the inland buyers, but 
I also detected the frauds in the crane of Dundalk, committed by those 
coopers. 

Does not the Act of Parliament require that the weigh-master should himself 
affix a brand upon every cask, before the cooper sells it ? — I have understood so. 

Have you any facts to state, which will prove the imuries that arise to exporting 
merchants, in consequence of the false branding of tares? — I had 128/. to pay 
in the vear 1823 for super tares. 

Wilf you explain in w'hat way that charge was brought against you ? — In that 
season very unfortunately, I conceive, that the weigh-master and inspector, at 
Dundalk, would correct those super tares himself, and I shipped the butter 
with his inspection and examination. It went to London, Manchester and 
other places ; to be sure a very large quantity, many thousand firkins ; and at 
the end of the season, I had to allow to the London, Preston, Manchester and 
Liverpool, agents, altogether 128/. for super tares. 

When you refer to the inspection of Dundalk, was this butter re-inspected at 
Dundalk, after being purchased at Cavan?-Yes, it must be inspected in the 
crane of Dundalk. 

And that inspected butter from Dundalk had got the brand of the Dundalk 
weigh-master’s inspection ? — It had. 

And you suffered that loss in consequence?— I did. There was one firkin 
sent from Manchester nine pounds super tare ; the head of it was sent all the 
way by steam-boat to Dublin, and down by mail to the town of Dundalk. 

Have you any other cases of loss from super tares to mention to the Committee ? 
-• It is so general, that we all have latterly appointed our own cooper to inves- 
tigate those super tares ; for otherwise we would be robbed. Our own coopers 
now do the business, and we have none of those terrible deductions that we 
used to have. 

Are you acquainted with the market of Ballinagh ?— I am ; my buyers used 
to buy heavily in that market. 

What are the charges there ? — Eight-pence. 

Are there the same grounds of complaint as at Cavan, with respect to the 
conduct of the inspector?— Precisely the same. 

Do the weigh-masters there hire out their brands? — They do, at the com- 
mencement of the season. 

Are you acquainted with the market of Ballyjamesduff ?— I am. 

What is the charge there ?— Eight-pence also. 

Are the exactions of the weigh-master and inspector the same ?— Precisely 
the same. ' 

Is their conduct the same as to inspection, and as to hiring out brands ? 

Precisely the same. 

Do you know the market of Ballyborough ?— I do. 

What is the charge there? — Eight-pence. 

Is there reason to complain of the conduct of the officers there?— Not so 
much as at the other towns ; the cooperage is better there. 

Is the conduct of the inspector perfectly free from complaint ?— The weigh- 
master is a fair man at Ballyborough. In Cavan they sometimes make tlie 
firkins to contain three-quarters and seventeen pounds; they put it into the 
Male, and they mark it only three-quarters; they say, that the late Act of 
Parliament of 1813 specifies, that no cask shall contain more than three- 

quarters 
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quarters net of butter ; tlie consequence is, that they mark all casks three- 
quarters, and frequently I myself have had from fifteen to seventeen pounds 
over weight unpaid for from Ballinagb, from Cavan, and from Arvagh ; in the 
latter market two thousand firkins were purchased last year, and not one first 
I have been assured. 

What are the charges there? — Eight-pence. 

How is the bu-siness executed by the weigh-master?— He just weighs in the 
same manner, if it is three-quarters and seventeen pounds, he only marks 
three-quarters on the firkin. 

What is the deduction for bearaage in all those markets ? — Whenever the 
firkin weighs 70 lbs. the beamage is 5 lbs.; whenever the firkin is one pound 
under, it is but four. 

Is that common in all those markets? — In all the markets it is common. 

How does the inspector at Arvagh conduct himself?— He inspects the 
butter as the buyers that go to Arvagh desire him. 

Describe how the business is conducted? — It is no matter how good the 
butter is, he will not make first of it ; I have known instances where several 
hundred firkins were bought there as thirds, and brought into Dundalk, and 
passed as firsts. 

Do you mean passed under inspection ?— Yes. 

Are the Committee to understand, that many hundred firkins of butter have 
been brought in marked thirds at Arvagh, which, upon being re-inspected at 
Dundalk, have been marked firsts r — Ye.s. 

Do you know any thing of the Longford markets?— I do; I have bought 
Longford butter. 

How is the business of weighing and inspecting conducted there ? — There 
are no over weights there ; the casks are all of a smaller description. 

How is the inspection conducted at Granard? — The inspection is very 
slovenly; nearly similar to Arvagh. 

What are the charges there ?— Eight-pence for every firkin, for weighing and 
inspecting. 

Are you acquainted with the markets in the county of Westmeath ? — With 
some of them 1 am ; I know the market of Old Castle. 

Do you buy there? — No; iny buyers have. 

What are the charges there r — The same. 

What is the conduct of the officers? — They inspect better; they are not so 
venal. 

Do they mark first qualities there often ? — No firsts, but a great many 
seconds. 

Are you acquainted with the market ofNewry? — lam there every week. 

What are the charges at Newry ?— The charges at Newry, upon the deduction 
of super tares, were very heavy indeed. 

What charges are paid to the weigh-master and inspector ?— Three-pence. 

To what charges do you allude for super tares ? — I have seen a cask super- 
tared six pounds, that the farmer seller has had to pay eight shillings and four- 
pence for. 

Do you mean in the nature of a penalty ? — By way of penalty. 

Was he taken before a magistrate? — He was not; it was the custom of 
the crane. 

Who imposed the penalty? — The weigh-master. 

Who received it ? — 1 believe he did. 

Do you mean that he put it into his own pocket? — I believe so. The fine is 
regulated by the price of the butter ; whenever the cask weighs six pounds 
super-tare, if butter is at ten-pence a pound, they charge two and sixpence for 
a new cask, and ten-pence for coopering it ; the cask the weigh-master got made 
himself for about eighteen-pence, and he charged the countryman two and six- 
pence for the cask, and for coopering it ten-pence, all by way of fine. 

Are there many fines levied of this character, in the course of the year 
at Newry? — The fines continued till the agitation of this question before the 
House of Commons, and then the fines suddenly ceased. 

Have you any knowledge of the amount levied in this way, in the course of 
a year ? — In 1 823, it. was very large indeed. . 

Have you any means of knowing what it came tp? — I canno tsay- exactly. 
i06. D d ' what 
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M'hat it came to, but I have understood the emoluments amounted to 2,400/. 
that year. 

What is charged for cooperage ? — Ten-pence. 

Is that charged besides the three-pence for inspecting and weiglung ? — 

It is. 

Who receives that ? — The cooper who is appointed to re-cooper this butter ; 
indeed with the Longford casks it is little enough for them, but such a cooperage 
upon Banbridge butter would be quite extravagant. 

Is the Banbridge butter re-inspected at Newry ?— It is. 

Does that butter pay this charge of ten-pence for cooperage? — It does; it 
should not pay it, for it is a beautiful article. 

How many thousand firkins go through the market of Newry in a year ?— It is 
very large ; in some seasons it was 1 10,000 firkins, in others it was but 80,000 ; 
last year it was but 80,000. ^ 

Is ten-pence a cask paid upon that number of firkins to the cooper? — Yes, 
the farmer is obliged to allow ten-pence a firkin cooperage. 

In what style does the cooper live ? — He lives pretty well, I believe ; the 
whole emoluments of the cranage and the cooperage, however, do not go to the 
cooper alone, or to the weigh-master ; there are various people that get annuities 
out of it. 

. Do the merchants of Newry export upon their own brands, or upon the brands 
of the officer ? — They change the inspector’s brands. 

Can you explain what is the reason of that ? — I suppose to make more firsts, 
sometimes to make more seconds, sometimes to answer the London market ; 
the sorts of butter that are shipped to London, and to Manchester, are 
different ; in London, a pale sweet cask of butter is preferable to a deep strong 
cask of butter, whereas in Manchester no pale butter will answer for firsts 
at all. . . • . 

In the market of Dundalk, where you yourself reside, is it the practice to ship 
upon the brands of the inspector and the weigh-master, or upon your own 
brands? — There was no individual brand in Dundalk or in Newry when I was in 
the trade ; it went forward as the brand of the place ; if it went forward as the 
merchant’s brand, he would ship a very different article, he would ship much 
better butter ; but it goes forward as a general article, as the Dundalk butter 
and the Newry butter ; there were no individual brands. 

Is the brand of the port the inspector’s brand ? — It is the inspector’s brand, 
hnd the weigh-master’s name is put upon it. 

Do you mean to say, that the merchant who ships it does not put any brand 
of his own upon it, in addition to the inspector’s brand? — He did not, when 
I was in the trade. 

When you ship butter, how is it known that the butter comes from you ? — 
I would be very sorry to put my name upon it, except 1 was shipping it upon my 
own responsibility ; if it was bought as provisions are, I would, of course, make 
it as good as I have made provisions. 

• When you buy butter marked thirds in the country, that is, as you say, 
frequently better than thirds, do you put that butter into new casks, or alter the 
brands of the country inspector ? — The country inspection is not at all attended 
to in the port, in either Dundalk or Newry. 

. According to the description you have given of the country inspection, if you 
attended to it, you would not ship the butter according to its real quality ? — 
The inland seller would take care not to give it to us with the favourable in- 
spection he gets in the country. 

Does the inland buyer alter it? — He does not mind the inland inspection ; 
he takes it into the crane at Dundalk, then it is inspected, and the only advan- 
tage that we merchants had in getting that Cavan butter, is that we did not 
pay for the fifteen or seventeen pounds surplus ; but with respect to the 
qualities, the inland dealer got the benefit of the rigorous and terrible inspec- 
tion which was practised in the interior. 

Have you reason to complain of the inspection at Dundalk ? — One of my 
greatest complaints, with respect to Dundalk is, that the deputy weigh-master is 
a considerable butter shipper himself, and he appoints the inspector ; and then 
when the inspector is^ inspecting butter for him, he inspects it more advan- 
tageously than for any body else; for which reason, with those already stated, 
1 have quitted the business. 
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Is the way in which the business is conducted by the inspector, corapiained Afr. 
of by other merchants ? — By all of them. The deputy weigh-waster, in fact, ff'. Eieman. 

has been a very extensive shipper himself last season. n _ 

Are you aware, that it is contrary to law for him to be concerned in shipping + May, 
butter?— I have understood so j but I am so sick of the business of inspection, 
that I have given it up. 

Did you ever complain of it ? — I have written to Sir Henry Parnell about it 
a twelve month ago, and I wrote to Lord Farnham about it. 

Did you ever buy butter in Sligo? — I never did; but I am aware of the 
Ballynamore butter that goes there. 

From your experience as a buyer of butter, do you think there is any use in 
having an inspection by Act of Parliament? — lam decidedly of opinion, if it 
was abolished, that the article would be shipped infinitely better than it is 
now. 

Do you think it would be shipped better upon the credit of the exporter, than 
upon the mark of the inspector ? — Decidedly ; and with a saving to the country 
of two or three shillings a hundred, or to the poor farmer, rather. 

Do you think the business could be conducted with equal satisfaction to the 
English buyer ? —I think with more satisfaction to the English consumer. 

Would it be conducted with equal satisfaction to the English import mer- 
chant ? — I am satisfied he would get a better article as first butter, a better 
article as second butter, and a better article as third butter, and that more 
respectable men would enter the trade ; in fact, no respectable man in Dublin 
will ship any butter at all ; for this inspecting altogether is a cloak for fraud, 
for changing brands, and changing marks ; it is an inducement to it. 

Are you of opinion that this system of branding facilitates fraud ? — That is 
my opinion, and has been for a long time. 

Do you think that the interest that each exporter would have in maintaining 
his character, would lead to less fraud being practised, than is practised now, 
under the system of inspection ? — I do precisely, as is the case in beef, and pork, 
and flour, and other commodities. Any man that shipped butter, Ibr the sake 
of future orders, would ship better firsts, better seconds, and better thirds than 
are now shipped under the general brand. 

Is there any law for regulating the trade in beef and pork? — None; I have 
made up more beef than most people; in some seasons twelve or thirteen 
thousand tierces ; and I have frequently had applications from pursers of ships, 
to get my brand. 

Is it easy to commit fraud in making up beef and pork? — It is. 

Is it common to have complaints made by the English importers, of frauds 
being practised upon them by the Irish shippers ? — It is ; for which reason the 
English houses make it a point to give a decided difference in price to shippers 
whose brands stand high. I have known a difference of ten shillings a tierce 
paid on India beef and India pork to some shippers than to others; and 
I have no doubt it would be equally the case with butter. 

Is there any thing in the character of butter that makes it peculiarly difficult 
for the buyer to detect frauds ? — There is nothing more simple than to detect 
a fraud in a cask of butter; they are governed by shade or by the salt; and 
with respect to salt, as soon as steam navigation is more extended in Ireland, 
they may avoid a great deal of the salt, and that great fault will be obviated. 

Is not the present system of regulation very much in the way of the rapid 
transit of butter from the interior of Ireland to the English market ? — It creates 
a delay frequently in the cranes ; but that only happens in some months, whra 
there is a great deal to do ; for instance, in September and October. 

Is not the price of Irish butter in England, higher in proportion, when it gets 
fresh into the Englisli market ? — That is the case with Belfast butter ; I have seen 
ten shillings a hundred obtained more for Belfast butterthan forNewry or Dun- 
dalk, at a particular time, and that I have attributed not only to the great 
improvement in the county of Down farmers who also ship better oats, and 
better wheat, but also to the steam traders, by means of which, butter leaving 
Belfast on the Saturday will arrive in Manchester for consumption on the 
Tuesday; but I think it is produced by both causes combined. I have fre- 
quently seen Belfast butter letch ten shillings, and sometimes twelve shillings 
more than Newry or Dundalk butter. . ’ - • 

iOG. Dd2 Where 
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Af'"- Where is that butter made that supplies Belfast ? — A great deal of it in Down, 

IV. Kt^an. ^ great deal in Antrim, where the farmers are very particular. 

Is there any inspection in the markets of Antrim?— 1 am not acquainted 
Antrim, though I have seen a great deal of Antrim butter in the crane 
of Belfast, and very fine butter it is, all fine oak firkins, and beautifully 
coopered. 

When butter is undergoing inspection, is there any part of the butter taken 
out of the cask? — Yes, whatever the piercer takes up. 

Is there any more taken out ?. — There is a fraudulent practice which is 
adopted in most cranes that I have seen ; they have a scraper, with which they 
take sometimes two pounds and sometimes three pounds off the top of the 
cask, and throw it into what they call the grease cask, and that is their own per- 
quisite, and of course the farmer has twp pounds less butter in his firkin. This 
is done in both the Dundalk and Newry cranes. 

Who is it done by,? — By the cooper in fact of the crane. 

What is done with it r — It is sold for the benefit of the officers of the crane. 
Does the officer take it off? — His cooper does ; he throws it into the grease 
cask. 

What kind of casks are made use of in the markets you are acquainted with ? 
— The Cavan casks are unfortunately a great many of them made of fresh 
beach ; and I have known instances where they have steeped those casks before 
they filled them with butter, in water, fourteen days; and where the tares, in 
consequence of that, become frequently twenty pounds, they marking thirteen 
upon therri ; and it requires certainly a viligant man, indeed it requires a man 
who has an interest in the thing, not a public officer, to detect those frauds. 
A man who is interested in the thing, and who has had to pay 128/. as 1 have 
had to pay, would detect those things through his owm cooper. 

What is the best timber for the purpose of making casks? — The best timber 
is white oak ; seasoned ash is very good timber, also. 

Is not the duty upon staves a heavy charge upon the butter trade? — A very 
heavy thing indeed. 

Would the removal of that duty contribute, in your opinion, to the improve- 
ment generally, of the butter casks.^ — There is' no doubt of it, and of the 
butter itself, also ; for this fresh beech taints the butter an inch from the stave, 
and you frequently see it quite blue moulded and injured, one inch from the 
stave. 

You have mentioned the influence of the buyers upon the inspectors, in the 
country markets ; does not this operate to give a monopoly to the buyers who 
frequent those markets, to the prejudice of the farmers ?— It does. 

Then the tendency of the existing law, is to deprive the farmers of the 
benefit of a free and open market in disposing of their butter ? — It is the case 
in Cavan. 

You mentioned that the weigh master, or his deputy, at one of those towns, 
bought a great deal of butter in the course of a year? — A large quantity last 
year. 

And in consequence of that, you apprehended that he was favoured in the 
inspection? — 1 am sure he is favoured in the inspection. 

And in consequence of that, you have quitted the trade ? — In consequence 
of that, and the other bad practices stated, I mean never to ship another cask 
of butter, unless the present Act is abolished. 

Did you ever apply to put the law in force agaimst that weigh-master, and 
to procure the forfeiture of all the butter that he bought? — I never did. 

Are you aware, that by Act of Parliament it is enacted, That no weigh- 
master, or his deputy, no taster or cooper, or any other person employed in 
any weigh-house, or any person in trust for him, shall buy, sell, contract or 
treat for any cask or casks of butter j and that if he so does, upon his con- 
viction before the mayor or chief magistrate, or justice of the peace, he will 
forfeit all butter so bought, sold or contracted for, by him, them, or any of 
them ; and that it is positively provided, that he shall not be so punishable, 
}jro\nded he purchases no more than one cask, for the use of his family, at one 
lime ? — I^was not aware of any such thing ; but he is the sovereign of Dundalk, 
Jiimself. 

How many years were you in the butter trade ?— Since 1814. 

Id 
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In the course of that eleven years, did you ever look at the law under 
which the trade is carried on ? — Never more than once. 

Then wlien you looked at it that once, did you not see that provision in the 
Act of Parliament? — I only looked at one clause, to ascertain whether after 
butter was inspected, it could be taken out of the crane by the farmer 

Do you mean to say, you never thought it worth your while to examine 
the Act of Parliament under which the trade you followed for eleven years 
was carried on r— I never looked at the Act of Parliament for any purpose but 
the one I mentioned. 

Does this view of the Act of Parliament alter your intention of quitting 
the trade ?— I certainly will quit the trade, unless the trade becomes a free 
and open one, like the dour, meal and provision trades ; I think it is a trade 
that there cannot be any luck in, when such frauds are practised in it. 

You gave the names of certain coopers who had brands in their possession, 
that were not the coopers belonging to the cranes, and you stated, that they 
were lent out ior the purpose; are you aware that for every offence of that 
na^re, there is a penalty by the Act of five pounds sterling?—! am not. 

Then the Committee are to understand, that two at least of the frauds you 
have spoken of have remained unpunished, because you were not aware of the 
provisions and penalties of the Act, under which you have been carrying on 
business for eleven years ?— I am now aware of it, but I do not think I will 
go to law with the sovereign of Dundalk, who is the craner. 

Are you aware tliat there is no further legal proceeding necessary, than a 
complaint before a magistrate, or a justice of the peace, arid that on proof made 
of the offence, the penalties are at once incurred ?— I see now, it is the case. 

Do you consider that such a summary mode of recovering the penalty is such 
an obstruction to the carrying the law into force, as that you would not think 
yourself called upon to do so mucli as that, in order to protect the trade that 
you have been carrying on for eleven years?— I have done a great deal to 
remedy the trade, and got very little support in it ; and who was I to go to ? 

To any magistrate, or justice of the peace?— The weigh-master is the town 
sovereign. 

Is there no other justice of tlie peace in the county?— In the county 
there are. 

You say that the farmers at Banbridge are always in the habit of selling their 
butter to the same people ?— Generally. 

Do you mean that those people contract at a certain price for the year ?— No, 
they take the current price of the market. 

Would not any stranger have an opportunity of buying there r— I think not ; 
I tlimk they give a decided preference to the men they have been in the habit- 
of dealing with. 

Supposing he offered a higher price — They w’ould say, this man has only 
come here now, and we will not see him this day montii again ; in fact, the 
trade has remained in the hands of two people there. 

From whence do the buyers come that frequent the Banbridge market ? — One 
of them lives in the town of Banbridge, and is a large shipper at Newry. 

Is the butter generally sliipped at Newry, that is bought at Banbridge ?— Not 
all, there is a great deal of it goes to Belfast. 

You say, that they get tour shillings a hundred more for them at Banbridge, 
than they get at Newry ? — 1 he man that ships it gets four shilings a cwt. more 
in Manchester, than for the Newry crane butter. 

Did the merchants at Dundalk entrust you with forwarding their petition to 
Parliament last year?— They did, and I sent it to Mr. Leslie Foster. 

Is there any gentleman of the name of James Kiernan in trade in Dundalk ? 
— There is ; he is my brother. 

How long have you been in this trade ? — Since 1814. 

You have stated the practices of a great variety of markets ; are you acquainted 
with them by your own experience, or only upon the report of your buyers?-- — 
By ray own experience, as well as the report of my buyers. 

Have you yourself purchased at tiiose different markets ?— No. 

How many have you yourself purchased in ?~None, myself. 

Then the Committee are to understand, that the accounts you have civen of 
40G. D d S the 
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the frauds in different markets have been reported to you by your buyers r 
Yes, and subsequent inquiry on the spot. „ , v ■ ,1. 

You have stated, that four persons only are allowed to purchase in the Cavan 
market ?— Four, generally. , , . 

Of those four two are your own buyers r Yes, two were. 

You have stated, that the inspector inspects according to the directions ot the 

'’’’Do^virabSrtL^ your buyers have given them any instruction with 
respect to tasting the better ?-I believe they have, for they told me so. 

In consequence of that they were under-qualitied ?-They were. 

You of course purchased at an under value r^l did not. 

Did not your buyer purchase at an under value ?— He did. 

Did he not purchase on your account ?— No, on hts otm. i ■ 

Then he is not your buyer ?— He never sells to anybody but myself ; I give 

him the current price, whatever it may be, week after week. 

He told you then that he defrauded the countrymen ?— He told me it was his 
system of buying butter in Cavan. 

And you coMiuZf to™purch”se from him aRer a knowledge of such frauds ?— 

^ 1 ) 1 ; yon consider it correct in a merchant to purchase an article exporta- 
tion frL a person whom he knows to have purchased such article fraudulently?— 

I petitioned the House for a redress of the very grievance stated 

Do you consider it correct in a merchant to purchase an article “Po- 
tion from a person whom he knows to have purchased such articlefraudulentlyP— 

If he did not buy it from that person, he wouldbuy none at all. 

■Will yon give an answer to the question ?— The answer I have given s, that 
I gave up the business when I found I could not get redress. I applied to 
several country gentlemen to get redress ; I wrote to Lord Farnham, and then 
I applied to the House of Commons, through Sir Henry Parnell. I considered 
it so incorrect that I would have nothing further to do with the business. 

How long have you persevered in such conduct r— Very nearly a year. 

How long have you abstained from buying of those persons who bought so 
fraudulently?—] have bought from them, I dare say, more than a twelvemonth 

after I ascertained this practice. i. j * • . 

Do not you think, that if a merchant were to discourage such conduct in the. 
butter buyer, that would be the best way to check it?— If they all didj but 
there would be no use in ray doing so, and my neighbour not doing so. 

Did you ever attempt to check it?-I did, by representations to the said 

^^Did'you ever make a formal complaint to any person having the power to 

redress it ?-To Colonel Young’s agent, and other gentlemen. 

Mention the name of any one to whom you stated it . To Mr. Donelly, the 
agent for Colonel Young, I wrote some letters. 

Did you ever make a complaint to any justice in Dundalk on the subject . 

It is as current there as the sun is at noon-day. , „ ^ n-i 

Did you ever make a complaint to any justice at Dundalk P—^iere was no 
Justice there but the weigh-master, who has practised since all those frauds 
himself, and I have stated this before, I think. 

Are there no magistrates in the neighbourhood . — There are, but they never 
interfered in town business. c 

Did you ever make a complaint to any of them ?— I mentioned it to some ol 
them but not in the way of complaint ; I told Mr. Foster, our representative. 

In what way did you mention it?— I toid him that the frauds practised in 
the butter trade were such that they ought to be noticed by the House of 

Commons. , . . , , u- .. c 

Did you ever make a formal complaint to any magistrate upon the subject ot 
those frauds, to enforce the penalty by law attached to them ?— I did not ; 
I did not know the penalties. 

To no one in the county ? — No. , i j 

Nor in any market ?— No ; nor I would not to-morrow ; I would sooner quit 
the business than give myself such trouble. , • • t j 

Have you ever known the brands, as attached by the legal authorities, alteied 
afterwards by tlic merchants r — Frequently. 

Have 
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, Have you ever done it yourself? — I have. . v 

Have you ever altered the brand where it was marked second tb first r — les ; 
and very often altered them the other way also, from the incompetency of the ' 
inspector. „ , . 

‘ Have you exported them under your own name, or the name ot the in- 
spector ? — Under the name of the port inspector. 

^ When you altered those brands, did you attach your signature so as to mark 
it to be a private and not a public mark ? — I never put my brand on any butter 
shipped from the port of Dundalk, except that denominated Westmeath. 

Are the Committee to understand, that you altered the inspector’s brand 
from a second to a first, and exported it without remarking that it was your 
brand and not the inspector’s ? — I have already stated, that I put no brand 
upon butter except Westmeath butter, and that butter sold four shillings a 
hundred weight higher than the Dunddk inspection. 

Have you sent forward the altered quality of the butter as the act of the 
inspector, and not as your own act ?— That is the custom in the port of Dun- 
dalk, and I have. 

Do you think that a custom that ought to be persevered in?— I think it ought 
not ; and for which reason I applied to the House fifteen months ago to redress 
it, through our representative, Mr. Foster. 

Have you ever altered the tares yourself, where you found them wrong? — 
always justify them. 

When you detected an error in a super tare, did you correct it?— I always 

corrected it, and made it justifiable. 

■ Are the Committee to understand, that you examined the firkins yourselt 
to ascertain that the tares were correct ? — After I paid 128/. super tare, I then 
made it my own business to detect the super tares, and to send them fairly and 
honourably to the market, which the public officer never did. 

Did you never alter the tare previous to that circumstance you allude to.-- — 
I never did, because I depended upon the officer in the port to do so, and 
I was exceedingly wrong to do so, as it turned out. . i j 

Has there been any deduction ever made by your correspondents in England 
from you, on the score of under quality ? — Not that I am aware of. 

Have you never received complaints from the London merchants, of the 
butter not answering the quality described ?— I have received complaints of the 
whole of the Dundalk inspection. 

Of your own ?— Never that mine was inferior to that of any other shipper: 
Have you received complaints of the butter not equalling the quality that you 
exported it for?— Of the Dundalk inspection I have generally, but not of my 
own more than other shipments. 

What merchants do you sell butter to in London /—To almost every mer- 
chant in London ; I have sold to a great many merchants in London. 

You say there were complaints sent to you from London of the Dundalk 
butter ; do you mean the butter you had shipped?— The butter I had shipped, 

and otWs. 1 j I j A • 

How do you distinguish that butter, of which you altered the mark, alter it 
was put upon it, from the other butter of which you did not alter the mark r 
The butter I re-inspected myself; I put my own name and shipped it as West- 
meath, and got four shillings a firkin more. 

The Committee are to understand you did put your own brand upon some 
butter? — I did on Westmeath. 

Did you not state, that you did not put your name on any ? — That was not 
the custom of the port to put a merchant’s name upon a cask of butter; it was 
shipped with the craner’s brand and Dundalk upon it ; but, upon two occa- 
sions, 1 shipped about two thousand as Westmeath butter, that is, butter 
denominated Westmeath butter. . , . , 

When you put those Westmeath brands, are the Committee to understand 
you put your own brand on butter that was not Westmeath butter A was 
equally good and fine, I have put my own brand upon it ; if it was free from salt, 
and similar to the Westmeath butter. . 

You branded it as Westmeath butter, it being free from salt and similar to 
the Westmeath butter r — The chief part of it was free from salt, and was similar 
to the Westmeath butter. , . 

Have you ever branded a single cask as Westmeath, knowing it not to be 
40(3. D d 4 Westmeath 
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Westmeath butter ? — 1 cannot say that I did know it was all Westmeath butler ; 

IV. Kiernan. but if I found it equally good, 1 put that brand on it, with my own name. 

Have you ever branded any with “ Westmeath,” that was bought in Ban- 
♦ bridge ? — I never bought any there. 

^ ^ ■ Did you ever brand any which you bought in Cavan ? — Yes, On some that 

I bought at Cavan and Oldcastle ; and very probably some of that was West- 
meath butter, though it was sold at Oldcastle; that is not unfrequent. 

All the other butters you sold with the qualities marked by yourself, were in 
point of fact, sent forward, as if the mark had been the mark of the inspector?— 
Yes ; that had not served it much, 1 believe. 

Do the coopers put their names upon the firkins? — They do. 

Were you able to ascertain the cooper upon each of those fraudulent super- 
tared firkins? — Yes, I have got their names. 

Those coopers you say give a douceur at the beginning of the season? — So 
I have understood from my buyers. 

Who pays it ; do Flood and Brady pay it ? — No, the coopers do to the deputy 
weigh-master in the interior. 

Did these coopers tell you that they paid it themselves? — P. Flood and 
J. Brady told me, that was the course of the inland trade. 

Are the Committee to understand, that your statement as to the inland 
market is formed on the report of Flood and Brady, those fraudulent buyers?— 
Not altogether so ; I think the postmaster of Ballyjamesduff corroborated' it 
two years ago to me. 

Did you. state that you detected frauds in Dundalk yourself? — I did. 

Did you make any representation to any of the authorities in Dundalk 
in consequence? — I did, to the craner. 

What were the frauds you detected? — Firkins weighing eighteen and nine- 
teen pounds, branded only thirteen. 

Whose fault was that? — The fault of the weighmasters in Cavan, Ballynagh, 
&c. who lent the brands in the beginning of the season to the coopers. 

Then you. complained to one weigh-master of another? — I did. 

Did you complain to any justice of the peace of the grievance ? — I did ; 
I complained to the weighmaster at Dundalk, who is a justice of the peace. 

Did you make a complaint to him in his character of a justice of the peace ? — 
Notin his character of a justice of the peace singly. 

How many justices of the peace are there in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
dalk? — In the neighbourhood of the town there are a good many, but the 
business was done by the weighmaster, who was our town sovereign. » 

Is there no justice of the peace besides him in the town ? — There is 
Mr. Findley, about a mile and a half. 

Who is sovereign of Dundalk ? — Mr. Jocelyn ; but he is unwell. 

Who is the deputy sovereign ? — Mr.Biggar, the deputy weigher, was then 
deputy. 

Did you ever bring any individual case in any market with which you have 
been concerned, before any justice of the peace.'to have it remedied or punished? 
— Yes, I did. 

State the case ? — I did to Mr, Jocelyn. 

Of whom did you complain to Mr. Jocelyn? — Of the inspector and the 
weigh-master at Dundalk collectively. 

What was the specific fact you charged them, with ?— That the inspections 
were very slovenly. 

The Committee ask for a specific charge ? — That he did not attend to super 
tares, that was my first complaint. 

Did you state a particular super tare?— Yes, I brought the head of the very 
cask that was returned from Manchester with nie. 

Did Mr. Jocelyn summon him before him ? — I think he did. 

Did he investigate the case? — I brought a charge of super tares against the 
inspector and the weigh-master collectively ; I did it in writing, and what Mr, 
Jocelyn did subsequently, I cannot tell. 

It was against the yveigh-master, and against the inspector? — Yes. 

Is the inspector a legal officer ; is he so appointed?— Me i.s appointed by the 
weigh-master. 

Does 
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Does the law recognize any person as a legal officer besides the weigh-master ? Mr. 

— The weigh-master never inspects a firkin of butter in Dundalk. 

Are you aware, whether any inspector appointed by the weigh-master, is a ' 

legal officer?— Indeed I am not, for I never read the Act of Parliament in my * 
life; I complained of both to Mr. Jocelyn. ‘ ® 

You complained of the weigh-master for super tares ? — I did, and slovenly 
inspection. 

Was it the weigh-master of Dundalk you complained of? — It was, and the 
inspector at the same time. 

Had he tared the cask ? — He ought to have tared it I suppose, as he was paid 
for doing so, I believe. 

Where did the cask come from ? — From some part of the county of Cavan ; 

I do not know immediately where. 

Ought all the casks that come from the county of Cavan to be tared by the 
weigh-master at Dundalk ? — They ought to be minutely examined. 

Is not there a weigh-master at Cavan ? — Yes. 

Ought not a portion of those to be tared by him r — It appears so ; and I 
have already stated, that the marks of country weigh-masters were so fraudulent, 
no one would take butter upon them. 

Are the Committee to understand that you made a complaint of the Dundalk 
weigh-master’s super tare, on a cask of which he might or might not be the 
person who marked the tare? — He never marks the tare, but it is for not 
detecting the false tares I brought the charge against him. 

How is it possible for the weigh-master to detect the super tares in a cask 
without emptying the butter? — Any person acquainted with the boring of 
butter, the moment he puts his piercer into it, will know it is a false tared cask j 
for the bottom end is stuck in five and six inches deep into the body of the firkin ; 
and the wood being thicker than usual, the moment the piercer goes down, 
the inspector knows it by the depth the piercer goes down in the firkin, and it 
is his duty and not the buyer, to attend to those things ; for I paid in one year, 
three hundred pounds for cranage, &c. 

You pay to one person for taring the cask before it is filled?— I have nothing 
to do with the cask before it is filled. 

Is not the tare marked by a legal authority before it is filled? — In the way 
I have stated it is done. 

Is it not marked by legal authority ? — I cannot say, whether it is by a legal 
authority or not, it is done in that manner. 

Do you conceive it the duty of the weigh-master to empty every cask, with- 
out a demand being made ? — I think it is his duty, if he is not competent to 
detect false tare without it. 

If he were to strip every cask, would not that be a matter of complaint by 
every butter buyer ? — Not the least. 

Do you not think that the doing so would injure the butter ? — No, not at all. 

You say that the head of the cask was sent from Manchester, with a complaint 
of super tare ? — It was. 

Was the super tare upon that cask any part of the proceeding on your part, 
as an export merchant, complained of, and for which you were obliged to refund 
to the amount of 128 L ? — That cask formed a part of the 128 /. the bottom of 
which I showed to Mr. Jocelyn. 

Did that complaint against you, subjecting you to a re-payment of 128 1. come 
against you from one house, or from different houses ? — It came from different 
houses. 

Where were those houses? — In Manchester, Preston, Liverpool, London 
and Glasgow. 

Did you resist the payment of that 128 /. ? — Certainly not. 

Was the whole of that 128 1. charged against you, and paid by you in 
the transactions of one season? — It was, and 1 lost the money by the inland 
butter dealers, who had been up to their necks in those frauds, with the inspec- 
tors at Cavan, &c. 

How long had those men been doing business for you ? — They had bought 
butter for one another to the year 1817- 

Are they in your employment now ?— No ; I am not in the trade at 
present. 

Were they up to the time of your quitting the trade ? — Yes, they were. 

40G. E e In 
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In what year did you pay this money ? — In 1823. 

When did you quit the trade? — In 1824. 

You have stated, that the coopers put their names upon the casks ? They 
did, with hot iron. 

You are, of course, able to state who the coopers are who sold you the 
over-tared casks ? — I have their names. 

Did you make any claim against them for this ? — I did not, because they 
were not worth claiming on } they could not pay so many farthings. 

You paid the 128/. charged upon you, but you never made a. com- 
plaint against tlie persons with whom the fraud originally commenced ? — They 
could not pay me 128 farthings } they are fraudulent persons in the county of 
Cavan, who openly rob the persons who have to do with them. 

Did they injure you? — I lost considerably by them. 

Would it not be worth while exposing them? — Why should I take that 
trouble. 

Do not you think it would be worth while, for the sake of your own cha- 
racter, to expose them? — The payment of the 128/. was sufficient for the 
people at Manchester, London and Glasgow ; that was all they asked for. 

Was not the payment of the money, upon that complaint or remonstranccj 
a proof that you were the fraudulent person, rather than the others? — I con- 
ceive, that a person, knowing how the trade was and is conducted, could not 
put that question. 

Did not you think it necessary for your own character, to show where the 
fraud oiTginated ? — My agents, in Liverpool and Manchester, Preston and 
London, deducted the money from my account current, and paid it to the 
buyers of the butter, as a matter of course. 

Would it not have been important for your own character to proceed against 
these coopers, to show that they were the delinquents, and not you ? — I went 
to Mr. Jocelyn, with the head of the firkin, and told him that it was necessary 
for him to get a proper and an efficient man, to detect those tares ; that if he 
did not do so, I would employ a cooper at my own expense, which I before 
mentioned I was under the necessity of doing, having found that the officer 
did not do his duty in that respect, and which cost me 30/. every season. 

Would it not have been important for your own character to proceed against 
these coopers, to show that they were the delinquents, and not you ? — It would, 
if they had been men of property to proceed against. 

Suppose them to be ever so insolvent, as a matter demanded by your own 
character, would it not have been important ? — My character was redeemed 
when I paid the money to the houses in Manchester, and they knew who com^ 
mitted the frauds. 

Do you mean to say, that repaying the amount of a loss by fraud, is a suf- 
ficient protection against the imputation of having committed it ? — The houses 
in Manchester knew it was no fraud of mine. 

How did they know that ? — Because they have told me so since. 

Did not you say, your agents at Liverpool, &c. deducted that from your 
account current, in spite of you ? — Yes, of course ; they did so, without even 
consulting me. 

Did you make any remonstrance against that deduction ? — I did not remon-r 
strate against it, for I could not remonstrate against it. 
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Vemris, 5® die Mali, 1826. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES GRANT, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. William Kkrnan, again called in ; and further Examined. 

WOULD you recommend the removal of all weigh-masters and inspectors, and Mr. 

leave the butter trade quite unrestricted ? — I would. W.Kiemai 

Do you think in that case a sense of character would operate on both buyers and ' v-. — 

sellers to prevent fraud ? — I am sure it would. 5 May. 

Do you think that a person who would attempt to commit frauds now, would be 
less likely to make the same attempt if the present restrictions were removed ? — 

He would not be a bit less; the person who would commit fraud now would con- 
tinue; but a different class of men would get into the trade; in fact, there is no 
respectable man in Dublin that buys butter, or any where else ; I mean in the three 
markets that I am acquainted with, Dublin, Dundalk and Newry, only one re- 
spectable shipper now. I know nothing about the southern markets at all. 

In the event of the restrictions being removed, do you think it would be incum- 
bent on a respectable merchant to detect and expose fraud, wherever or by whom- 
soever attempted? — I think it would ; but I think the shipper would endeavour to 
ship a very fine article to secure a future business. 

Do you not think it equally incumbent, under the present system, upon respectable 
merchants to endeavour to check fraud ? — I do think so; but at the same time it 
would be useless now, when the article goes forward with the general brand of a 
port, and not of an individual. 

Do you conceive that a merchant who connives at a system of long continued 
fraud can be deemed a respectable merchant? — If the practice of the port warrants 
openly the alteration of brands, why should not one merchant do so as well as 
another. 

The question does not allude to the alteration of brands ; do you conceive that 
a merchant who connives at a system of long continued fraud can be deemed a re- 
spectable merchant ? — If I answered that question directly, I would say not. 

Do you think, that a merchant who not only connives at frauds in others, but 
makes such frauds a source of profit to himself, should be considered a respectable 
merchant ? — I think he should not. 

Do your butter-buyers act as your agents, or as independent tradesmen buying on 
their own account, at their own risk, and selling to you at a profit what they have 
bought from the farmers ? — Entirely on their own account, and for their own profit 
exclusively. 

Do you consider them respectable and solvent persons ?— -They are solvent 
persons, but I do not consider them respectable. 

Do they form a distinct class of tradesmen between you and the butter-maker? 

— They do, decidedly. 

You stated that in the Cavan markets, any surplus butter above the regular 
weight is not allowed to the farmer, but is given to the buyer? — It is. 

You have stated that you have known such surplus to amount to seventeen 
pounds out of a firkin? — I have. 

Do you mean to say that the poor farmer was defrauded of that quantity ? 

— I mean to say he was not paid for one pennyworth of it. 

Do you conceive that equivalent to fraud ? — It is a regulation of the market. 

Do you conceive it to be a. fair or a fraudulent regulation? — I think it is a frau- 
dulent regulation, but it is the practice Of the market. 

Have you ever remonstrated with any person in authority against such plunder 
of the poor? — I have written letters. 

Are you satisfied that such conduct in the butter-buyers arose from the corrupt 
consideration of the bribe you have already stated to have been given ? — I have 
already stated that it was under the sanction of the Act of Parliament, which says 
that no quantity above seventy pounds is payable. 

Have you ever claimed any thing from your butter-buyers for the super -tares 
charged to you by.ynur Engli^ correspondents ? — Never a shilling. 

VV hy have you not made such a claim ? — Because it ought to. have been dwhicted 
106. Ee 2 at 
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at the time, to enable the man who sold me the butter to come back, if he could, on 

W- Kieman. the farmer. , • 5 t-u • u 1 

, / Is that the only reason why you have not made any claim ?— 1 hat is the only 

5 May, reason ; we bought it with its imperfections upon its head. 
i8«6. Being persons making a profit on the goods sold to you, were they not as respon- 

sible to you for any loss upon a deficiency of weight in the thing sold, as you were 
to the English merchant?— Indeed I suppose if I had gone to law with them 
I might have recovered it. 

Had you not, in point of fact, the same right to charge the super-tares to youi 
butter-buyers that the English merchant had to charge them to your— I should think 
I had the same right ; but the English merchant deducted it from my agents, who 
sell the butter, whereas we pay down to the inland seller immediately when the 
butter is weighed, and there is an end of the transaction. 

Had you not an opportunity, upon the next payment, to stop the super-tares 
upon a former contract?— No, because after I purchased that butter it would not 
be sold, perhaps, for four months. ■ l u 

Had not you an opportunity, from the next bargain, to deduct Irom them the 
amount of super-teires with which you had been charged ? — 1 had a right, but I did not 
know it for four months after ; it is sometimes exported six months before it is sold. 

Had not you the right of doing that upon the first bargain you made after you 
knew of the super-lares ?~The super-tares are never charged till the end of the 
season. 

Had you not a right to charge them at the commencement of the next season r — 
Yes ; but it would not be worth the expense of going to law. 

Where a fraud has been committed to such an amount, do not you think that a 
respectable man should be anxious to remove the imputation from himself, even 
though he were to derive no pecuniary reimbursement for the investigation r— He 
might, only for the trouble of going to law, and the expense of it. 

Do you mean to say, that your character is not worth the trouble of the investiga- 
tion r—My own character was retrieved by paying the loss to the English merchants 
on demand. 

Was your own character retrieved by being charged with a fraud, by submitting 
to the charge of fraud, and by refunding the money levied under that charge ol fraud ? 
— It was, when I made an explanation to my Liverpool and London agents how 
super-tares occurred. 

Must not the fraud of the super-tares have been committed either by you, by the 
butter-buyer, or by the butter-maker? — It was not committed by me. 

Must not it have been committed by one of the three: — It was not ; it was com- 
mitted by the country cooper, who deceived us all, and who would deceive any 
purchaser. 

You submitted to refund the amount to the merchant, and did not demand any 
reimbursement either from the butter-maker, the butter-buyer, or the cooper ? — I did 
not, because the expense of recovering it would be more than ii8/. from so many 
farmers or coopers. 

You have stated that the only advantage you derived frorn^ the Cavan marking 
was, that the surplus butler was not charged to you?— That is the only ad- 
vantage. 

Did you charge such surplus butter to the English merchant, or did you allow him 
the same advantage you yourself derived? — I always charged the English merchant 
with the surplus. 

Must not the English merchant have weighed every firkin of butter, to ascertain 
the super-tare?— I should think he must; but I would have had that trouble. 

Did you ever repay to the butter-makers or the butter-buyers any part of the 
surplus produce of which you state they have been plundered ? — I never did, for 
1 had no concern with the butter-makers whatever. 

Did you ever repay, either to the butter-buyers or the butter-makers, or any 
other of the parties concerned, any part of that surplus produce of which you state 
they had been plundered ? — I did not, because I gave them more for the butter, in 
consequence of the over-weights, than the natural price of the day of sale for light 
packages. 

Are the Committee to understand that you remonstrated against the system of 
plunder, but you yourself participated in the profits of it? — I never participated in 
any profit ; I lost near 5,000/. by the trade ; I never had any profits, and conse- 
quently 1 could not participate in them. 

You 
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You took the surplus which was plundered, to use your own word, from the Mr. 
poor, without paying for it ; you charged that surplus produce to your merchant, li'.Kiernan. 

and you did not refund to any person any of the money you received for that '' ' — 

surplus produce? — I did not buy any butter from the makers in Cavan, I bought 5 Mny, 
from the inland dealer, and 1 allowed the inland dealer three to four shillings per * 
hundred weight for butter having over-weights in it, more than for butter that had 
not the full weight in it. I lost considerably for several years from the butter trade, 
arising from the defect of the present law, as I believe. 

The name of each cooper is branded upon the cask ? — It is. 

There was, therefore, no difficulty in ascertaining the cooper, in case of a super- 
tare on a cask? — None in the world. 

What London merchant do you deal w’ith in butter? — I do not deal now with 
any batter merchant, for I am out of the trade since 1823. 

You mean to say that you have done no business in the trade since 1 823 ? — Not 
directly myself. 

Indirectly have you ? — Indirectly I have acted as a shipper in the port of Dun- 
dalk, for some houses there who could not negociate their own bills, and who gave 
me a per centage for the negociation of their bills. 

Under whose name were those firkins shipped?-- Under the name of the pro- 
prietors, John Brady and Patrick Flood ; not under my name ; when I was in the 
trade, no name was put on the cask. 

Did you not put your name on the casks ? — Nothing but. Westmeath’s. 

What London merchants did you deal with when you were in business? — 1 dealt 
with Mr. Yates, and with Mr. William Allan, of Queen Hithe, and others. 

Did you deal with Mr. Harden? — No. 

Had you ever any dealings with Mr. Ogilby ? — Not directly ; I had indirectly. 

Are they respectable merchants, do you know? — They are consignees; butters 
are consigned to them, but they are not butter merchants. 

Are they cheesemongers ?— They are not. 

What are they? — They are Irish agents. 

Do you mean to say that Mr. Harben is not a cheesemonger?— 'Mr. Flarben is 
a cheesemonger, but 1 never had any dealings with Mr. Harben. 

Do you know Mr. William Allan, of Elbow-lane? — I do j William Allan, of 
Elbow-lane, is an agent for the sale of butter, &c. 

Are you aware of the character your brand had in the London market when you 
were in the trade? — My brand generally sold about two shillings and three shiDings 
nnder Newry brands, and perhaps five to six shillings under Belfast, and frequently 
about the same rate as Waterford butter. 

Are you aware what was the charact^ of your brand in comparison with other 
brands from the very same market? — Mine was considered better. 

Better than any other ?- Better than any other, and about three shillings under Newry. 

You have stated that you have travelled into the different markets to ascertain 
the truth of the butter-buyers reports? — I have. 

You of course took a great deal of trouble to remedy the grievances? — I did; 

I went to the expense in 1823 of getting three or four hundred papers printed and 
published. 

With all the labour you have taken to regulate the butter markets, you state, 
that you never thought it necessary to read the Act of Parliament by which the 
butter trade was regulated ? — I state positively, I have never read the Act of Par- 
liament, except one clause. 

Do not you think that a reformer of the law should at least make himself 
acquainted with the law he intends to reform ? — I do not consider myself a re- 
former of the law ; I have lost a great deal by the trade. 

To what extent?— I have lost 5,000 1 . by the butter trade. 

Have all the shippers of butter from Dundalk been similarly unfortunate? — They 
are every man ruined, and every honest man that ever enters the trade again will 
be ruined, unless the law is altered, in my opinion. 

Do you confine that to Dundalk ? — 1 confine it to the ports that I know. I beg 
to be understood, that the ports of Dublin, Dundalk and Newry, are the only ports 
that I am acquainted with. 

Do you mean to apply that observation to Dublin, Newry and Dundalk ? — That 
is my opinion. 

Did not you state that you did not know what the regulations were? — I know 
too well the regulations. 

^ 06 , E e 3 Did ■ 
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Did not you stale that you never read the law at all ? — 1 mean the practised 
regulations of the butter trade in Dundalk, I am well acquainted with. 

Then the subject you find fault with is not the law of the land, but the practice 
of the Dundalk market? — And the Dublin and Newry markets also. 

'I'hen it is the habit of the market and not the law that you disapprove of?— 

I can slate specific instances of fraud. 

Is it the law regulating the butter trade, or the practices in the different markets, 

that you disapprove of ?— It is the practices that I complain of. 

Does that necessarily require an alteration of the law ? — Yes, if the law is not 
sufficient to detect and correct all those abuses. 

How can you ascertain whether it is sufficient without making a trial? — I have 
not made a trial. 

If you made a trial, and found the present law sufficient to correct all the abuses 
of which you complain, in that case would you think an alteration of the law neces- 
sary?— I would not if the law was effectual. 

Can the law be effectual without some person puts it in force? — I suppose not. 
Amidst all the trouble you took, and all the searches you made, it never occurred 
to you to see what the regulation of the Act of Parliament was, and to enforce that 
retrulation?— No; I understood that the Butter Act was a very loose one. 

”vVhat are the names of the two buyers you had at Cavan? — The chief buyers 
1 had were John Brady and Patrick Flood ; they have now become large shippers, 
but they are ruined also. 

Since what time have they become large shippers ? — From 1823; they shipped 
a great deal of butter last season, I believe. 

Upon your quitting trade in 1823, upon your own account, your Cavan buyers 
became large shippers on their own account? — Yes. 

They were your butter-buyers in the market of Cavan during the whole period 
you were a butter exporter ? — They were not my buyers, but they were men that 
I always dealt with ; I took every thing that they bought, but they bought for them- 
selves exclusively. 

Will you be so good as to explain to the Committee, having ascertained the 
fraudulent mode of butter-buying of those two individuals, how it came to pass that 
you continued them as your Cavan buyers during the whole period that you were 
m the butter trade ? — Because they were the most extensive inland dealers that were 
to be found, and because, if I did not buy butter from them, others would gladly 
do so. 

You state that those persons are all ruined? — They are all now ruined. 

You stated, that no honest man that you knew had succeeded under the present 
regulations of the butter trade? — In the ports 1 am acquainted with, but there are 
ports that I would make an exception. 

Have you ever heard of any merchants in the town of Belfast that were engaged 
in the butter trade ? — The most respectable men in Ireland are engaged in the trade 
in Belfast. 

Have you ever heard of merchants in Belfast being very successful, and realizing 
fortunes in trade? — I have, but not in the butter trade; I know that the most 
respectable men in Ireland are in the butter trade in Belfast, but they have not made 
fortunes in the butter trade. 

Have you any reason to suppose that the men who are engaged in the butter 
trade in those places where the law is enforced could not be successful in the trade ? 
— As far as I am able to judge, I think it has been a very unfortunate pursuit, but 
1 know that the Belfast crane is an exception to most others, for I know it is very 
properly managed. 

How is the market of Dundalk supplied with butter? — It has become a very 
large market ; I suppose, from 15,000 only it has come up to about 30,000 firkins 
annually. 

Who are the sellers principally in that market? — They are those large inland 
dealers and some farmers ; but not many farmers, for the county of Louth is more 
agricultural than feeding. 

Then the merchants of Dundalk who export butter are under the necessity of 
buying from those dealers what they want ? — They cannot buy from any body else, 
they must buy from them, or buy none. 

Then the price that the merchant gives at Dundalk is the market price of the 
day in an open market?— Ye.s. 

Then, in point of fact, could you or any other merchant derive any benefit from 

V V any 
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atiy fraud committed by those inland buyers at the country markets ? We could 

not participate at all in it. 

Were the other merchants at Dundalk equally well acquainted with the manner 
in which those frauds were committed ? — The deputy weigh-master was a larger 
buyer last year than any other, he was perfectly acquainted with all this system. 

Do many of those inland buyers reside at Dundalk ?~About seventeen or twenty 
sell their butter there. ^ 

Do they all act upon the same plan of obtaining influence with theweigh-masters 
and tasters in the country markets? — Very many of them do. 

In what way do they manage to obtain influence with the weigh-masters and 
tasters r — In fact they told me that they bribed the weigh-master and inspector in 
the inland towns to make all the butter that they bought thirds. 

Do you mean that they gave them money ? — Yes, they told me so; the dealers 
told me so. 

Do they obtain an influence also over the weigh-masters of the markets as well as 
over the inspectors and tasters ? — They do in the inland towns, but not in the ports. 

How do they obtain that influence ?— By a douceur, I was told. 

To what e}ttent can the weigh-master in a country market injure a farmer ? He 

can injure him 1 8 8rf. acwt. 

How do you make out that? — If those men who are favourites of his own attend 
the inland markets, they call upon him in the morning and say, “ We want a large 
quantity of butter to-day, you know that we are in the habit of attending this market; 
h^’e is a strange man coming here from such a market, and of course you must keep 
him out oftliis market.*’ — “ I will do all I can for you.” The consequence is, that 
butter, which I have understood to be very good firsts, they have shown me the 
firkins, and said, “ Now what do you think we got that for ; we got that for thirds 
in Arvagh.” “ Well,” said I, “ it is a fraudulent trade.” They deduct i8 8 d. 
a hundred off the seller. I have frequently said it is a fraudulent and unlucky busi- 
ness, and it must be attended with misfortune when such practices as these exist; 
it is a trade that no man should continue in. ’ 

How can the weigh-master, in executing the duty of weighing butter, injure the 
farmer? — The weigh-master is the head officer; he is over the inspector in all the 
inland towns, and unless he is a participator with the inspector, the thing cannot be 
done effectually ; that is, they cannot make thirds of first butter. 

Supposing an English house was to send an agent into a country market, and that 
agent was directed to act strictly upon honest principles, what chance would he have 
ofobtaining butter in competition with the other buyers? — He could not at all enter 
the market in competition with them, the butter would be made first quality, and he 
would have to pay for it as first ; it would be a sort of madness for an English agent 
to go to buy butter in the interior of Ireland. 



Is it not the practice very much of late for persons carrying on trade in England, 
to send agents throughout Ireland to buy up the goods they have occasion for? 
— Not butter. 

Is it not the practice with respect to other commodities? — It is with respect to 
wheat, barley and oats. 

Is that a practice that is beneficial to the farmers and landlords of Ireland ? — No 
doubt it is, and the practice makes Dundalk the dearest corn market in all Ireland. 

Would it, in your opinion, be attended with advantage to the butter trade, if the 
difficulties you have described in the way of English buyers attending the markets 
were removed ? — I am decidedly of opinion, that it would make the trade free, open 
and accessible, which it is not at present, and that the farmers would get a better 
price, and that the landlords would get more rent, and all parties benefit. 

Would it, in your opinion, be of advantage to the butter trade if the farmers who 
make considerable quantities of butter could send their own butter direct without 
the interference of merchants or inspectors, to be exported by steam-boats into 
England? — I should think it would. 

' Do you think that practicable? — Now that the exchange is done away with, 
I think large men like Mr. O’Grady, that was examined here, that have 200 or 300 
firkins of butter, might do so. 

Would that apply to the small farmers in the interior of Ireland ? — No. 

Are not the small farmers in Ireland much more numerous than the more exten- 
^>ve farmers ? — They are in the counties I am acquainted with. 

Would it not be a matter of convenience to the country buyers, after purchasing 
the butter of the small farmers, to be able to send their butter ilirectly and expedi- 
■ 406 . E e 4 tiously 
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tiously by steatn-boats into the English market, without it being atopped to be 
inspected at the ports of Ireland?— -Indeed T think it would, the same as the dealers 
in brown linens ; they take their goods now through all the north of England mar- 
kets ; the same might be done as to butter, and eflectually. ! 

Have you ever considered what the average charge may be upon a hundred 
wei<?ht of butter, arising from the different charges that are made in the markets in 
the'^interior as well as at the out-ports?— I have; there is Hd. for weighing 
and inspecting, there is lod. taken otf the farmer for cooperage, and 3</. per tirkin 

What^piace are you speaking of ?— Everywhere, I mean, in the northern markets ; 
there is for weighing and inspecting in the inland towns, and then there 
is \od. deducted from the farmer for cooperage, and then there is the port 
inspection again, which is 3^.; if you put that down on seventy pounds 
butter, you will see how much it is on a hundred ; it is about three shillings a 

hundred. u j j • l 

What do you suppose would be the average charge for every hundred weight of 
butter sold in the markets of Ireland?—! can only speak of the markets I am 
acquainted with, 1 am not acquainted with the southern markets at all. 

Have you ever calculated what the total produce of those charges would be upon 
all the butter sold in Ireland ?— 1 could calculate it, I am quite aware of the nor- 
thern shipments : the port of Newry is the largest in the north ; the amount of 
shipments there last year was 8o,ooo firkins, at Belfast the amount was 66,000, at 
Dundalk the amount was 34,000, at Sligo it was 30,000 ; we generally put down 
Coleraine and Derry together, but the Coleraine butter is better than the Derry; 
the amount at Coleraine and Derry was 20,000, so that there are very nearly 
240,000 firkins shipped from the province of Ulster at these ports. 

What do you conceive the amount of the fees upon that quantity will come 

to ? ^The sum is nearly 9,000/. for the northern ports, this useless burthen. 

bo you understand that that sum of nearly 9,000/. which you say is charged 
upon the export of butter, in the shape of fees, from the province of Ulster, is not 
authorized by law ? — I understand it is not authorized by law. 

Are you prepared to say that those charges of 8 d. for weighing and inspect- 
ing, and }od. for coopering, at the inland markets of the north of Ireland, are 
generally made?— I slate that they are generally made. 

Are you acquainted with the market of Strabane?—! know a little of it, it is 
a poor market. 

Do you know what charge is made there r— It is quite an insignificant market; 

* indeed it is not a butter market. 

Do you know the charges there? — No. I am acquainted with Enniskillen, that 
is an extensive butter market. 

Those charges then form a heavy tax upon the butter trade of Ireland ? — They 
do, inasmuch as I have stated ; they are about that sum. 

And to a certain amount operate to the injury of the Irish trade, in competitlob 
with the Dutch trade in the foreign ports where the two butters meet? — No doubt 
of it, that part of it that goes to London ; but there is no Dutch butter sold in 
Lancashire, not a single firkin, and the Lancashire market is very extensive ; the 
Lancashire market consumes nearly the whole of all the butter I have stated, and 
about 40,000 firkins that were imported from the south of Ireland in the com- 
mencement of the season ; I think Lancashire consumes about 3-20,000 casks, and 
no Dutch. 

Can you tell what annual profits the weigh-masters make in the country markets ? 

Since the agitation of the butter law in this House, the profits in some of the 

cranes have been very much reduced ; now the great fortune that was made in 
Newry by the system of super -taring was entirely given up all of a sudden; the 
very moment that this question was agitated in the House of Commons, that 
moment the fines on super-tares were dropped, as 1 have stated : I saw an instance 
where a firkin happened to be six pounds falsely tared, and the cooper exacted 
a fine of lod. apound, which was the price of the butter at the day; that, with 
a new cask, altogether amounted to 8 4</. fine on the unfortunate seller. 

Then in point of fact, was it the case that all the abuses were in some degree 
checked by merely tlie agitation of this question in Parliament? — Ihose very great 
abuses were. 

Do you mean that that took place this year? — No; in 1824 the system was 
given up of fining per lb, for super-tares. ■ 

Yoa 
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You are confining your observations to Newry ? — Yes, to Newry. 

Is it the case that all the abuses are given up throughout the country markets ? 
— None of the inland abuses are at all given up. 

Have you any. idea of the total amount of those charges that are paid throughout 
.Ireland among all the weigh-masters ? — I have given a statement of what it will 
•be per hundred weight upon the northern ports; but I can say nothing about the 
southern markets at all. 

What have you ever heard as the highest emoluments receiijed by a weigh- 
master? — I have heard that the craner of Newry made 2,400/. in 1822. 

How do you know that? — I was so informed in the crane of Newry. 

Were you ever informed of that by the weigh-master himself? — Not by the 
Newry craner. 

From what authority did you hear k?— From a particular friend of the late 
Mr. Carlisle,' who was weigh-master. 

What is the difference between the weigh-master and the craner? — The weigh- 
master and craner are all one. 

Is the quantity of butter sold at Newry so great as to make the office- of weigh- 
master worth 500 1. a year?— It is, much more. 

Would you say it is worth 800 /. a year ? — 1 am certain it is worth 900 L a year ; 
the expenses are not more than J25/. a year altogether ; that is what the deputy 
inspector gets, and the assistant porters get about 125 /. together ; but I believe the 
crane is worth about 900/. a year, independent of that. 

Do you know it from any decided authority r — I know it as well as I know any 
thing relating to my own business, and from having heard it often admitted by all 
the parties connected with the crane, and by the friends of the craner. 

How many thousand firkins are sold in a year in Newry? — The year 1822 was 
•a very large year ; it was 1 1 1 or 11 2,000 firkins. 

How many are sold in Dundalk ? — About 33 or 34,000. 

How many in Derry ? — About 24 or 25,000 in Derry and Colerain. 

- How many in Belfast ?— 66,000 I believe this year. 

Are you acquainted with the butter markets in the county of Enniskillen r — I am 
acquainted with Enniskillen. 

Is that an extensive market? — A very large market. 

Are there similar abuses practised there to those you have described? — No, the 
casks are not so large ; there are none exceeding seventy pounds. 

What are the charges there? — Ten-pence for weighing and inspecting. 

Are there any complaints of the way in which the business of inspecting is done 
there?— I am not aware that there are ; I am not often there, but I know there is 
10 d. paid. 

Do you conceive that the weigh-master of Newry receives more than he is entitled to 
receive by law ? — I fancy, during the season of the super-tares, that he did much more. 

Has it been the practice there for the weigbrmaster at any time to receive more 
than he is legally entitled to ? — I do not know whether the exaction of those fines was 
legal or illegal. 

What did they amount to ? — ^To a very considerable sum ; to upwards of 2,000 1. 
in fines, fees, &c. : 

What are the charges upon a firkin of butter in Newry? — The regular charge is 
but 3^. per firkin. 

Supposing the total export of butter from Ireland to be 900,000 firkins, what 
would you, as a merchant, say, from your experience, would be the total amount of 
fees paid upon that quantity to the weigh-masters and inspectors in Ireland ? — It 
comes to above 1 00,000 /. 

How much do you reckon to be paid to the weigh-master and taster for each 
iirkin? — I put down 3^. per hundred weight as the cost of inland and port inspection, 
and unnecessary cooperage. 

The question put to you was, what would be the amount of the fees paid to the 
weigh-masters and tasters ? — I understood it otherwise ; I understood it to be as to 
■the general expense attending this quantity of butter by inland and port inspection. 

The question put to you was as to the amount of fees paid upon 900,000 firkins 
of butter, to the weigh-masters and the inspectors of butter ; what is your answer to 
that? — That is 100,000/. 

Y ou have just stated that you took into your calculation a v'ariety of other expenses 
besides the fees paid to the weigh-masters and inspectors ?—rAll the fees for port 
and inland inspectioa amount to above 1 oo,oo0 /. a year on butter. 
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Mr. At what rate do you take the fees payable to theweigh-masters and inspectors ?— 

W.Kierrum. A fee of 8 in the inland towns, 3d in the port, and lod. for cooperage. 

Nx- ^ Are you aware that those charges which you have stated to be taken by those 

•5 May, persons are illegal, to a very considerable extent? — I have distinctly stated that 
1826. j know nothing of the south of Ireland, I know nothing of the Cork inspection, 
nothing of the Waterford inspection ; I am confining my whole answer to the 
counties of Cavan, Monaghan, Meath, Westmeath and Louth. 

Is not your calculation of the sums received all over Ireland, made upon a calcu- 
lation of the charges in the Cavan market, and the others stated?— Yes. 

When you state that the charges amount to upwards of 100,000/., upon what 
principle is that calculation made?— Upon a calculation of the Cavan, Monaghan 
and Meath inspections. 

And Cavan you say is the worst market you know ? — Arvagh is the worst. 

Do not you calculate those charges upon the entire of the butter exported from 
Ireland ?— I was asked, supposing there were 900,000 firkins shipped, what the 1 
charges would amount to upon that quantity. j 

If the charges in Sligo upon fio,ooo firkins out of the whole number that has been 
mentioned are confined to 5 J d upon each firkin, would your calculation amount to 
the sum you have stated ?— It would not. 

If the charges at Belfast, Waterford and Cork, the three largest shipping ports in 
■Ireland, do not exceed 3d would your calculation amount to one tenth of 
what you have named ? — I should think it would ; but I beg leave to state that I 

Belfast is by no means so large a port as Newry for exporting butter, by 20,000 j 

firkins annually. 

In the country markets, is it the farmer or the buyer of butter that pays the fees 
to the weigh-master ? — It is the farmer, in the north of Ireland. ■ 

Do you think so much fraud and abuse could have existed in the butter trade 
of Ireland as you have described, if there had been no Act of Parliament to regulate 
it ? — I am certain we would correct all the frauds ourselves, for our own sakes ; I 
I am very confident that if the law was abolished, we would all emulate each other 
in putting forward a good commodity, similar to what we have done in provisions, 
where the competition is so great, and one manufacturer so emulous with another, 
that I have seen instances of 2S. 6 d. and 5 s. a. tierce more being paid to one 
person than another ; there are some respectable houses that get 5s.6s.ov7 s. more 
for the range of beef than others, and that arises from the competition of manufac- 
turers, and the result is, that there is nobody in the provision trade but most 
respectable men, a very different class from those who conduct the butter trade. 

Is it your opinion that the Act of Parliament has encouraged and extended 
fraud r — I will state how I think it has, under the mask of a general brand ; for 
instance, in the very town Hive in, a number of people go to the crane with their butter, 
because they can change the seconds to firsts,— they take advantage of the general 
'brand of the port of Dundalk ; whereas if the butter was shipped upon individual 
responsibility, and if the shipper had his name upon the cask, and his character 
personally at stake, no such thing could be done ; for a fraudulent person if he prac- I 
tised one fraud would never have an opportunity of practising another, inasmuch as ; 
no person in England would deal with him a second time. | 

Will you explain to the Committee how it has happened that you have been 
in the habit of putting your own individual mark upon the butter you have exported 
from Dundalk, called Westmeaths, and not upon other butter purchased by your 
friends Flood and Brady, and others, in the interior markets ? — My object was to 
bring the trade to the very point I am now stating. I would have had all the butter 
branded by the difterent shippers, with a view to show who committed frauds in the 
crane and who did not ; but bn bringing that butter to the English market, I found 
that I got but 3 5. and 45. a hundred' more for it than the general rubbish 
that was shipped under the crane inspection, and they had a decided advantage over 
■me to the amount of 3^. or 4 a hundred. 

’ Who had a decided advantage over you ? — All my opponents in the market ; and I 
I was obliged to come back to the old imperfect system, and to adopt the general 
practice of the crane at Dundalk and Newry. ! 

In point of faJ;t, did not the demand for the repayment of the 128 /. you have 
mentioned for super-tares, made against you from your English customers, attri- 
tmte to you individually as a butter exporter from Ireland the frauds that they had 
detected? — Not to me individually, because it is a general custom of country 
coopers to make casks with false tares, and to pass them if they can. 

At I 
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At the time, was it not imputed to you that you were the author of that imposi- 
tion ? — No ; the parties in England knew well that it rested with the cooper. 

Had you not been aware before this time of all those frauds being committed by 
the Cavan coopers ? — Not till that season. ’ ^ 

Did you never know before the year 1823 that those frauds had been committed 
in the inland markets? — Not as to coopers by the weigh-masters lending out their 
brands; and I thought they would have been corrected by the proper officer in the 
crane, which never was the case. 

You have been concerned largely in shipping beef? — I have. 

Has it ever happened that you have heard from abroad the character that your 
beef has borne?-— I have; and I will state an instance: the purser of the ship 
Victory used to make it a constant practice, when he returned from the Mediterra- 
nean, or any long voyage, to call upon the storekeeper at Portsmouth for my brand ; 
when I understood that that was the case, and that the purser discovefed that beef 
with some brands was better than others, and proved to be so, I can state here, 
positively, that I was induced by that circumstance to make the beef better and 
better. 

Is not the opinion that is entertained and expressed upon those shipments a check 
upon the exporting merchant, and a security for honest dealing?— No doubt it is ; 

[ for any man who values future prosperity, or future extent of business in any 
pursuit, will, if the article ,is bought upon his own individual responsibility, endea- 
vour to make it as good as it ought to be made. 

Would not the same motive operate in the butter trade as well as in the beef 
trade, if the trade were free ?-:-Decidedlv. 

Supposing that in England there continued to be the same quantity of Irish butter 
consumed, and in Ireland the same quantity of Irish butter made, would there be 
any difficulty in bringing Irish butter into English consumption, supposing there 
was no Act of Parliament for regulating the trade? — I think if there was no Act of 
Parliament that the article would improve under the brands of the individual 
shippers ; but there is another observation which I have to make, and that is, with 
respect to salt ; by the extension of steam navigation the necessity of salting butter 
in Ireland so highly, will be avoided. 

If it was stated to you that from three ports in Ireland, Cork, Waterford and 
Belfast, 610,000 firkins of butter are exported, the whole export from Ireland being 
no more than 900,000, and that at those three ports no more than 3</. the 
; fee, authorized by law, is taken, would you conceive yourself warranted in taking the 

charge upon the butter exported from Ireland, of the fees to inspectors and weigh- 
I masters, at 100,000?.? — Certainly not. 

You will observe that that 610,000 firkins constitutes two thirds of the butter 
, exported from Ireland, and that your calculation has been made upon 3^. being 

I taken upon each firkin ; whereas in those ports no more than is taken? — Yes, 

I that is my calculation. 

r Do you consider that you understand the interests of the butter-makers, buyers, 

and exporters of butter in the south of Ireland better than they do themselves ? — 
i I know nothing about the south of Ireland. 

j If a system of inspection is deemed necessary to be continued, is it your opinion 

1 I that it ought to be exclusively held at the place of export? — I am of that opinion, 
i that if there is an inspection it should be in the port of exportation ; but I am 

r also of opinion that the weigh-masters should be practical men, and that they should 

y not employ deputies to do business which is so intricate, and which requires so 

r much personal management and attention. 

e If they were so appointed, and were practical men, in your opinion would not 

J that establish a useful confidence in the English purchaser of Irish butter ? — I have 

b no doubt but it would. 

r Then, if an inspection at the ports were established upon the principle that you 

have stated, do you not think that such inspection would be useful to the interests of 
d the butter trade of Ireland ? — I think it would. 

il 

Mr. Parker Dunscombe, called in ; and Examined, 
e are you weigh-master of Cork ? — I am joint weigh-master. ' 

i" What is the law respecting the manufacture of butter casks in Cork? — They are 

d required to be of certain dimensions. 

y I Is there a penalty by law for making casks not of those dimensions ? — There is a 

I penalty of 10 4-. 

U I 406 Ff2 Are 
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Hr. Are the casks that come before you, in your capacity of weigh-master, all made 

Parker Dunscombe, of those dimensions? — In general the country casks none of them are, they are 

' ' much larger. tvt • • r 

Is the penalty of lo^. inflicted on each of those casks i"— No, it is not; tor 
■ ' we would keep out all the country butter if we were to resort to 

Is there any notice taken of those deviations from the law?— There is no parti- 
cular notice taken of them, because if we were to inflict the fine, all the butter from 
the country markets must be kept out. 

Is there no fine levied ? — Not for those measurements. 

Do you mean to say that all casks made in the country are passed by you as 
weigh-master? — If they are merchantable casks, and made of good sound seasoned 
oak, ash, sycamore or beech. 

Though they are not according to law?— Though they are not quite according to 
the measurement. 

Are there any fines levied upon casks? — Not for measurement; but if they are 
made of bad timber, and are not sufticiently stout to hold pickle, there is a penalty 
of 5 s. levied on them. 

In what way is that penalty levied?— Half of it goes to the governors of the 
Foundling Hospital, and half to the weigh-master. 

Before what tribunal is the person taken?— The thing is so plain that he can see 
it; it is.optional with him either to pay the penalty, or to carry it before the mayor 
of Cork. 

When he pays the fine optionally, it is not of course legally paid ? — 1 do not con- 
sider it legally paid, but it is the custom. 

He pays it without any conviction? — Yes; but it is the usage ever since the 
weigh-house has been established. 

Does not the law direct that it shall be paid upon conviction ? — It does ; but he 
pays ibhimself, without losing the time of going to the mayor, when he sees the 
case is so plain that he cannot resist it. 

Then it is a composition of the penalty ?— It is no composition, for he pays the 
full penalty. 

Supposing he refused to pay, what would happen.' — The cask would be carried 
to the mayor; if I was to brand it under the existing law, I would be liable to the 
same penalty for doing it. ^ 

Does not this fine, in point of fact, amount to a fee for the privilege of using 
casks that are not made according to law ?— Decidedly not ; because whenever the 
cask is a bad one, there is always a good cask put on that is capable of holding 
pickle, and made according to the provisions of the Act. 

Supposing the cask to be a good cask, but not according to the measurement 
prescribed by law, does not the person know that, by paying a certain sum, he can 
avoid a. prosecution for the penalty to which he is legally exposed? — No, he does 
not for there is never any penalty imposed on the ground of measurement. 

Is not the weigh-master liable to a penalty for allowing casks to pass that are 
not of the proper dimensions?— He is liable to a penalty for doing it, but we wish 
to use no severity. 

Then, in point of fact, you never enforce the provisions of the Act with respect 
to the size of the cask, if the cask in other respects is sound and well made ? — 
Never. 

Is it not your duty, as weigh-master, to take care that the laws regarding the 
butter trade are carried into effect?— Yes ; but if we were to exert them to the full, 
it would be almost impossible to do the business. 

Do you understand the law to be of that character, that there can be any justifi- 
cation for evading it on the part of a public officer ? — I have heard every one 
condemn that Act, coopers and merchants, and every one else, relating to the siae 
of casks. 

In actiii'f in this way you have not acted upon your own responsibility, but with 
the advice of the trade in general ? — Yes. 

Do you think that the advice of any individuals is a justification for the infrac- 
tion of an Act of Parliament ? — If I err it is certainly not an intentional error, 
because I could put money into my own pocket by inflicting the fine. 

if it went before the mayor, what would be the consequence ? — There would be 
a fine of jo.«. on it. 

You stated that one half of the penalty of 5.S. went to the Foundling Hospital, 
to whom does the other half go ? — To the w eigh-master. 

Out 
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Out of that half do you supply a sound cask for the bad one ? — No, I do not. Mr. 

When a line is paid for a bad cask, is there not a new cask put upon the butter ? Parker Dumcmbe. 

There is. ' v...- ' 

At whose expense ? — At the expense of the farmer. 5 M®yi 

If you brought the farmer before the mayor, what would you receive r I would 

receive 5s. ; 2s. 6«f. out of the 5^. goes to the governors of the Foundling Hospital, 
and 2 o'. 6 if. to the weigh-master. * ’ 

Then the Committee are to understand you to say that the law, which imposes 
a 105 . fine upon the measurement of the casks, is considered generally, in Cork 
to be inexpedient ? — It is. ' ’ 

The answer you have just given is applicable to the Local Cork Act ? — The 
2d of the King relates to the measurement, I think. 

Is that a local Act for the regulation of the butter trade at Cork ? — It is. 

Which is not applicable to the other ports of Ireland ? — It is not. 

You state that, in all cases of fines being imposed, half the fine goes to the 
Foundling Hospital and half to the weigh-master; have you invariably in all cases 
given one half to the charity? — Always, and the countryman’s name ; and the sum 
is annexed to the account that is given in, and the date. 

So that any error could be detected at once? — Yes. 

To what does the weigh-master’s proportion amount on an average of years ? 

It varies ; the first year I got into office the fines amounted to 260 and last year 
they amounted to 59/. only; I can’t say what the other weigh-masters fines 
amount to. 

Then is it your opinion that the operation of the law has prevented bad casks 
being brought to market ? — I am clear that it has, and that it has prevented fraud 
in a great measure. 

Is there any thing else with regard to the butter trade of Cork, in general, on 
which you would wish to give information to the Committee ? — I would beg 
to suggest, that the master coopers of Cork feel themselves by the last Act of Par- 
liament greatly aggrieved, because a journeyman, if he owes his employer the least 
spite or grudge, could ruin him with penalties, by cutting his cask a quarter of an 
inch less than the dimensions prescribed by law. 

Then it is the general wish in Cork that that law should be altered ? — It is gene- 
rally condemned by every one I know. 

How would you prevent frauds if that is repealed ? — What I have said only applies 
to the measurements. 

Supposing the butter trade to be left open, without any weigh-house or restriction, 
what do you think w'ould be the effect upon the butter trade of Cork ? — I do not think 
it could be managed; because butter is that kind of article that it could not be bought 
•by sample, and if it was to be carried from door to door, the boring of it would 
deteriorate the value of it : the merchant would be valuing it at his own value • he 
would have the advantage over a countryman : ^vhereas the inspectors are people 
w ho are competent judges of it, and they fix the fair value of the article between 
buyer and seller. 

You consider it an advantage both to the butter-maker and the butter-merchant 
to have that inspection? — Indeed I do. 



Mr. Henry Harbcn, called in; and Examined. 

YOU are acheesemonger, residing at Whitechapel?— I am. 

You are an extensive importer of butter from Ireland? — I am. ^ Henry Harbm. 

Do you frequently send lots of ten and twenty firkins into the country ?— Yes. 

Does the inspection by a public sworn officer, at the port from whence the butter 
comes to you, give you confidence as to its being secured against fraud ? — We would 
rather deal in those butters that are so inspected than in those which have not such 
inspection ; we deal in butters from Cork, Limerick and Belfast with greater confi- 
dence than we deal with many, and indeed most other sorts of Irish butter; for 
perhaps these seven years I have cautiously avoided many others which came to us 
badly inspected both in qualities and tares ; not entirely, but it has been a sort of 
principle with me to avoid tliem, from the great trouble and inconvenience we had in 
disposing of them afterw'ards, from the irregularity of the assorted qualities and 
unjust tares ; we must injure somebody, or have the ‘inferior ill-assorted qualities left 
upon our hands. 1 hough I make this observation upon our general principle of 
buying, there are occasionally exceptions to it ; for instance, there is one person'in 
E f 3 particular 
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particular of whom we began to purchase about seven years ago; we wish^ to 
depend upon him for fine butter, and did every thing that we could to induce him to 
send us such : for some years we had reason to depend upon him, buthe has trained off 
in selecting and assorting the^qualities, and I cannot deal with him this year with the 
same confidence as for some years before. 

In that case you relied upon the character of the individual ?— Yes, in some mea* 
sure ; we knew that he lived in a neighbourhood in which there was as fine a quality 
of butter as in any other part of Ireland, and butter that would suit the London 
trade as well as any Irish butter. 

What part are you speaking of? — Carrick-on-Suir. 

And in consequence of that butter not being uniform, you preferr^ dealing with 
those places where public inspection took place? — I have continued to deal 
with him for some years, and have preferred to deal in such butters as came to us 
with the advantage of public inspection, rather than in most other sorts. 

Does not this security of public inspection, by saving you the necessity of open- 
ing each package, give a facility to your trade rather than operate as a restriction 
upon it ? — I have almost given up dealing in many other Irish butters, because 
I could not sell them to advantage ; for instance, such as the common run of 
shippers of Waterford butter, as well as ?.iany other sorts ; I have left off buying 
them for some years, unless I am absolutely obliged to do it, supposing there 
is nothing else in the market, and I am in want of them for my customers. I had 
left off purchasing Limerick butter about five years ago, and did not buy any for 
tw’elve months ; but just about, or after that period, an alteration in the inspection 
or shipments took place, and now I deal in Limerick butter with as much confi- 
dence almost as any other, as they are through all their various qualities articles of 
necessity in my trade : the fourth quality is an article of necessity, as well as the 
third, second and first quality, whereas seven or eight years ago, I could not sell 
them so as to dispose of a parcel regularly, or break them out to advantage : 
if the firsts were uniformly good, and each quality well assorted, I could with 
facility have got out of them, but they were so mixed with inferior qualities, 
that many of every parcel remained on my hands, which could not be disposed of 
without great loss. 

In consequence then of there being a satisfactory inspection by a public officer, 
you are now satisfied with the Limerick butters ? — In consequence of information 
which was sent to us by the Chamber of Commerce, or some of the merchants there, 
we tried Limerick butter again, and have been, generally speaking, satisfied with it 
ever since. 

In consequence of having confidence in the public inspection, are you pleased with 
that mode of dealing, rather than dealing in butter coming through private hands ? — 
Certainly, we deal in general with more confidence in such, if they come to us with- 
out being altered. 

In fact from having confidence in the public inspection you are saved the necessity 
of opening each package, and the expense of handing them about from hand to 
hand? — If every five or ten firkins consigned might legally be of very different 
qualities, we should never get through or clear the parcels regularly. 

If for instance you receive from Limerick fifty or a hundred casks marked by the 
public officer in such a way as to give you confidence in them, you are saved the 
necessity of opening them and examining them yourself ? — Yes, we should sell them 
much more freely on that account. 

Then in fact that operates as a facility to the trade, instead of a restriction ? — 
Very great. 

For what reason have you been induced in any degree to avoid other butters 
besides the butters of Limerick, Cork and Belfast? — 1 do not mean to say that we 
positively avoid all other Irish butters ; I intended to say that we have avoided the 
general run of shippers of Waterford, as well as many other sorts of butter, because 
ffiere was not that inspection upon them that would suit our trade. 

Do you mean to say that the inspection in the other shipping ports of Ireland is 
not so good as it is in those ports of Limerick, Cork and Belfast ? — As far as I am 
able to judge I believe it is not so good ; but I do not know what the inspection 
may be there ; I am only saying what the butter is whep it comes to us ; and in 
the state in which it comes to us, the inspection of those three ports is more to be 
depended upon than the general inspection of any other port in Ireland that I am 
acquainted with ; and from the experience of many vears 1 am able to decide upon 
that. 

Then. 
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Then, in point of fact, do you derive the same advantage from the Act of Par- 
liament that requires inspection with respect to butter coming from the other ports 
in Ireland besides Cork, Belfast and Limerick? — If by deriving advantage it is 
meant to be asked whether we can depend upon the quality of butter from other 
ports where there are inspectors, in the same way that we can depend upon Cork 
and Limerick or Belfast butter, I say, certainly not ; that the qualities are altered 
more frequently, in my belief : I do not know it ; but judging,by the marks upon 
the casks, and other circumstances that attend it, I think the alterations in qualities 
weights and tares are greater in other ports than they are from Limerick, Belfast 
and Cork. 

What are the particular abuses that you have to complain of with respect to 
butter shipped from the other ports ?— I have to complain of some of the shippers 
of Waterford butter, and also some other ports, not for this last year in a great de- 
gree, inasmuch as I have avoided them very much inconsequence; not wholly, 
because I am driven occasionally to the necessity of resorting to them ; they come 
from many of the shippers at Waterford without any proper inspected quality 
marks, no ten firkins being alike, and nearly the same price cannot be made of 
them : though they are marked first, there are evidently in the same parcel called 
firsts, seconds and thirds : they have no inspector’s quality marks branded 
upon them, but they have the shipper’s brand or scrutch mark. There is no de- 
pending upon their qualities. I have occasionally seen that even third Cork have 
been as good as such as have been marked first quality from many shippers at 
Waterford, as well as from other places in Ireland. I do not mean to say that this 
is generally the case, but that it has come within my experience, although very sel- 
dom. I have also seen many lots of other Irish butter, not well inspected, offered 
for first quality upon the London market, that were no better than many third 
Corks that have passed through my hands with the Cork inspector’s mark upon 
them. 




Of what use, then, do you consider the inspection to be at Waterford ?— I do 
not know that there is any regular inspection at Waterford, any more than what is 
called merchant’s inspection ; I believe there are no public inspectors marks upon 
the casks of Waterford butter; I do not believe there are any such quality marks. 

Have you any reason to complain of the tares charged upon butter sent to you 
from Waterford ?— Very great in general ; I do not mean to say that there are not 
exceptions ; as in the case of this individual who has supplied us. Some years ago 
some casks with over-tares were sent back to him, and from that period we have 
had very little reason to complain of his ; but speaking of Waterford butter generall)', 
there is very great reason to complain of the tares. I am pretty much engaged in 
fine butter, and have been very anxious for many years to endeavour to get from 
Ireland the finest butter. I would, if it were possible, throw something like a 
premium for making fine butter in Ireland, so as to make it less necessary for us to 
^ on the continent for such butter ; I have given the merchants every inducement 
in my power, leaving the price entirely to them if they would let us have fine butter ; 
but I have not been able regularly to get it. ’ 

Do the objections you have made to Waterford butter attach to all the houses ia 
Waterford ? — I think not ; certainly not. 

Do you consider that they attach to the old established houses in that trade 
principally, or to those that have come into it of late years?- — Principally to 
those who have come into it of late years ; within these twelve months I think I have 
had one parcel of one of the old shippers, and that was bought upon inspection 
here ; it was very fine, and very Just in weights and tares. With respect to another 
of the old shippers, he is one of the houses that I allude to, and after attempting for 
some years to induce him to send us fine fresh made, he did at last come into the 
idea of shipping us such fresh made butter, and has continued to do so tolerably 
well ; but I can get no fine Waterford butter from him, as soon as Carlow comes in 
to be shipped. I am under the impression that that which came as fine Waterford 
before, comes as Carlow after that period. I cannot so much depend upon the 
quality of the butter as I could wish ; I give every inducement, and leave the price to 
them, and they draw for it at short date. I do w hat I can to obtain fine butter from 
Ireland, and occasionally have had some as fine as any that comes from Dorset. 

Are you acquainted with the manner in which the butters are inspected in 
Dublin? — I do not know any thing of the inspection of Dublin, but of the butter 
when it arrives here as Dublin butter. 

Does it come with the inspector’s mark from Dublin? — Before I tried Waterford 
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for fine butter, I think it must be about ten or twelve ago, I thought that the 
neighbourhood of Dublin furnished a great many very hne firktns, and I did what 
“ ould . I sent a person over to gel Ine butter frorn thence, but there have been 
almost universally such gross impositions from Dublin m the cutting out ot the 
tares, and such gross impositions in the quality, that I was oblige^ in a great measure, 
to give up the idea of looking for a fine well assorted butter at Dublin. 

Do you mean by the individuals engaged in the trade ?-I on y speak of Dublm 
butter which has cLe to me here, that it has undergone such 
say where they were made, it might have been by them, or on board ship, for any 

''^The'n*'fii''iioint of fact do you derive any benefit from the inspection that takes 
place in Dublin under the Act of Parliament?— I think it is better than it was, 
within the last few years it is rather better, but it is not such as can be depended 
upon; as to receiving benefit, if I sell an article and get something by it, 1 receive 
a benefit; but if the question is, whether I receive that sort of benefit that a good 
inspection ought to give, I do not receive that sort of benefit frorn Dublin, and 
I imagine that I never shall, till there is a penalty by law for the alteration of the 
public inspectors marks for qualities and tares, if the inspection be to continue. 

Would it not be a satisfaction to the London dealers m butter, and is it not very 
much desired by them, that an alteration of the marks and tares upon the casks ot 
Irish butter should be liable to a penalty ?— As far as my own opinion goes, as tar as 
it bas come within my knowledge, I have no doubt about it. _ 

Are YOU one of the trade that applied to Mr. Wilson to bring m a bill for regu- 
lating the Irish butter trade?— I was requested occasionally to attend meetings ot 
the trade on that occasion. j u m 

Are you of opinion that the following statement, reported to be made by Mi. 
Wilson in the House of Commons, is correct ; namely, that the necessity of a bill 
arose out of the extensive frauds that were practised by the persons engaged m 
exporting butter from Ireland, and that there was a regular practice of putting false 
brands and false names on casks, which had produced great loss to the London 
importers?— Not exactly as to the wording, but of the principle I am perfectly 
satisfied. 1 myself have suffered a great deal by such practices ; upon a purchase 
of butter from another cheesemonger who imported it, I have called upon him lor 
50 /. or 60/. for false weights and tares, and have been paid that sum tor such 
abuses upon a lot of butter. 

Are you of opinion that the practice of putting false brands and false names 
could be prevented by an Act of Parliament making it liable to penalty ?— 1 should 
be very glad to see it ; as far as my opinion goes, I think it is the best calculated 
of any thing 1 am acquainted with to prevent such practices. 

\\'^hat reason have you to suppose that those penalties would be etiertual m 
preventing the continuance of this practice?— I do not know that I can otter any 
very strong reason ; I have no doubt about it in ray own mind, but I have no 
strong reason to give for it. , . , . • -ji 

Would not the effect of the law depend wholly upon those penalties being rigidly 
enforced ? — I apprehend the effect of the measure would very much depend upon 
the penalties being enforced. , . ^ j 

Are you aware that the abuses that take place with respect to the butter trade 
in Ireland are in the face of very severe penalties, but which penalties are, m point 
of fact, hardly ever enforced ? — I am not aware of it. 

Does your experience enable you to say that those regulations of trade are round 
to be effectual, in consequence of the apprehension of penalties with which they are 
connected ? — I can only offer it as matter of opinion. 

If you were informed that those penalties were to be recovered before the magis- 
trates, and if you were also informed that those magistrates came forward by 
petition to the House of Commons, stating those frauds to exist, and praying for 
penalties to prevent them, instead of recovering those penalties which they were 
authorized by law to inflict, would you not conceive that the defect is not in the 
law, but in the magistrates, who neglect to do their duty ?— Most certainly I should. 
Are you in the habit of purchasing English salt butter? — We are in the habit 

of purchasing English butter ; we do not purchase any fresh. 

In what parts of England is it made?— From Yorkshire, and the north of 
England in general. 

Is your business in English butter extensive:" — No, it is not; I bought two 
hundred firkins a little time ago ; they have come mote freely within the last few 

inontns 
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months than for some years, particularly since the manufacturing districts have 
been in distress. 

In what part of England is the butter made that you purchaser The butter 

I am speaking of I believe was made in Yorkshire. 

Is there much made in Westmorland? — I do not know; with respect to the 
quantity of different sorts of butter which we sell altogether, it may be nearly equal 
to 40,000 firkins in the year ; it is above 30,000 ; about fourteen or fifteen years ago 
the principal part of what we sold was Irish, and we did not then sell more than 
fifteen or sixteen per cent of foreign butter upon the whole ; but the foreign mer- 
chants being repeatedly told of the necessity of being more particular in their 
qualities, we have been enabled to get fine butter more easily from the foreign ports 
than we have from Ireland : we find that the merchant abroad who sends to us is 
more alive to his own interest in sending fine butter, and taking a large sum of money 
regularly from his customer for such an article, than we can persuade the Irish 
merchant to be ; we continued to increase in our sale of foreign, in proportion to 
pther butter, to twenty, then it came to twenty-five and thirty per cent, till out of 
every hundred firkins we had forty or fifty per cent foreign, and the last three or 
four months I imagine it has been sixty or seventy per cent, whereas formerly the 
Irish butter was nearly seventy per cent upon the whole of our sale. 

May not that, in some degree, arise from a much larger quantity of butter going 
from Ireland to Liverpool than did formerly, which butter formerly came to London ? 
If I could get as good, and fine, and as well assorted butter from Ireland as I get 
from the foreign ports, I should, I think, still sell from sixty to seventy-five per cent 
pf Irish butter. 

Which sized casks is the Dutch butter brought over in ? — About a hundred weight 
gross ; but w e also sell a very large proportion of butter from Hamburgh, which 
comes over in casks, some of a hundred and a half, a hundred and a quarter, and 
three quarters, and some less in size. 

What ports in England is the butter shipped from that comes to London ?— I do 
not bring a vast deal of English butter; I very seldom bring any, except what is 
sent to us, upon commission, to sell ; much has been shipped from Newcastle or 
from Hull. 

Is there any inspection, by Act of Parliament, of butter at Newcastle and Hull 
before it is shipped ? — I do not know ; but I believe there is some penalty attached 
to the maker of the butter. 

You consume a good deal of Hamburgh butter ?— Yes. 

Can you inform the Committee whether, latterly, they have not adopted a system 
of marking the qualities upon the Hamburgh butter ’—They have. 

Do they likewise mark the Embden and Lear butter ; are they about establishing 
inspectors in those ports? — I know nothing about inspectors; but it appears to me 
that at Lear and Embden they are getting into the practice of marking the casks. 

Are they also getting into it at Hamburgh ? — A very great proportion of the 
butter from Hamburgh is marked first or second, or whatever it may be; and the 
parties have assured me, that since they have so marked them, the consumption has 
been greater. 

Then your opinion is, that since they have adopted the practice of marking the 
butter in the foreign markets, the consumption of foreign butter here has increased ? 

The quantity of butter imported from Hamburgh has certainly increased, and also 
from Lear and Embden. 

Have you imported much from the Irish ports?— r I may have imported 20,000 
in a year, or 1 5»ooo, but I do not recollect the exact quantity. 

Have you ever imported from the port of Dundalk?— I think I have, but my. 
memory does not inform me whether I did, or bought them on passage or on 
arrival. 

In purchasing any butter of merchants, or any body else from the Dundalk 
market, would you make any difference as to the private brands that were upon 
it?— I do not know a brand from Dundalk that I would not avoid with as much 
energy as was possible on the subject. 

Had you ever any butter from Dundalk with the brand of Mr. Kiernan ?— Two 
years ago, I think, I was asked to a party; Mr. Kiernan was there; I found that the 
object was to sell butter. I think 2 or 3>ooo firkins were offered to me at the price 
of about 70 J. when the regular price of Irish butter in London was about 90 f., 
which would appear to bear an enormous profit; but if they had been at 56 L 
4 would not have touched them. 

G g Then 






Mr'. 

Henry Harien. 

5 May, 
182C). 
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My: Then you did not think that the brand of Mr. Kiernan was any great recommcn- 

Jfenr^ llarhen. dation to them ? — I never saw any Dundalk butter that had any recommendation. 

'■ .. ^ Why would you have nothing to do with it ? — Because I had very little confidence 

b ^^ay. in the gentleman that happened to be the shipper ; and because I never saw any one 
parcel of Dundalk that was well assorted in qualities and just in tares, that after 
I got it I could sell and get fairly and regularly out of my warehouse, but it would 
leave five or six or seven out of every ten or twenty that I could not dispose of but 
with great difiiculty. 1 have had butter marked Kiernan upon it, it was many 
years ago, but at last I was so completely dissatisfied with the character of the sort, 

1 found it so unfit for my customers and for my trade altogether, that I really havd 
avoided the article. I did not want that sort of butter, but such as would suit the 
people whom I supply, and they would really starve upon this sort, from the want 
of a regular inspection for qualities and tares. 

Then you are quite sure that you never paid 4 a hundred extra price upon the 
authority of Mr. Kiernan’s brand ? — Yes, quite positive, at any period in my life. 

Have you derived any advantage from that part of the Act of Parliament regu- 
lating the butter trade of Ireland, which requires the inspection of butter in thd 
market of Dundalk before shipment? — I do not know any thing about the inspec- 
tion at Dundalk,. I am only acquainted with the butter when it comes here ; the 
inspection may be very good at Dundalk ; but if it goes through the merchant’s 
hands afterwards, it does not come here as if it had been inspected well. 

You have stated that the consumption of Hamburgh butter has increased of 
late? — Very much. 

Are you of opinion that that increase of consumption has been wholly owing to 
its being of late marked at the port of shipment?— As far as my opinion goes, it is 
in consequence of an improvement of the quality. 

Would not that improvement of the quality alone, without the mark, have 
secured it an increa.sed consumption ? — I am very much inclined to think that fine 
butter will always sell very freely. 

That is, butter will find its price according to its quality, whether it is marked or 
not? — If it were not for the inspection, out of ten or twenty firkins that might be 
sent from Ireland, some might be fine, middling or bad, and some of one kind and 
soihe another ; I think it would be a dreadful curse upon Ireland if such a law 
were to pass ; and instead of London consuming, as it could, with fine and good 
and well assorted Irish butter, and adjusted tares, 500 or 600,000 firkins annually; 
the sale would be reduced very shortly to 150 or 200,000, and it would lose all 
character in this market, and its place would be supplied almost entirely by foreign 
butter that was well selected. 

Do you think if the law was repealed, and there was no Act of Parliament about 
Irish butter, and the merchants of London had to deal with the merchants of 
Ireland for iDutter as they do for beef, that the trade could not be carried on to the 
satisfaction of both parties ? — I have tried a great number, and have for many 
years endeavoured to place confidence in many of the Irish merchants, and we 
could never find but two or three that deserved it at all, where there was no public 
inspection. 

Have you in consequence continued to deal with those two or three, and discon- 
tinued to deal with the others ? — I cannot use so strong a term as discontinued ; 
1 have very much lessened my dealings with the others, and I have endeavoured to 
deal with them, but they have trained off in selecting their qualities, which are not 
quite so good and regular as they were at first ; I shall not deal with them this 
season with the same confidence as before. Last year the butters were more mixed 
in their qualities than they had been. 

Why do not the London merchants send out their own agents to buy butter in 
Ireland, and ship it, as English dealers in other commodities do ? — 1 cannot speak 
for any person but myself: for eight months 1 have not occupied so much time out 
of my business as I have yesterday and to-day while attending here, and I could 
not send any body. 

So long as butter is an article of great consumption in England, will there not be 
that rate of profit upon the supplying of it which would enable the English mer- 
chant to carry on the trade in the way that has been described, namely, by sending 
his own agent to purchase up the quantity he may have occasion for ? — It appears 
to me so wild that I have nO idea of it at all ; I could not do it ; I must decline it ; 
I could not put.confidence in any other person to do it. 

.\re you of opinion that a universal system of misconduct on the part of the 
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Irish merchants could not be rectified in any way by the English merchants who il/,-. 
would have occasion to supply their customers with Irish butter? — I cannot ifrniy Harben. 

answer that; in a general point of view, I can only say, that I have taken great^^ n.. 

pains for many years, and I find I am incapable of doing it. 5 May, 

Then you are not of opinion that the Act of Parliament for regulating the trade 
has been very successful in making it a very correct trade in Ireland ? — It has been 
very successful in some parts ; it is particularly successful in Cork and in Limerick ; 
whether it could be improved or not is another question ; it is successful in Belfast.- 
I wish, certainly, the inspection was better in the whole of these places, but at these 
places it has occasioned a considerable improvement over many others. It is my 
earnest desire to get fine butter from Ireland, and I would in a great measure 
sacrifice my own immediate interest for the sake of an improvement in the make of 
butter in Ireland. 

Do you recollect any period, some years ago, when the trade was in the hands 
of a more respectable class of export merchants in Ireland? — I think, perhaps ten 
or twelve or fourteen years ago, there were some respectable shippers of butter in 
Waterford, who shipped more butter than they do now, a great deal, and with one 
of those I continue to deal with much confidence ; but they w'ere then, I imagine, 
in the habit of keeping their butter ; as speculative merchants, they kept them, many 
of them, till they were stale, which rendered them less fit for us, and sent them 
perhaps three or four months after they had been originally purchased ; and when 
they came here, and ten firkins w’ere sent out to a customer, who ought to have 
come back for ten more in a w-eek’s time, he would be a fortnight or ten days in 
selling such stale butter, and therefore I could not depend upon them. At that 
period such respectable class of export merchants were the principal and almost the 
only shippers of butter from. Waterford. 

Is the whole of the Irish butter that you sell consumed in the city of London, or 
do you send any proportion of it into the surrounding country ? — A great propor- 
tion of it goes into the country, I cannot state exactly what proportion, but perhaps 
two- thirds is consumed within ten or twenty miles of or in London, perhaps the 
remainder within fifty or a hundred miles of it. 

Is there much difference between the quantity of salt made use of in the Irish and 
in the Dutch butter? — A very material difference; there is an excessive quantity, 
in many instances, in Ireland, as compared w ith either Hamburgh or Holland ; arid 
I fear very much that salt is a bar to the improvement of Irish butter, and operates 
as a premium for inferior butter, and an inducement to the speculating merchant to 
hold it till it becomes stale. Six or eight or ten pounds extra of salt is frequently 
used, for which they get ^d. or lod. a pound, making a premium for bad butter, in 
Ireland, of 7 fit/, to 1 0 upon a hundred weight of such butter, whereas we are 
very anxious for fine butter, and that there should be something like a premium for 
fine butter from Ireland, not a premium for bad, or for speculating butter. 

Does the Dutch butter which comes to the London market generally come iii 
a shorter rime from the period of its manufacture, than the Irish butter? — A great 
deal, 1 imagine ; I do not know it. 

Has the effect of the 20«. a hundred duty, to which the Dutch butter is liable, 
been to lessen the consumption of Dutch butter as compared with Irish butter?—^ 

I have not the figures in my mind with respect to the consumption of one as com- 
pared to the other, but as far as my observation goes it has almost superseded, in 
general years, the low> quality foreign butter, which cannot be brought to London, 
in general, with 20/. a ton duty, w ithout a loss ; but when it comes here and has 
accumulated in large quantities, it will sell only at a very low price, as low as 455. 
a hundred weight, even though 20*'. out of that be paid for duly, and sold at a loss, 
not for a profit, but something must be done with it, as it must be disimsed of. 

Have you any reason to believe that the opinions which you have given concur 
with the opinions of other dealers in butter in London? — I think there would be 
none that would very much disagree with me, we have all our separate opinions, 
and there will be shades of difference in those opinions ; I am very much inclined to 
think that the generality would be of the same opinion, as far as 1 am able to form 
an opinion upon the subject. 

Do youmean to say with regard to the extent of the abuses that exist? — I have 
no doubt about that, and 1 think the Committee will hear that much stronger from 
other persons than from me, because it has been a principle with me to avoid ill- 
inspected butter as much as possible, and not to bring butter from ports from which 
that inferior butter comes; Ido not mean to say that I have avoided it entirely ; I have 
106. Cr g 2 suffered 
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suft'ered a great deal from it, but there are many that would be able to give stronger 
proof of losses from it than 1 can, because I encourage more particularly only the 
best butter ; for instance, I should avoid Mr. Kiernan’s brand. 

^re you sufficiently acquainted with the Irish butter to be able to say that it 
would obtain a larger sale and better price if it were brought in a much fresher state 
from the interior of Ireland into the London market? — I should think it would. 

If the delays that arise from inspecting it in the Irish markets, first, in the interior 
market, and secondly, at the place of export, were removed, and the practice of 
sending it direct from the dairies to steam-boats, and conveying it by steam-boats 
from Cork and Waterford and Dublin to the port of London, was to take place, do 
you conceive that in that way it might be brought much more extensively into 
competition with Dutch butter?~I have no knowledge of what the delays arising 
from the inspection at different places are, but I am under an impression that steam- 
boats are not the best calculated to bring butter. 

What objection would you, as a butter dealer, have to butter being brought in steam- 
boats ? — I have not of my own knowledge any objection, but I have understood that 
butter has been brought in steam-boats from Ireland to Bristol, and that in conse- 
quence of the continued concussion that is taking place, it had operated as if the 
butter had been churned afresh, and it was not in so good a state, but I do not 
know it myself. 

Might not that effect be counteracted by previous good packing and management, 
so as to consolidate the butter ? — 1 have not any knowledge upon the subject ; I am 
concerned in bringing butter from abroad, and if I had been under the impression 
that it was safe to bring it in steam vessels, I should have encouraged it. 

If butter be kept in a very high temperature, does not it injure the quality of the 
butter ? — Y es. 

Are not you aware that the temperature of steam vessels must necessarily be 
much above that of sailing vessels ?— I do not know that. 

Have you ever been on board steam vessels ? — Yes. 

When you went below, did not you perceive that it was hotter than in other 
vessels ? — It does not occur to me at present. 

Do you think that the competition in this market with the Dutch butter has 
any effect in leading the Irish makers to improve their qualities? — I think it ought 
to have, but they have not improved so much as they ought to do ; I think they 
would endeavour to make us eat very bad butter if it was not for the competition. 

If the competition was increased, would it not lead to an improvement in the 
Irish butter ? — I think it would. 

Does not the duty of o,os. a hundred on Dutch butter operate in some degree to 
the continuance of the defective system on which the Irish butter trade is carried 
on ? — I am not aware of it. 

Do not you consider the Irish butter much better for family purposes than the 
Dutch ; is not it stronger? — The strength of butter is decided perhaps more by 
the confectioners and pastry-cooks than any other ; they do not, 1 think, in general 
like Dutch butter, but prefer Irish. 

Do you think that if the Irish farmers and merchants were to improve their 
butter to the extent to which it is capable of being improved, and conducted their 
business in every respect in a correct manner, that they could command a larger 
share of the London market than they now do ? — I think if the inspection in Ireland 
were such that there was a premium for the make of line butter, we should very 
soon increase in our sale of Irish butter in London. 

Is the Dutch butler as lit for taking salt, in order to send abroad, as the Irish 
butter ? — I think not ; I should be afraid to export Dutch butter. 

In what sized cask is the English butter packed ? — In firkins, about half a hundred. 
Do you know whether there was ever any Act of Parliament in England for 
regulating the butter trade ? — I think some years ago 1 saw an Act of Parliament 
for Yorkshire; whether it was general or not, I do not know ; but we do not pur- 
chase Yorkshire butter freely, because it has no quality marks from a good inspec- 
tion, and it is not in general well assorted enough for us to rely upon it, or sell it to 
advantage. 

When you do purchase any of it, are you in the habit of throwing a considerable 
proportion of it back upon the seller ? — I think, in my last purchase but one, 
I bought 163, and the person who had them to sell desired me to throw out all that 
I disliked, and to put what price I thought proper upon them, giving him a fixeti 
price for the fine ones. 1 think I threw out about out of the 160, and they 
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were reduced to two or three prices afterwards, and I think there were eight returned 
as totally unfit. 

Where did you buy that butter ? — I bought it in London. . 

Is there a considerable sale of English butter in London ? — There used to be a 
great deal ; but whilst the manufacturing towns were very brisk, the quantity 
brought to London was not so great, and when they were we bought them very 
seldom, because there was no good selection of qualities. 

Were you a dealer in butter before 1812? — In 1811 or 1812 I first dealt in butter. 

Can you state whether the Cork butter has become better since that period ? — 
Uenerally speaking, I do not think it has; but I do not know. We have occa- 
sionally very fine butter from Ireland now ; I have had finer butter shipped as 
Irish butter than I ever had before within these two years ; I think generally the 
butter was not so good about that year as it has been since. 

Do you consider that butter from the port of Cork, provided it were less salted 
than it is at present, would bear the voyage to the London market equally well, and 
preserve as well as it does now ? — It would be better fit for the London market all 
the year round less salted ; it is a great mistake to suppose that an excessive quan- 
tity of salt preserves butter best for the London market, for that extra quantity of 
salt, though it will preserve the butter from becoming grease, frequently gives to it 
I a very bad flavour : I have encouraged a very mild salted butter ; it appears to me 

I that it is a great pity that the practice of salting prevails so much, except where it 

is necessary for butter going to the West Indies ; w'hen it is going to the West 
Inilies, they salt it hard, but it should be salted very differently for the London 
market. I have had as fine butter from Cork as from any part of Ireland ; 1 should 
wish no better Irish butter than the best butter from Cork. 

You say you have done with the English butter in conricqnence of the badness of 
the selection of qualities? — I do not encourage the purchase of English butter. 

Is the inspection defective in consequence of the qualities being marked incor- 
rectly upon the butter? — They are not marked in quality at all. 

What is the nature of the inspection ? — I do not know any thing about it. 

Then how can you say that you do not buy English butter, because of its 
defective inspection ? — Because it comes altogether of one sort, without quality 
marks ; all of it called first, and, for aught I know, without any particular inspec- 
tion of firsts, seconds and thirds ; it does not suit my trade to buy it. 

Then are the Committee to understand that English butter is not inspected ? — 
I do not know, it has no quality marks. 

Do you object to buy English butter in consequence of its giving you the trouble 
of inspecting it in order to ascertain its quality before you buy it ? — I do not encou- 
rage the sale of English butter, because the qualities do not come to me regularly 
assorted. 

That is, you mean to say you prefer buying Irish butter that is marked, to 
buying English butter that is not marked, because you have more trouble with 
respect to English butter than you have with respect to Irish butter ? — It is not 
exactly the comparison, inasmuch as the finest English butter would be fitter for 
our trade, rather in opposition to Dutch, than to the general sort of Irish butter; 
I would certainly lay out all the thousands I could in the produce of England and 
' Ireland, rather than lay it out anywhere else; if they have an article fit for my 
trade, depend upon it I will not go abroad for it. 

If the English butter is equal to the Irish, why do vou object to purchase it ? — 
Because it is not well selected and assorted ; there are no quality marks upon it, but 
the qualities are so mixed together in the same lot, and at the end of the year I have 
had an accumulation of bad butter ; I imagine there is no inspection of qualities. 

Do you prefer the inspection of butter, because it saves you trouble in carrying 
on your business, and relieves you from making an inspection of its quality by 
yourself or by your servants ? — If I had every cask to inspect and assort, I could 
not carry on my present business at all; instead of selling 30 or 40,000 firkins 
a year, I must be content with 5 or 6 or 7,000, and ray establishment must be 
I very much lessened or given up. I am confident that the trade will bear me out in 

saying that no man in London has tried to do more than I have for the purpose of 
I getting fine butter from Ireland, by doing every thing that would assist it, and by 

, avoiding every thing that would prevent it : I would even send over the money to 

• buy with, and trust to them for qualities, if they would do it, so as to deserve our 

[ ; confidence, but I cannot trust them, and tliey will not conduct their business in such 

, a manner so as to deserve such confidence. . - - • 
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Abraham Martin, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 



Abraham Mortia, ■ WHERE do you reside in Ireland?— In the town of Sligo. 

’ Are you a merchant there? — I am ; but I never was in the butter trade. 

'• ^ Can you give the Committee any information as connected with the butter trade 

5 May of Ireland, arising from your own knowledge and experience? — The only informa- 
^ tion I can give on the butter trade, is as to the charges that are made in Sligo. 

What are the charges that butter, sold in the market of Sligo, is subject to ? — 
There is i d. charged for weighing the empty cask ; 2 d. for weighing and branding 
the cask •, \^d. charged for the tasting and marking the quality of it ; there is \ d. 
for unheading the cask, if it comes in headed. I may say, from every information 
I got, that about one half of the casks came in headed, and the other half unheaded. 
There is then a charge of for a ticket. 

What do you mean by a ticket? — Givingaman the weight of his cask on paper-, 
and I wish to explain that, because I have heard since that there is 2 d. of that 3 d. 
for custom. I sent my steward with some casks of butter to ascertain the fact ; and 
I desired him on no account to pay more than the law allowed, and to insist upon 
its being branded ; and said, if they attempt to keep your casks, leave the 
butter with them. He did as I desired, and they were branded and weighed for 
the 2d.-, but no merchant in Sligo would buy the butter from him. And after 
leaving the market he was obliged to go back and pay 3c/. for a ticket on each of the 
casks, before he could sell the butter to a merchant. 

Are there any further charges ? — There is another charge of 3 cagk that 
the merchant stops from the countryman ; and also, if there is any thing wrong with 
his cask, such as wanting a twig or part of the head, he is obliged to pay a cooper 
from 3</. to (id. according to what repairs are wanting. 

Is there any further charge ? — No ; there is only the charge of the merchant after 
that. 

How much upon each firkin of butter do all these separffte and distinct charges 
that you have mentioned amount to ? — 1 1 ^ d. 

Does the whole of that charge of 1 1 hd. fall upon the butter sellers in the market 
of Sligo? — It does. 

That is exclusively paid by the farmer who sells his butter in the market? — By 
the farmer, certainly. 

Do you know how that sum of 1 1 5 </. paid upon each firkin of butter is applied ? 
— It goes to the officers of the market, whoever they are. 

You say you are not a butter dealer yourself? — :I am not. 

Was that butter which you say you sent by your servant to the market to be offered 
there for sale from your own dairy? — It was. 

Do you sell butter in the market of Sligo to any extent? — No ; I sent it to ascer- 
tain whether 3</. was charged for a ticket ; and if it had been kept, I should certainly 
have left it there, and have tried the right. 

As you are not a butter-buyer or dealer for export, and as you deal in it very little 
as an agriculturist, what vvas your motive for making that experiment? — It was 
merely, that if I did not get my casks for what the law allowed, I would have taken 
legal proceedings for the overcharge. 

Did not you get your cask inspected for what the law allowed ? — -I did. 

But the result of your taking that step was to place you in such a position that 
you could not sell your butter? — The merchants would not buy it, and then my 
man was obliged to go and pay the 3 d. for a ticket. 

Was not that in consequence of a regulation of the merchants themselves, and 
not any act of the officers of the town? — I do not know. 

You say that the merchants will not buy without a ticket? — Yes. 

Was not that a regulation of the merchants, , and not a regulation of the butter 
weigher ? — I suppose it must have been between them. 

In- point of fact, did not the merchant require the authority of the weigh-master’s 
ticket, in order to give him confidence in buying the butter ? — They would not buy 
without it. 

The weigh-master did not force you to take the ticket? — No. 

But the merchants would not buy the butter without the weigh-master’s 
ticket? — No. 

As you found the merchants of Sligo generally acquiesce in this arrangement, 
what particular inducement had you to make this experiment, with a view of taking 
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legal proceedings, if the charge had been persevered in as you had apprehended ? — 
I was given to understand that part of it was custom, and I was determined to 
oppose it. 

Is there any charge made in the market of Sligo upon the ground of payment 
for storage of butter ? — Yes; the merchants are obliged topay3</. on each cask for 
storage ; to which they submit, sooner than send their butter to their stores, and 
then bring it back the next day to be branded, and back again to their stores ; for it 
is never branded as the law requires that it should. There was a gentleman, a mer- 
chant, whose storage came to above 200 /. a year, in consequence of which he took 
a place outside the market, and built a store ; after which the charge for storage w’as 
reduced to 2d. ; it is now only 2d. I believe. 

If the provision of law were complied with in the Sligo market, which directs that 
the branding of the butter should take place previously to the sale of it, would it 
become necessary then to store the butter in the way you have described ? — No ; 
because they could bring it to their own stores immediately. 

Would it be convenient to brand it prior to the sale in that large market ?— The 
law points out that it should ; and there is a penalty of 20 s. upon both the buyer 
and seller if it is not. 

. Do you not conceive that it is very essential, when the branding determines to a 
considerable extent the future price, that it should take place before the buyer is 
declared, thereby avoiding any possible suspicion of an interested motive in fixing 
a particular brand upon it? — After inspection the quality is scratched on the cask, 
then it is weighed, and a ticket of the weight given ; but it is not branded till 
next day. 

Has that difficulty, produced by the storage, thrown any impediment in the way 
of purchasing butter? — I do not see that it has. 

Has it produced any delay to the merchants who deal in butter ? — No, I should 
think not ; because when they buy it they put it into the store, and then they come 
the next day, when they are at leisure, and it is branded. 

Do you think it a matter of indifference to a merchant, whether he should be 
compelled to store it or not? — If it were branded at once, and coopered, they could 
bring it away to their own stores. I mentioned one merchant that built stores outside, 
to move his butter into, sooner than submit to the storage. 

Is the butter business at Sligo carried on at very early and very late hours? — 
There is great complaint made of the late hours ; sometimes it is done by candle 
light ; for though the law points out every day to be a market day, yet they do not 
begin to inspect till almost all the butler comes in ; and then but twice a week ; and 
thus the man has eight or nine hundred casks to inspect, which occupies a consider- 
able-time ; and sometimes the market does not begin till late. 

Do you think it possible for any one person to taste eight or nine hundred casks 
in succession, and to ascertain with truth the qualities of the butter so tasted ? — I do 
really think it is very difficult, when a man has so many casks, to do it correctly ; 
if he were on the spot, to taste them as the casks came in, he w’ould be better able 
to judge, than by waiting till they were all collected ; but certainly he cannot taste 
the entire of them. 

You are a merchant at Sligo? — Yes. 

Supposing the butter trade to be free from all those restrictions, would you be 
disposed to engage in the purchase of butter ? — I would not on iny own account. 
The country people very often complain that their butter deserves a better quality 
than it is marked ; on that account, I think it would be desirable if the trade were 
thrown open so far as to have the inspection as it now is ; but if any gentleman 
wished to buy on his own judgment, let him do so, and that would satisfy the coun- 
tryman, for if he thought it was not properly qualified in the market, he could take it 
away. 

Is the Committee to understand that the alteration in the law which you suggest 
is, that the system of inspection should be left for the benefit of those who w'ould 
prefer it, but that a system of free trade should also be allowed to those who should 
prefer that mode of dealing? — That is my opinion. 

Are you aware of the opinions of the English purchasers of Irish butter, as to the 
necessity of the inspection, in Ireland, at the place of export ? — I have heard that 
some of them are in favour of it. 

Then, if you were aware that that was the genera! opinion amongst the pur- 
chasers in England of Irish butter, which is its great market, would you or would 
you not consider the inspection at the port desirable, provided it was regulated by 
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fixed and moderate charges? — I would prefer it, because it would take off any re- 
sponsibility from myself to have it done publicly ; but I have seen a great deal of 
butter going in carts from Sligo to Derry, which the buyers would not have done 
if the law were complied with. I asked a number of them what was the reasoa of 
it ; they told me that it was marked first quality in Derry ; and that the difference 
was 6^. a hundred weight paid them for the carriage. 

Are you aware that Sligo butter, taken in the way you have described to the 
market of Derry, is subjected there to a very strict inspection, with a charge not 
exceeding what is authorized by the Act of Parliament?— I know it is inspected 
there; but I am only stating the difference of inspectors tastes. It was marked 
second quality in Sligo ; and they told me it was marked first quality tn Derry. 
Whether they were telling me the truth I do not know. 

Do not you think that the transmission of butter by land carriage from Sligo to 
Derry would rather deteriorate the butter than improve it? — It might injure the 
casks, but I do not see what injury it could do to the butter inside. 

Do not you know that land carriage rather injures butter in conveying it to 
market?— I never heard it. 

You have stated that the charge in Sligo is it Jrf. and in the detail you gave 
you stated that the charge for the tare of the empty cask was i dA — Yes. 

Weighing, 2<f. ? — Yes, weighing and branding. 

Tasting, i idA. — ^Yes. 

The ticket, i d. ? — ^The ticket is 3 d. 

Was not ad. of that 3^. for custom ? — I heard so since I came here. 

Do not you believe it to be so ? — I must believe it, as 1 heard Mr. Fausset say 
so ; but I could not get a ticket without paying the 36?. 

Do not you believe that 2 d. of that was for custom ? — So they say ; but I will 
venture to assert, that I will not get a ticket, if I go to Sligo, for less than 3 d. 

If you had paid the 2 d. for custom on your butter outside the market, would 
you not have got a ticket for 1 dA. — I suppose I would get it then. 

Then, of those charges, the charge of 3 d. for cooperage is the charge of the mer- 
chant ? — Yes. 

Two pence is for the custom? — So I understand. 

Then that leaves but 5-frf.? — It makes 1 1 Irf. altogether. 

Has not the weigh-master, to your knowledge, built very good stores within these 
four or five years ?— He has, and made a very good market. 

Has he not taken land at a very considerable expense for the purpose of building 
stores upon? — Yes. 

How many merchants, to your knowledge, deal in butter in Sligo ? — The prin- 
cipal merchant, I think, buys about 16,000 casks; but there are five or six buyers 
of them occasionally; sometimes more, and sometimes less. 

Do you know a person of the name ofCulperson? — Yes. 

And Scott, Parkinson & Company? — Yes, I do. 

William Kelly ? — Yes, 

Martin M'Donald? — Yes ; he used to buy, but not now. 

Do you know Gittings and Tenpenny ? — Yes. 

John Black? — Yes ; he used to buy. 

M'Dougal & Company ? — I believe they are not now there. 

Robert Ramsay? — Yes. 

Is there any other person who deals in butler to your knowledge as a butter 
merchant, with the exception of Mr. James Cochrane, in addition to those persons? 
— I have no recollection at present of any. 

Does it come within your knowledge that all those individuals store their butter 
in those stores? — I believe they all store except the gentleman I have mentioned. 

Do all the merchants in Sligo, except Mr. James Cochrane, store their butter 
there ? — Yes ; I believe they do. 

Is not that a voluntary act on their part? — Certainly it is ; because they may 
take their butter away as I before stated, but they must bring it back again to have 
it branded. 

Although the butter is not branded with a hot iron on the market day, is not the 
quality marked on it before it is bought, or before a ticket is given ?— It is scratched, 
as it is termed ; the butter-taster when he is going round puts his own mark upon 
the top of the butter, and then he has a man with a scratch iron, and he marks the 
(irkin. 

Upon that the taster gives him a ticket of the quality ? — The weigh-master does. 

Does 
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Does he not mark on that ticket the number of the casks ? — No ; I believe it is Abrahm Martin, 



the quality of the butter he marks. 

On the ticket does he not put the name of the man ? — He puts both the name of 
the man and the quality of the butter. 

Which enables the merchant the next day to come with that ticket to have his 
cask branded according to that ticket ?— Certainly. 

So that in fact the examination, as to its quality, takes place before the butter is 
sold ?• — Yes ; in the Sligo market. 

Do ycm not think it is a great convenience to those who deal largely in butter, to 
have their casks so marked that they can ascertain their quality without going 
through the trouble on the day of the market of branding them with a hot iron?— 
If they began early they could certainly cooper and brand them at once. 

Do you mean to say that the cooper and the brander could go through the entire 
of the butter, and brand it with a hot mark and cooper up the heads in one day ? — 
If they began early I think they could ; it is done very rapidly. 

Do you not think that the mode adopted in Sligo, in that respect, is a great 
convenience both to the seller and the buyer ?— It would be as great a convenience 
if it were branded at once. 

Then you mean to say that they could with as much ease, in a large market where 
there are 12 or 1500 firkins of butter, brand them with a hot iron as mark them in 
the mode they proceed in now ? — They could not do it as easily, but it could be done. 
A man will not brand a cask as quickly as he will scribe it with an iron. 

Where is the weigh*master’s store in Sligo situated? — In the market. 

Is it upon the quay or shipping .place of Sligo ? — It is. 

You have stated that the stores are good ones ? — They are. 

And the butter, with the exception of the butter of one merchant, is all shipped 
from that store, without going into the merchant’s stores ?— I believe so. 

Is that butter under the charge of the weigh-master while it is in the store? — 
1 believe the merchants keep the keys of their own stores. 

But the weigh-master has one also ? — Not that I know of. 

Can the merchant go into that store without the weigh-master being present? — 
I should think he can. 

Without a person belonging to the weigh-master’s establishment being present? — 
I believe so. I went with an English gentleman once to Mr. Kelly to examine some 
butter, and Mr. Kelly had the door opened at once. His man opened it. 

Was not there a man belonging to the establishment there? — I cannot answer 
as to that ; but he had it opened at once. I will not undertake to say that he was 
Mr. Kelly’s man. 

Do not you think that the stowing of the butter in Sligo, being a voluntary act 
of the merchant, is calculated to prevent fraud, and to put a stop to the practice of 
changing the marks put upon casks, the butter going direct from those stores to the 
ship r — I think it is a great check to fraud. 

Do you think that the character of Sligo butter has risen since this system of 
examination, inspection and storage, has been adopted ?— I have heard that it has 
risen in value. 

And you believe it ? — I do. 

Is the weigh-master at Sligo a correct and honourable person, or have you heard 
any fault found with his weighing? — He is a very correct man ; but the people com- 
plain that the butter is weighed standing beam, and that four pounds weight is taken, 
from them. 

Is your objection generally to the mode of examination and dealing with butter at 
the market at Sligo, or confined to what you consider an overcharge ? — The people 
very often complain that they do not get the proper quality marked on their firkins ; 
and to obviate that, I would have it left open to them to choose whether they 
would sell it to a merchant at hjs own stores, or go to the market. 

Supposing the present system of restriction and regulation to be necessary, do 
you conceive that it could be carried into effect in the market of Sligo at a smaller 
charge than that which is now imposed? — I think if they w'ould all do their duty it 
is little enough ; I mean what the law allows, 4^. to cover all charges ; only that 
I would insist, whenever any article is weighed for a seller, that they should not 
charge any thing for the ticket, since it is impossible for a man that brings ten 
or twenty casks of butter, and each of them weighed for him, to carry all those 
before the merchant. I think the weigh-masters are very well paid, and that they 
ought to give a ticket for each cask gratis. 

406. H h Are 
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Jkruham Martin, Are the duties of weigh-master executed by the individual who is weigh-master, 

£*9- or by a deputy ?— I believe neither the weigh-master nor the deputy weighs, but 

“• N.- ^ some other man. The deputy goes in and looks about as if he were weigh-master ; 

.5 but I do not believe he weighs at all. 

Do you not conceive that whatever amount is received by those officers who 
discharge no duties might be saved to the public, and the duty still be efficiently 

performed ? To be sure ; it could be as well done as it is, because the weigh- 

master of Sligo I never saw in the market. 

Have you any doubt whatever that the present charges are more than the neces- 
sity of the case warrants ?— I have very strong doubts ; and in the event of a large 
quantity coming to market, I should conceive it might be done for even less than 
the 4d. allowed by law. 

But whether the amount sold be great or small, do you perceive any advantage 
connected with the payment of a sinecure officer, who discharges no duties in return 
for it ? — I do not think it ought to be a sinecure at all. 

Do not you think that the business of the butter market in Sligo is well con- 
ducted? — Indeed I do. 

Do you consider that the business can be well conducted in any market m which 
the charges exceed the legal charges?— As to the overcharge, I have already men- 
tioned that the seller has to pay 1 1 4 d. in place of 4^/. 

Does the taster or inspector decide the quality of the butter merely by tasting ? 
—I have seen that, after tasting a great deal, he generally goes by the look of 
it ; I have asked him why he marked as seconds butter that I conceived to be 
sweeter than that marked as first, and he replied, that having some variation in 
the colour, he marked it seconds. 

Does he decide the quality by his taste ? — He does, and by the smell. 

By the touch? — Yes. When he has tasted so many he is obliged to go by the 
touch, look and smell. 

Do you not consider that the individuals who perform the duties at the crane and 
butter market of Sligo, perform those duties under a responsibility to the public, of 
those who appoint and employ them? — Certainly; and the weigh-master has the 
appointment of the officers. 

And he is responsible for their acts ?— cannot answer that. There is another 
thing that certainly was very much practised, namely, that because the law says 
that any butter above the riddle is to be scraped off, and though 1 never saw any 
above it, yet at one time 1 heard that there was 300/. or 400/. a year made of the 
scrapings, by taking it under the riddle. 

To whom did that go r — To the deputy w’eigh-master ; and I complained of it to 
the weigh-master, who immediately forbid it to be done, and ordered that if the 
people did not take back the scraping, it should be thrown away. 

And therefore that abuse was done away with as soon as you complained of it ? — • 
Yes ; but it had continued for many years. 

How long is it since you complained of it I — I believe six or seven years. 

And it has been discontinued ever since you made a complaint to the weigh-master 
of it? — Yes ; the butter is now restored to the people when it is scraped off. 

You have stated that there is a charge of a penny for heading ? — If it comes into 
the market headed ; but if it comes unheaded, there is no charge. 

You have stated that in case a seller of butter finds it necessary to have his cask 
repaired, he has to pay for the cooperage in the first instance ? — Yes. 

Who is the cooper, and by whom is he appointed? — There was one Alingham, 
the cooper, but he is not there now ; I do not know who appoints the cooper ; 
a cooper and his apprentices attend there, I am told. 

Is there a cooper belonging to the weigh-house? — I believe a cooper attends there, 
but he does not, that I know of, belong to the weigh-house. 

In the event of any complaint arising against any officer of the weigh-house, 
before' whom would that complaint be tried ? — It would be tried before the provost 
of the town. 

Who appoints the weigh-master and his officers ? — Himself ; as being the head of 
the corporation. 

Is the Committee to understand that the individual who is weigh-master is ap- 
pointed by the corporation, and that he is the head of the corporation himself? — 
Certainly ; and he appoints himself. 

■ Who te the vVeigh-master of Sligo ? — Mr. Wynne. 

Who is the provost of the town of Sligo? — Mr. Faqsset. 

■ ' . And 
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And Mr. Wynne is himself a leading man in the corporatioii ?— He is the head AWoluim Martin, 
of it. Esq. 

Is he returned for the town himself? — He is. '■ S~—~J 

Are you not aware that there is an appeal to the quarter sessions from any deci- ^ 

sion of the magistrates, in case of any conviction or complaint ? — I believe so. If 
persons find themselves aggrieved, I believe they have an appeal to the quarter 
sessions. 

At that quarter sessions, to your own knowledge, is there not in general a laroe 
attendance of county magistrates ? — There is at times. ” 

And a presiding barrister ? — Yes. 

Is there also an attendance at those quarter sessions of the leading gentlemen of 
the corporation ? — When there is any case to be tried that touches the corporation, 
they all muster very strong. 




Martis, 9 * die Maii, 1826 . 



Mr. Edward Courtenay, called in ; and Examined. 



HAVE you not been for many years an exporter of butter from Waterford ?— 
I have. 

Are the qualities of the butter you ship selected in your own stores after it comes 
from the weigh-house? — Yes. 

Do you export it with the brands of the weigb-master and inspector ? — We do, 
except as to weight ; we now get no beamage at the weigh-house, and we allow’ 
in the early part of the season, two pounds, and in the latter part of the season’ 
when the butter is settled, we allow one pound beamage on each firkin, in order to 
hold the weight here. 

Do you consider that a hardship on your trade, not being allowed a beamage ? 

I differ from some of my fellow traders on that question j I do not see any great 
hardship in that, because I must calculate the price, and whether I get 120 or 
112 lbs. for the hundred weight does not signify; it is according to the weight 
received we calculate the value. ® 



Mr. 

Edward Courtenay, 



9 May, 
i8a6. 



When there is a demand for butter in the Irish market, have you riot a facility 
of making sales before the butter arrives ? — We frequently do make sales on board • 
formerly the butter was ordered direct from the merchant, latterly a great deal of it 
has been consigned here by persons who purchase in our market. 

Are not those sales made according to your own selection of qualities 1 They 



Would you like to be bound to brand your name on the first quality butter 
generally, as it is branded by the inspector in the market at which you purchase 
it ? — No, certainly not. 

State your reason for that ? — Because I have found it almost impossible for the 
inspector in our market correctly to ascertain the quality of butter; we have been 
in the practice of selecting the butter ourselves when we get it into our own stores, 
and assorting the qualities as we see best ; we mark the first qualities with our name, 
the others we do not, but enumerate them in the invoices ; the public inspector and 
1 differ very much ; I try nearly all our butters ; he sometimes gives us very good 
firsts in the second, third, and fourth qualities, and at tirae.s there will be very 
inferior butter in the first qualities, as marked at the weigh-house. 

Do you think the export butter trade of Ireland has improved generally of late 
years ?— I think the butter generally brought to Waterford market for sale has 
improved, and has been improved by the late Act. 

Do not the limits as to the size of the cask butter is packed in operate against 
the makers of fine quality?— The county of Carlow butter I think h^ not'been 
improved as the butter of other counties has, by the small casks ; the dairies are 
large there, and the butter in large packages I think was better than it is at present ; 
the casks in that part of the country are so very bad, and often made of such green 
timber, that the outside, after remaining some time in the farmers hands or in our 
Stores, becomes green or mouldy ; the smaller the cask the greater the surface 
.4*06. Hh 2 of 
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Mr. of butter exposed ; if I were to suggest any thing respecting the size of the casks, 

Edrrard Courtenay. J would propose the casks being made of two sizes, one to contain about a hundred 

' ' weight, and the other a half hundred weight; if butter came in a had cask we 

9 May, would find no difficulty in taking off the bad cask and putting on another, but H the 
sizes were not regulated, it would be almost impossible to fit a cask of butter with 
another; the limber which is used is very generally unseasoned ; I have heard, and 
believe, that casks are made of timber which has not been a month cut, and m sorne 
instances a shorter time; the unseasoned timber spoils the butter; I think the 
butter of Ireland would be generally improved if it was all put into seasoned white 

wSd you propose to have a regulation of the quantity of butter a cask should 
hold, or a regulation prescribing the size of the cask ? — Prescribing the size of the 
cask,’ for some may pack better than others. 1 think the farmers have suffered, in 
many instances, losing by the over-weights not being paid for. 

• Have you ever considered the effect of the duty on staves, in preventing the use 
and manufacture of good casks ? — Most certainly it must have an effect ; it makes 
the casks so much dearer; if the oak staves could be brought so as to afford them 
as cheap as the ash, I think that would be beneficial to the country in two ways : in 
many parts of the country thev want ash for agricultural purposes, and a great deal 
of the ash is consumed in making butter casks which might be spared to the country 
for other uses. 

Are you of opinion, that if the duty was altogether taken off it would give rise to - 
discontinuing the use of this improper kind of timber ? — It would bring the timber 
cheaper ; an*d if they were obliged by law to put butter in that particular descrip- 
tion of timber, white oak, it will do away the necessity of using ash or other 

timber. - v j 

Is not the use of improper timber extremely detrimental to the butter.'-— Yes, and 
particularly in the finer qualities. 

Do vou’ think it has the effect of injuring the butter trade in competition with the 
Dutch butters ? — Undoubtedly, to a certain extent. 

You have reason to state this from your experience as a merchant?— Yes, I have. 
Do vou consider that by the houses on this side of the Channel facilities are 
given by persons in the trade by accommodation of money, which have induced a 
deterioration of the quality of butter shipped from Ireland?— I believe it has en- 
couraged a bad selection of butter; that is, the qualities of the butter are not so 
well assorted as they were when they imported by order direct from the merchant. 

Are you of opinion that the Irish butter trade is not conducted at present by as 
respectable a class of merchants as it was ten or fifteen years ago?— I had rather 
some other person was asked that question. 

Have any respectable merchants withdrawn from the trade ? — I do not know that 
any have altogether withdrawn, but some do much less business than they did 
formerly, because there has not been that distinction made on tlris side of the 
wafer, I mean by the dealers in butter. 

Do you mean that distinction between respectable merchants and those not so 
respectable? — Between a good quality of butter and a bad quality. 

Of what parts of the country do you speak? — Of Waterford. 

Do you mean to say that the English purchasers of butter have latterly been in 
the habit of employing, to make purchases for them, an inferior class of prsons in 
Ireland, and to encourage them have given them a money accommodation, which 
has put the more respectable merchants, who used to export from Ireland, out of 
the trade'll have heard that they have, and I believe it ; I have heard a good 
deal of that since 1 came to London. 

From your knowledge of the butter trade of Ireland, do you consider it to be 
useful to that trade to have an inspection at the port of export in Ireland, for the 
satis&ction of the English purchaser? — To the port of Waterford I do not think 
that the inspection for the satisfaction of the English purchasers is material ; but 
I think the inspection between the farmers and the purchasers in our market would 
be useful. 

And of course in other places ?— 1 know very little of the butter trade of other 
places in Ireland. 

Do not you think, from your knowledge of the trade, that it would be useful in 
all other places, to give the farmer an opportunity of assurance that he was fairly 
dealt with ? — I think it would. 

Do 
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Do you continue in the butter trade ? — I do. Mr. 

To what places do you principally send your butter? — To various ports in the ( -’ wr/tnay. 

Channel, and to London and to Liverpool. 

Do you send much to Liverpool ? — Not a great deal ; the principal part of what ®i8s6^’ 
our house exports is sent to London, and the ports in the Channel. 

Are you in the habit of sending butter to England upon your own account, or on 
commission ? — Latterly we have been obliged to send some butter on our own account ; 
formerly we did not- 

Why? — Because formerly the butter was ordered direct by the cheesemongers ; 
some would order a quantity weekly or monthly. 

Do you believe there have been considerable frauds committed with respect to 
bills of lading being given before the butter was shipped, purporting that a quantity 
was shipped which did not exist at the time the bill of lading was made out ? — That 
has been done to a considerable extent some time back. 

■ Has not that been productive of considerable frauds and losses to the persons in 

London engaged in the practice ? — I do not know that they have suffered, except in 
time ; inasmuch as they have sometimes. I believe, paid for the butter before it was 
purchased. 

I Has it not been productive of supplying the means to the persons practising those 

I frauds, of purchasing butter in the market, to complete the amount of that bill of 

i lading long after the bill of lading has been passed ? — Certainly. 

Have you any reason to believe, that since the revision of the Act, which was cal- 
culated to prevent that evil, the frauds in some degree have still continued ? — I cannot 
say in the article of butter, but I know they have in other instances continued. 

Are the Committee to understand that you would go the length of recommending 
that the farmer should be precluded from using any other timber in the making of 
I their casks than white oak? — I think the trade in butter would be benefitted by that 
j regulation. 

Is it your opinion that it would be possible for the farmers in the interior of the 
country, without material inconvenience to their trade in butter, to be restricted 
from using any other timber than white oak? — If the law was enacted that they 
should not use it, in a very short period it might ; there should be time given ; sup- 
pose six months after passing the act of restriction, I think there would then be 
no inconvenience; but unless the duty was taken off, I think staves would be too 
high for them. 

Do not you think that if the duty was taken oft’ the farmer would derive much 
more advantage from the butter being guarded from injury, than any difference in 
the price of the cask ? — I am satisfied he would, for his butter would bring a better 
price. 

You have stated that you would recommend a legislative enactment to protect 
the trade between the buyer and seller : in your opinion which suft’ers most, the 
merchant or the farmer, by the present state of the law? — I think the respectable 
I merchant. 

State how the merchant suffers? — At present the merchant of character, who 
I tries the butter himself, and selects a good quality, cannot get the price in pro- 

I portion, on this side of the water, with the man who sends all sorts, putting, in some 

instances, a fictitious name upon it. 

You have stated that the marks of the taster is no test, in your opinion, of the 
quality of butter ? — Yes. 

Does not it as often happen that the farmer suffers from his good butter being 
branded as third-rate quality, as the merchant suffers from purchasing first quality 
which was really third ? — Both farmer and merchant suffer occasionally ; latterly 
the butter in our market has been purchased as it stands, without any variation in 
the price between first and second ; a man hds a lot of butter w’ith first, second and 
third, and it is taken at the same price round ; some shippers will ship this alto- 
gether, and put their own or a fictitious name on butter, and then it is sent forward 
! to the English market, and those who brand the goods with their own names, risking 
their own character upon it, do not get a proportionate price for their butter. 

Has not the merchant a power, by assorting the butter afterwards, of remedying 
the defects in the system ? — So I say ; he may improve the selection by proper 
assortment, but he does not get an equivalent on this side for his trouble. 

What remedy has a farmer if his butter of first quality is branded as third ? — 

^ I do not see that the farmer has any remedy. 

! What is the eft’ect upon the farmer’s pocket, of an imperfect branding of his 
' 406. Hh 3 butter?— 
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•Vr. butter?— The farmers at our market are pretty well known to the trade, who pur- 

EdviardCowtenay. respectable farmers, and they get very little less for their butter, though it 

^ is branded what w’e may term unfavourably. 

9 M?y> Would you recommend the present system should continue for the cure of those 

evils ? — No, I do not exactly recommend that the present system should continue. ' 
Would you recommend that the present system of branding the butter at the ] 
ports should continue ? — They do not brand the qualities at our market, they are 
scribed with a marking iron ; the weights are branded. 

Have you found any partial or improper conduct on the part of the butter-taster 
in the tow n of Waterford ? — No, I cannot say that I have ; I really believe the man 
does it to the best of his judgment ; but I think it almost impossible for a man at 
the crane of Waterford to select butter properly ; the butter is at times heated, and 
we have a very great variety of qualities ; we get butter in Waterford by our inland 
navigation from all parts, and they send by land-carriage from the most distant ' 
dairies 5 some from the county of li^icklow, and the county of Limerick. 

Have you yourself attended any of the butter markets in the interior of the 
country? — Not for some years. 

Have any persons in your employ attended them ? — No, not lately. 

Have you attended any of those markets since the year 181 2? — One market; 
the. market of Moate, in Westmeath, I attended two days, some years back. 

How did you find the business of inspecting and weighing conducted there ? — 

I thought very badly. 

In what respect? — There was very litUe care or attention to the quality. 

Was the price of the butter fixed according to the quality marked ? — I saw two I 
persons purchase there, and they made some distinction, indeed a very great differ- j 
ence in the price, and the farmers complained very much ; and I thought from the 
appearance of th^ butter (not having tasted it) that the farmer was not properly 
dealt with. 

Did you state that opinion ? — Yes, and a number of people got round me, saying, 
that they were very unfairly dealt with ; that they did not get the prices which they 
should ; that those people had a great advantage in purchasing from them, and they 
would be very glad that some honest person should come and settle in the town of 
Moate. 

Did they complain of the butter-taster being in the pay of the butter-buyers?- — 

I do not recollect that ; I believe they are paid by the farmers, but I forget exactly 
what sum was paid, but I know it was something exorbitant that they were charged. 

Did you ever hear that the butter-tasters were in the habit of receiving douceurs 
from the butter-buyers, to brand the butter improperly ? — I have heard of that. 

Have you known the fact? — I have not; I never knew it occur in our market. 

Do not you think it would be hard upon the farmer, if there was a positive 
enactment that tliey should use no timber but white oak for their casks ? — I think 
they would be benefitted by it ; in Cork I believe it is entirely white oak ; and if the | 
casks would contain pickle, and the farmer would pour pickle upon the cask, when [ 
filled with butter, it would preserve it very much previous to coming to market. 

Do you think there are many casks made of wood of native growth in Ireland? 1 
— Yes, a great many. 

Do not you think that if that was the case, the land proprietors would plant white 
oak, in order to have such a demand for the produce of their land ? — The Irish oak 
does not cleave, it is not suited for making casks of any description, there would be 
a great waste in using it. 

Would you not think it impossible for the farmers in the interior of the country 
to procure white oak staves? — No, I do not think it would. 

Would they not have to go to the places of export? — The country is so inter- 
sected by canals and roads now, they might be supplied with casks from the 
sea-ports. 

Would not it be a great loss to the persons living in the interior? — I think the 
expense of the casks would not be heavy, I think that it would be worth the while 
of the landlords to attend to it, and to pay more attention than they do to the making 
of butter in Ireland. 

Do you think the farmer in the country would be placed on an equality with the 
farmer residing near the port of export, if the farmer in the interior were compelled 
to use the white oak staves? — He must pay something higher for his staves on 
account of the carriage. i 

Do not you think that if it was necessary for them to use white oak in the cask, the | 

country 
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country coopers would provide themselves with the white oak, and make casks as Mr 
they now do with the country timber? — Certainly. Edward Couttem^. 

Then there would be a supply of casks made of proper timber, wherever the casks '' 

of improper material are found now ? — That is my opinion. § May, 

Do not you think that butter packed in earthenware crocks would be better than ' 

in casks ?— I do not see how they could be exported without breakage, and conse- 
quent loss. 

If there was a regulation requiring all butter to be packed in earthenware crocks 
would not it be as likely that the manufacturers of those would establish themselves 
in the country for the making of them?— I think if there was a necessity for them 
they would. 

You mentioned that subsequent to the public inspection in Waterford, the mer- 
chants class the butter according to their own judgment, and that very frequently 
fictitious names were used in exporting it?— Yes, I have seen names in our day- 
notes that T could not ascertain who the persons were, as shippers of butter. ^ 

Who are the persons that mark those fictitious names upon the casks?— I can- 
not say; I have seen names as exporters of butter, that! could not ascertain where 
they lived or who they were. 

Could not it have been traced through the different buyers and sellers?— It 
might have been, but I took no pains to trace it. 

What is the object of putting on fictitious names ?— To pass inferior as first qua- 
lity ; because the first qualities only are branded with any name. 

Then there may be names put on which do not belong to any person ? Yes • it 

was principally for the Liverpool market this deceptive mode was adopted. ’ 

There is not any obligation by law that there should be a name put upon the 
cask ? — I know of none. ^ 

Then why should any name be put on ?— The old shippers always put their 
names on the heads of first qualities only, to distinguish that from other qualities. 

Would not tliat have the effect, in case of an inquiry by a merchant here of 
misleading him ? — It would. ’ 

Then it is a deception on the merchants here?— Yes, to place a name on inferior 
butter. 

A very injurious one, inasmuch as it disables them from discovering the fraud ? — 

He must pay the bffl to the shipper, agent or broker, and therefore he might ascer- 
tain it through tliem who unfairly dealt with him, but it might be very difficult. 

If he did trace it through the shipper, would it not take away from tlie 
respectability of the merchant that he used a fictitious name ? — Yes. 

And yet that has been frequently done ?— It has, and that it is which has brought 
the butter of the port of Waterford generally into disrepute. 

Then, in point of fact, the English importer is himself a party to the fraud ? 

ihe agent here may be ; this butter may probably be sent for sale here to an agent 
and he sells it with the Waterford brand upon it. ’ 

That agent is an intermediate person between the shipper and the cheesemonger 
here?— Yes. ® 

On whom does the fraud ultimately fall?— On the retailer or consumer in England. 

Have there ever been instances where casks of butter have been branded with 
fictitious names, that a fictitious place, where the butter purported to have been 
made, was put upon it, such as Carlow, for instance ?— I believe there has. 

It has been exported not only with a fiction as to the quality, but a fictitious 
name of the place ? — It has. 

Then after it has gone through the inspection, it has lost all the benefit it might 
have derived from that public inspection ? — Yes, completely so. 

When you have examined butter in your own stores, after being marked at the 
weigh-house, have you found that more has been of the second quality that was 
marked first, or more marked of the second quality that ought tO'have been marked 
first? In some parcels I have found more marked seconds that ought to have been 
firsts, and in others the reverse. 

Have you often found butter marked third quality that ought to have been first 
quality ? — That has sometimes happened. 

Has the farmer been paid for that butter in the first instance according to those 
--—Latterly in our markets the butter is bought by parcels, taking the whole 

L not the price of that parcel settled according to the average marks of qualities r 
—N ot always according to the average marks of qualities, but according to the 
H h 4 judgment 
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iudgment of the purchaser, and his knowledge of the maker of the article ; in some 
Edrmd Courtenny. jt is according to the average. 

' Is the price fixed by the brand of the weigh-master, or between the buyer and 

seller on theirjudsment?—The rate between the buyer and seller. 

So that there is no advantage of the inspection either way in that case ?— In that 
case there seems to be little advantage to either party in point of inspection. 

Did not YOU state that you conceived that, as between buyer and seller in the port 
of Waterford, you thought the inspection essential to the protection of each ?— Y es 
and I will explain it; I think an inspector would be well between the buyer and 
seller, that the farmer could refer to ; but I do not see the necessity of an inspection 
eenevallv of all the butter which comes into the market. 

^ You have stated that you think it impossible for a taster, though ever so honest 
and well disposed, to execute his duty; to mark the quality according to its real 
jnerit-— I never met with a taster in the Waterford market (and there have been 
four or five in my recollection) that pleased me, or pleased my correspondent, as 
well as I could myself. .... ... . • ♦ 3 

What is the reason of this impossibility of marking the butter with certainty ?— 
The butter comes to Waterford, quantities of it from a great distance in very hot 
weather ; I think it impossible for a man on the day that it is brought m and laid 
down there to taste it with certainty; if it lay two or three days he could; and 1 think 
in that case it rather operates against the farmer and m favour of the merchant, by 
the butter being inspected too soon. , . r .u 

From the nature of the butter it is impossible, under the present regulation of the 
law, which requires it to be marked on the day it is brought to market, that it should 
be marked of a proper quality by the inspector ? — It appears so to me, particularly 
in hot weather. . 

Are you of opinion that an inspection is unnecessary, in respect of the expor- 
tation of butter from Ireland to England?— I really have not made up my mind 
about that; I have heard a great deal of it one way and another, and various 
opinions both here and at the other side ; but so far as relates to the export of butter 
that 1 would ship myself, I do not think that an inspector would be at all necessary ; 

I believe a great many of the farmers would prefer selling their butter directly to the 
merchant, others would not, conceiving there is a protection in the country markets 

by inspection. ■ r> 1 - u 

With regard to your business of exporting butter from Waterford to the English 
market, do you conceive a public inspection is necessary previous to your butter 
being shipped?— No, I do not, because I run my character against the article that 
I ship : I conceive my character as a merchant to be at stake for the quality of the 

^your opinion, would it be impossible for the merchants at Liverpool and 
merchants at Manchester to supply themselves ivith butter, and carry on their trade 
in a satisfactory manner to themselves, if the law was so altered as to do away with 
the necessity of any previous inspection or marking in the Irish ports ? — I think 
they might do the business as satisfactorily ; 1 think it would be worth the experi- 
ment ; there is something wrong in the trade, and I should be very glad if it could 
be arranged so that the country generally would be benefitted, without considering 
individuals any way. 

Is it your opinion, that the system is so bad under the existing regulations, that 
it is worth while trying a completely opposite system, in order to correct the evils at 
present existing? — I do not know what to say to that ; I should hardly go so far as 
that : I think it may be modified a little. 

You speak from your knowledge of Waterford market? — Yes. 

When you say you are not satisfied with the inspection at Waterford, does your 
dissatisfaction arise from your being obliged to pay a higher price to the farmer than 
you would pay if the inspection was otherwise conducted ? — I do not complain at 
all of any loss I may have sustained ; but as I am not bound to ship butter now 
by the inspection of the market, at least 1 do not conceive I am, I select it rriyself. 

Generally speaking, are your shipments of butter from Waterford made with 
higher or lower characters attached to them than they have received from the in- 
spector ? — I believe there are higher characters attached to the great bulk of the 
butter by many shippers whom we have ; and I ground that upon this Reason, that 
if the butter was fairly exported by all, and fairly selected by all the shippers, some- 
of us would have a greater share of the business than we have at present. 

Does the present mode of inspection give satisfaction generally to your fellow 

traders 
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Do you think with greater care and good habits the Irish butter would bring as 
the Dutch butter ? — A great deal of it would ; it is better butter in 



good a price as the 

itself, it will keep longer. • . 

Are you of opinion that the butter trade would derive advantage in competition 
ioG fatmers were to act upon the plan you have 

^ * just 
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traders in Waterford ?— The inspection at the crane can make very little difterence v 

to us, when we inspect it ourselves afterwards. Eihcard CouHenav 

Do the present regulations, as by law established, and practised at the crane at ' 

Waterford, generally give satisfaction, or otherwise, to your fellow traders in that 
city ?— I cannot speak to that, for we have not for some years met upon that ‘Subject 
or consulted about it. •• J > 

Have you not been a member of the Committee of Merchants in Waterford 
I am a member of the Chamber of Commerce in Waterford. 

Are you not a member of a committee formed specially for the purpose of con- 
sidering the butter trade? — No. One of the last butter committees I was on was 
at the time the beamage was disputed ; I was one of a committee to consider 
whether we would submit to purchase butter without receiving a beamatre of four 
pounds a firkin which was taken off, but nothing relating to the examination of 
the qualities ; there has been no committee on that, we did not discuss that at ail, 
and it was not given to us ; it was merely a committee to meet a committee of the 
grand jury of Waterford respecting the beamage. 

What was tlie result of that committee? — The result was, that we submitted to 
no beamage being allowed; the grand jury, some of them, said we were exacting 
four pounds a hrkin, which should not be, that there was no law for it ; and many 
of the butter merchants of Waterford wished to resist that ; I could not see the dif- 
ference whether I got beamage or not, for I should calculate the price in purchasin-^ 
according to the weight I received. * ° 

Was it the opinioQ of the majority of merchants then assembled, that no beamage 
«as necessary to protect the merchant ?— The majority were for beamage. 

Do you recollect to what amount they were willing to allow beamage Many 
contended tor the four pounds, some for three ; there were a variety of opinions ■ 
but my own opinion is, that two pounds per firkin ought to be allowed between the 
buyer and seller, and on exportation one pound ; I know by experience if the 
butters have fresh come from the dairy, they will lose a pound before export’ation. 

Can you state that that is the opinion of your fellow traders generally? I think 

it is the opinion of the old established houses. 

Do you think the farmers generally would object to the allowance of two pounds 
Uean\age ? — I am really at a loss to answer that question, for they got so alive to the 
“ no beamage, as they called it, by the interference of some gentlemen In the 
county, that I rather think they would object to it now ; but it appears to me to be 
quite a fair thing, and that generally through Ireland, 

Would not four pounds beamage be an unjust allowance to the farmer '—No 
I think not, nor ten pounds, for that he would get a price in proportion ; I do not 
see that it makes a difference to the purchaser or the seller what the specific 
beamage is. ^ 

Does not the beamage relate to the weight, and not to the quality ?— Yes. 

Then how would ten pounds allowed beamage increase the price ?— If I purchased 
at ten pounds beamage, I would give a price in proportion. ' 

You send butter to the London market?— I do. 

That butter in the London market meets with a competition with the Dutch 
butter ? — It does. 

What is generally the relative price between the Waterford and the Dutch 
butter .—I am not aware of that, it varies very much ; at some seasons of the year 
It is greater than at others. 

Does not the Irish butter bring a less price than the Dutch ?— Yes, certainly 
To what do you conceive that is owing?— To the manner in which it is made:- 
they use too much salt in Ireland. ’ 

Can you give any idea of the means by which it might be made equal to the 
Dutch butter? I cannot just now recollect the proper quantity of salt necessary to 
be used. I have not brought the memorandums I would have brought if I had not 
been summoned forthwith. I had some butter made and very lightly salted, and put 
into casks pickle tight, and I am not certain whether some of it did not brin^ a 
price equal to or higher than the Dutch. ® 
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just mentioneil. more generally than they do at present ?— I think it would, very 

^'^'would the injury to the butter-maker, from his butter being tasted and quahtied, 
as you say it is often in a heated state, be lessened, if his butter so heated and quah- 
tied as at present were to be tasted and qualitied at the merchant s store rnstead of at 
the weiah-house!— By letting it remain in the merchant s store tdl it was m a proper 
state for examination, a person getting a small quantity of butter to try at the time 
could more accurately ascertain the qualities, than by having a large market full ot 
butter, and going from one to the other. , , u i 

Do vou rnean to say you would let it remain at the merchants store unsold and 
unqualitied for a future inspection ?— It might so happen it might be so agreed on 

Would that be convenient to the merchant and to the farmer ?— Not always. 

Would it not often be very inconvenient ?'-It M’ould. 

If that butter were to be tasted and qualitied as it came into the merchant s 
it would be subject to the same inconvenience to which you have adverted.-— iNo ; 
because a person trying a small quantity of butter would not be liable to the mis- 
takes and errors he would with a large one. 

Would not the butter-taster have the same quantity to taste?— 1 he iarmer 
would come to the merchant’s store with his ten, twenty or thirty firkins 

He would produce to the merchant the same quantity of butter he would at the 

there any thing in the merchant’s yard that would render that butter in a less 
heated state in that yard, when produced for sale, than at the crane ?-lhere is this 
diflference that the merchant, or whoever he had in his employ to taste the butter, 
would only have to taste that parcel of which he proposed to become the purchaser 
whereas the butter-taster has all the butter that comes to the crane m the course ot 

the day to taste, and I defy him to do that accurately. 

Do you not believe that, in many instances, the merchant Mould not deal 
directly with the farmer ?— I should always deal directly with the farmer. 

Have you not reason to believe that in many cases the exporting merchant would 
not deal irecUy with the farmer ?— Then what I have mentioned of an inspector 
between would be useful, that there should be a person that they might appeal to if 

they desired it. . . . i. u 

Do you not conceive there would be in large cities many instances where it would 
not suit the convenience of the butter merchant to deal directly with the farmer ?— 

I do not see that. . i 

Where does the farmer deposit his butter after all has been quahtied. and tasted, 
in the event of his not having sold it to the merchant that day?— It remains in the 

crane, or he takes it away. . , -j j j 

He has that convenience of leaving it in the crane.-' — He has, provided it does 
not croM’d the crane ; they sometimes put them out. 

Do you conceive merchants in general would be disposed to permit butter-makers 
to deposit butter in their store, to be tasted at a future period, and not knowing 
whether, at the time when the tasting arrived, they might not differ from the farmer, 
and refuse to buy altogether; do not you think there would be in many instances 
an indisposition so to suffer them to deposit the butter?— No ; I think a merchant 
wanting butter would always be disposed to permit the farmer to deposit it. 

He wants butter of a given quality? — He does. 

Does he know that butter is of that quality?— He cannot know that until he 

inspects it. i- - rn. 

May there not be great differences of opinion as to the quality r — Inere may, 

^certainly. it 

In which case the farmer must go back to the country with his butter?— He 

mjjst go to another merchant. 

From your acquaintance with the trade, are you of opinion that the farmers 
would, in point of practice, find a difficulty in effecting the sales of their butter if 
there was no inspection ?— I think they might at first, it might be so very opposite 
.to the present practice. . 

When you use the expression “ at first,” are you of opinion that in some little 
time the matter would come to an understanding between the parties, and the busi- 
ness be carried on to the satisfaction of all of them, without the necessity for an 
• inspection? — Yes, I think so. 
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Mr. William Strange, called in; and Examined. 

ARE you concerned in the butter trade of Ireland? — I am. ,l/r. 

Do you import to any large extent? — Yes, I do. IVillim Strange. 

How many firkins a year may you import? — Perhaps 10,000. ' ' 

Do you import them by orders, or are they sent to you on consignment? Bv ^ 

order. 

Have you any reason to complain of the manner in which butter is shipped in 
Ireland for the English market? — The qualities and the tares are very irregular 
frequently, which we have to complain of. 

From what ports do you principally ship your butter? — From Cork, Waterford, 

Limerick, Belfast and Sligo. 

To what do you attribute the irregularity you spoke of with regard to tares and 
qualities? — I understand that there is an inspection, and that after the inspection 
merchants are allowed to take them into their stores, and ship them at their discre- 
tion, as regards first, second and third qualities ; but that applies more particularly 
to Waterford. In Cork, I have reason to think they are shipped as they buy them ; 
first for first, second for second, and so forth. 

What, in your opinion, would be the best possible manner of remedying the 
inconveniences which you have occasion to complain of? — I really think it would 
be better to lay the thing open completely; I think, in the first placcj it would 
afford the farmer a fair opportunity of benefit by competition ; that he would have 
a more fair competition in the sale of his butter. 

How would that affect the English importing merchant? — I think it would re- 
move a great many merchants that now intrude themselves as merchants, and who 
take advantage of the trade in London by shipping bad qualities ; second qualities 
as firsts, and they ship the quality of thirds and include all as first frequently. 

What description of merchant would it remove from the trade ? — Tltose who act 
dishonourably. 

Do you mean merchants in England or Ireland? — In Ireland. 

Those who change the mark ? — Yes. 

In what respect do you mean that they take advantage of the market ? — What 
they buy for firsts and seconds and thirds perhaps they will include all as of first 
quality. 

How would a free trade prevent that fraud, without any regulations at all ? — r 
I think if it was an open trade, the respectable part of the trade would go to the 
farmer and buy themselves, and that the farmer would say, if you do not like my 
butter tell me what fault there is ; he would communicate with the farmer, and say 
your butter is too salt, or your butter is smoaky, or something or other that renders 
it objectionable, then he would be induced to try to make an alteration in his butter ; 
whereas now it is sent to the crane and marked as first or second or third, ajid per- 
haps the person inspecting the butter may have to inspect, in the course of the day, 

500 or 600 or 700 firkins of butter, and 1 will defy the best judge in the w^orld to 
ascertain accurately the qualities of butter after he has gone through perhaps fifty 
or sixty, so that perhaps a farmer who makes the best butter shall have his butter 
called seconds when it ought to be called first ; a man who has got his second has it 
marked first ; there is not justice rendered to the farmer by any means ; whereas if 
it was open to competition, and he could oft'er it to this or the other person, he 
would have a fair price for it, and each one would say what the fault was ; perhaps 
the farmer would be enabled to judge of the quality of his butter, and would be 
induced perhaps to make some alteration that should enable him to make it 
better. 

Do you think this communication would take place between the merchant and 
the farmer? — ^Yes, or his agent. 

Do you think that the merchant who imposes upon the British merchant by 
.'ending butter under his own brand, which is different from the brand put upon it 
in the market, and generally for his own advantage, would be so likely to go to the 
farmer, and say, make your butter up in such a way as to make it palatable for the 
English market, and I will give you the best price ? — I understand the butter is . no\? 
brought to the Irish market and called first or second or third ; this person, who. has 
no capital, says, I will give you so much money for your butter ; a respectable 
person says, I will give you so and so ; this man, who knows nothing at all of '.the 
article, but has been taking the advantage of the trade here, says, I will- give you 
4 iO{ 5 . I i 2 . 2 t. 
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2 5 . more ; as soon as the butter is shipped he draws for it, and ships to us this 
butter indiscriminately, firsts, seconds and thirds, altogether perhaps. 

Do you know whether the establishment of this inferior description of purchasers 
in Ireland of late years has not been owing principally to the London cheese- 
mongers, and buyers of butter of the London market themselves, employing people 
of no capital and little character to buy for them ?~Every one of the trade is 
obliged to do it in his own defence. 

They do do it ? Yes, they do it ; we endeavour to confine ourselves to respect- 

able houses, they ship us their butter fairly ; perhaps another house will ship to 
another house in the way I have before stated ; a person will write to them, I can 
offer you Waterford butter on such terms ; the person who purchases of us may 
come and say, You have imposed upon us, you have charged us so much more for 
Waterford butter than he charges ; do not you find a difference in the quality? 
No, not so much difference ; and in consequence of this we are obliged occasionally 
to have of those people. , r . i- 

What advantage do you derive from having of those people, instead of dealing 
with the respectable merchant? — Because it is so much lower in price. 

Is that what you mean by saying that you are, in your own defence, obliged to have 
recourse to that description of persons ? — Yes it is. 

The complaint you made of the marks upon butter which comes from Ireland to 
you, originates, you say, in the merchant’s stores ? — Yes. 

Have you the same complmnt to make of the Cork butter as you have of the 
Waterford butter? — No. 

Then, in point of fact, you get the Cork butter as marked by tlie inspector, and 
without'being altered in the merchant’s stores? — I believe so. 

Therefore your dealing with Cork is more satisfactory than your dealing with 
Waterford? — It is so. . n i • u • 

Has this description of inferior merchant been resorted to in Cork as it has in 
Waterford ? — I believe it has. 

Have you had recourse to them in Cork ? — No we have not. 

How long have you been in the trade ? — About five-and-thirty years. 

When was it that you got into the habit of employing this inferior description of 
merchant to purchase for you ? -I think about fourteen years ago. 

Would you not, as a biUter-buyer, still find your account in adhering to a more 
respectable correspondent, instead of having recourse to this description of persons ? 
--We do principally, but not always; we are obliged to have recourse to those 
others who ship at a much lower price. 

If the law provided sufficient regulation and penalty against the alteration of the 
marks of the inspector by the merchant in his store, would you not, as a dealer in 
butter with Ireland, find an advantage in having the quality assured to you by a 
public officer in Ireland ? — I do not think we should. 

Any deception practised upon you now is by the merchant in his store? — Yes. 
Then how do you come to the conclusion that you would have an advantage in 
having a public officer to assure you more than it is now assured to you by the 
merchant?— Because I think the qualities would be better got at by inspection of 
each dairy separately : I think that the quantity that the inspector has to look over 
in one day confuses his judgment, and that it would confuse the judgment of the best 
judge in England or Ireland. I am sure it is impossible for a man to go through 
four or five hundred firkins, and judge accurately of the quality. 

Are the Committee to understand that you would be content with each dairy 
stamping the quality of its own butter ?— Not quite so ; perhaps there may be half 
a dozen or twenty buyers of butter, and the farmer would have an opj^rtunity of 
going to either one which he chose ; and if one did not like it another might like it, 
or if they saw it, might point out wherein the defect was. 

Were you ever in Ireland ? —Never. 

Then you are not acquainted with the mode in which the butter is brought to 
market? — No. 

Should you think that system was applicable to a cwntry wh«-e the farmers 
supplied butter in small quantities, each producing one or two firkins apiece ? — That 
certainly makes a difference where the quantity is so very small. 

Are you aware that many of the markets in Ireland are so supplied ?— N<^ 
I am not. 

If that fact was proved to you, then the opinion you have given in the preceding 
answers would be altered ?— I think it might. 

la 
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In that event, you would think that, both for the protection of the merchant pur- Mr. 
chasing in the country, and the exporting merchant, the interposition of a sworn f f'illiam SjraMge. 
officer would be both useful and necessary ? — Yes ; but then I should think it would 
be necessary to enforce the merchant shipping that butter, shipping it as he ^,826^' 
buys it. 

Might not such a system be secured by Act of Parliament, placing a penalty on 
the merchant altering it ? — I think so. 

In point of fact, has there been much of the butter you have got from thc^e inferior 
individuals In Ireland, and sent by you to your customers, returned upon your hands 
as not being of the quality you have charged it at? — Yes, we have had many 
instances of that. 

The advantage you have derived from employing those people in Ireland is, that 
you get the butter at a lower price than the respectable merchants send it at? — 

That is the fact. 

Do you often get butter considerably deteriorated in quality, or at least a part of 
it, in consequence of the improper timber of which the casks are made? — Yes, cer- ^ 
tainly, that is the case. 

Does that often amount to a considerable deduction in the value of the butter in 
the casks? — It does. 

To what purpose is the butter so deteriorated in quality or injured in colour 
applied ? — The outside of the butter gets mouldy from the sap of the wood. 

Do you, or not, conceive it would be highly desirable that a prohibition should 
take place on the making up butter in any casks but those made of white oak?— 

Any thing that would prevent that mischief is very desirable, for it certainly is a 
grievance. 

In that case, do you conceive it would be desirable that the duty on the staves 
imported should be taken off, so as to enable the farmers to provide themselves with 
casks of a better description at a moderate price ? — If the objection can be removed 
by that means, I think it would be very desirable. 

What is the extent of import of Dutch butter into the London market as com- 
pared with Irish butter? — I should think that the quantity of Dutch butter this year 
will far exceed the Irish, I mean the foreign butter generally. 

From what other place do you import butler, besides Holland ?— From Ham- 
burgh. 

Is the quality of Hamburgh butter equal to that of Dutch butter? — Some of it, 
but it varies more considerably than Dutch butter does. 

To what do you attribute the superior price of Dutch butter, as compared with 
Irish butler? — The excellency of the quality, and it contains less salt. 

Do you conceive, that under the improved system of navigation that now takes 
place between Ireland and the port of London, the butter could or could not be 
made up with a much less quantity of salt than is now put into it ? — I believe so ; 
but still it cannot be raised with all the management possible ; there is a certain 
quality attached to every local situation. 

Do you think Ireland could not produce so good butter in quality?— By no 
means. 

Has Dutch butter been decreasing or increasing in quantity during the last few 
years? — There has been a vast increase. 

Do you conceive that any part of the preference given to Dutch butter over 
Irish consists in the difference of the cask in which it is brought? — No. 

Has any Dutch butter come into your hands that has been injuted in conse- 
quence of the badness of the timber of which the cask was made ? — I do not think 
there has. 

Do you not conceive, then, that the quality of the timber of which the cask is 
I made may, in a certain degree, operate to prevent the use of Irish butter as compared 

with the Dutch ?— In a small degree it may. 

► . Do you conceive the size of the cask in which the Dutch butter comes over is 

more or less lilted for the London market than the Irish? — The Dutch butter is an 
i t article that is not calculated for keeping as the Irish butter is, and therefore we are 

I obliged to use it very soon after we receive it, otherwise it gets mouldy ; but that 

mould does not arise from the cask, but from the nature of the butter. 

^ Of what wood is the cask made ? — Of beech or oak. 

L Would the Dutch butter peserve better if it was more salt ?— No, it would 

t make a bed of tallow merely from the nature of the quality. 
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Mf. When you recommend a certain competition in the trade, do you not think some 

IVilliam Strange, exception should be made in favour of butter, in consequence of purchasers not 
■ ' ' being able to form their opinion of butter by sample r — I cannot give an answer to 

question so well as the gentlemen of Ireland, who know the locality. 

Would you undertake to order Irish butter upon any sample sent to you from 
that country ?— No, by no means. 

Is it not a fair inference to suppose, that in order to protect you, the merchant 
residing in this country in the purchase of butter, from frauds in Ireland, if you 
cannot'^protect yourself by sample, that there should be some check imposed in 
your country which will secure you the quality you send for to the market there 1 — 

I should feel no objection to that arrangement ; but I should require, that after 
the inspection is made, the merchant should be obliged to ship as he buys ; that is 
what we absolutely require, if the inspection is continued. 

You have mentioned that butters have been shipped to you from the ports of 
Cork, Waterford, Limerick and Sligo ; have you any complaint to make of the 
quality of butter shipped from any of those ports except Waterford? — Most from 
Waterford, though I have sometimes from the other ports ; but that must arise 
from this cause ; the taster that examines the butter, goes, perhaps, over four or 
five hundred firkins of butter in the course of a day; it is certainly impossible for 
any judge in the world to judge accurately in going over such a quantity. 

Does the butter which comes from Limerick answer the quality marked on the 
cask? — It is vastly improved. 

Does the butter which comes from Cork answer the quality marked on the cask f 
— It generally does. 

Does the butter which comes from Belfast? — Not so frequently. 

Does the butter which comes from Sligo? — Yes, pretty fairly. 

Are you aware that a more rigid system of inspection exists in those ports than in 
the port of Waterford? — I am not aware of that. 

If you were told that a more rigid system does exist in this place, would you not 
be inclined to suppose that the superiority of the butter was owing to the rigidity of 
the inspection? — Yes, certainly. 

You sav it is impossible for a person to judge of five or six hundred casks of butter 
in a day ; is it not the fact that they judge by the smell and look as well as the taste ? 

The judgment would be bewildered before that quantity was gone through. 

Do you know whether there is any public inspection of butter in Holland r — I do 
not know. 

Do the Dutch casks come branded with the quality? — No. 

In what manner do you purchase Dutch butter? — 1 have lately had seconds as 
well as firsts. , , . 

Do you send orders for it ?— Yes, we write though an agent here ; he writes to 
the merchant. , , . , ^ , , 

If the Dutch butter comes with second, does it not come marked with first also ? 
—No it is never marked at all ; we order seconds, and seconds are sent, and there 
is a distinction in the price, and we find a distinction in the quality. 

Do you ever find that the butter sent from Holland as first quality, is ever of a 
quality only equal to the second ? — Sometimes. 

Why do you order seconds and not firsts ? — Because it is cheaper. 

What price does the seconds bear in proportion to the price given for the best 

Irish butter? It is cheaper ; but it fluctuates very much indeed. 

What proportion does the price of the first quality of Dutch butter bear in re- 
lation to the first quality of Irish butter ?— The first Irish butter we consider Carlow 
butter ; I suppose in general there will be perhaps i o^. to 15 s. a. hundred in favour 
of the Dutch ; it depends upon the season of the year. 

In point of fact the 2 o s. a hundred duty the Dutch butter pays, is not more than 
money enough to bring it into fair competition with the Irish butter ? — I do not 
think it is. , , . 

Is there not a demand in the London market for butter more salted m some cases 
than in others ?— That is more saleable in the country towns and villages. 

If .the quality of butter sent from Ireland was salted in the same proportion as 
the Dutch butter is, do not you think it would be able to compete with the Dutch 

tjutter? I do not think it would ; each has its natural quality. 

Does it ever happen that butter marked Carlow is of inferior quality? - Very 
ftequently. 
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That you find to be a great inconvenience in the trade ? — Yes, certainly. Mr. 

Have you reason to believe it has been so marked fraudulently ? — I have no If'il/iavi Sira«ge. 
doubt of it. ' ' 

If the regulations were such as to prevent a possibility of such fraud, do you not 9 May, 
think it would be exceedingly desirable ? — Very desirable, certainly. 

Do you not think if the regulations were such as to secure the trade here against 
various frauds which have come to your knowledge, those regulations would be 
beneficial to the trade ? — Very much so. 

Do you not think that such regulations would tend to insure a sale to the good 
descriptions of Irish butter in the market here ? — It is very well worth trying ; it is 
certainly desirable to make a trial of it ; how far it would do it is impossible to say; 
but we apprehend the merchants get it into their own stores, and then ship it at 
their discretion : what we require is, that they should be compelled to ship as they 
buy, first for first, second for second, and third for third. 

That is the only fault you find with the present system ; that they export it 
differently from what they buy it.? — Yes. 

Do not you think if the inspection of butter is left to one individual in a large 
market, that man is liable to the temptation of the world, and may be tempted to 
give a wrong opinion of the butter? — That is very possible ; there should be no com- 
munication between the farmer and the inspector, and the inspector should be kept 
ignorant of whose butter he is inspecting. 

Do not you think it would be equally dangerous -to leave the communication 
between the merchant and the inspector ? — ^Decidedly so. 

Do not you think that the merchant would be better able to give him a douceur 
than the farmer? — ^That is one reason why I think the trade would be better open, 
that the farmer has not fair play. 

What is your opinion upon the policy of continuing the inspection at the several 
ports where the butter is exported? — There may be a trial made ; if a merchant 
could be obliged to ship it as he buys it, that would give us a satisfaction we do not 
now experience in the trade. 

How could that check be imposed upon the merchant? — By a law imposing 
a penalty. 

And that he should be obliged to make a shipment whenever he makes a pur- 
chase? — -That whatever he buys it for, he ought to ship it for that quality. 

Supposing he keeps it some time in his store, does not the quality deteriorate ? — 

Yes, but I should not expect that within a short time. 

Would not the consequence of that be, to lay the whole responsibility upon the 
inspector? — Yes, but then we should have the advantage, or the disadvantage ; if 
the inspector was confused in his judgment, of course we should have the advan- 
tage or the disadvantage of it; but at present, as it now is, the shipper takes that 
to himself; he takes it into his stores, and inspects or discriminates the qualities 
according to his own principle ; I may say, not according to his ovvn judgment, that 
must have been abused in thousands of instances. 

Is it not his interest to class the butter so as to bring the best price? — There is so 
much competition, one is shipping at a less price than another, so that they are 
obliged to do that which is incorrect to protect thdr trade, or perliaps some of the 
most respectable would be shut out. 

Does it occur to you to propose any check on the partiality of the inspectors in 
the market? — I do not know what could be done with regard to them ; but even 
supposing they were ever so correct in principle, and correct in judgment, that judg- 
ment gets confused; it is certainly impossible, I know it by experience; I have 
looked over loo firkins of butter myself, and have discriminated the qualities, and 
put one for one purpose, and another for another, and when I have come to look at 
them in two or three days afterwards, or the next day, I have found myself in error, 
merely from the going over so many. 

Then is it the result of your judgment that there should be no inspection at all ? 

— I am quite inclined to that opinion ; and if it should happen not to succeed in 
making a trial, if you should think it would be preferable to make trial of laying it 
entirely open^ and if it did not accomplish that which was desirable, then to return 
to the inspection, and levy penalties on the inspectors if they did not do that which 
they ought to do, and to compel the shipper to ship as he bought. 

. Do you think that would be agreeable to the trade in London? — Yes, I think 
laying the trade open would be. 

406. I i 4 You 
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Mr. You have said that you think it impossible for the inspectors to go through so 

tVilham Sirange. great a number, and to pronounce upon their quality? — Yes. 

' -X,- ^ And yet you state that you think it would be desirable for the merchant to ship 

9 immediately according to the judgment of the inspector? — Certainly. 

Wh&t would be the value’ of that in that case?— Because sometimes we should 
have the advantage of it, and at other times the disadvantage of it ; if a merchant 
takes them into his stores and ships them at his discretion, perhaps he may have 
sold 500 or a 1 ,000 firkins at a certain price, then the price goes up, then he thinks 
he can put some seconds or thirds into those firsts, and that because the price has 
got up it will be taken no notice of; this we have known by experience. 

Yon have stated that you do not consider the branding as marking the real 
quality ? — No more it does. 

And yet you think it would be important to the trade, that they should be shipped 
immediately with the brand of the inspector, and that that should be the evidence 
of their value?— -Yes : I still think that the merchant should not have any control 
over quality, after it was decided by the inspector. 

Would not both the fanner who sells his butter at market, and the London 
merchant who purchases Irish butter, be more at the mercy of the inferior dealers in 
butter in Ireland, if inspection was altogether removed ? — No ; I think not. 

You have stated that the frauds are committed in the merchant’s stores by those 
inferior persons? — Yes. 

Does not the inspection of the public officer operate in some degree as a check 
on the change of those marks in the store? — Yes ; but leaving to their discretion to 
ship as they think proper afterwards, the inspection amounts to nothing. 

Do you perceive in the packages the alterations which have been made? — No. 

Do you perceive that alterations have been made? — We see no mark to signify 
which is first, second or third. 

Do you perceive that there has been an erasure made of marks that were there 
before ? — No, not as to the quality ; I never observed any thing of that kind but in 
Waterford, they do not mark them at the crane ; we never see any marked first, 
second or third. 

It is not required by law ? — No ; I believe not. 

Y ou have received parcels of butter which have been marked by the public in- 
spectors in Ireland? — Yes. 

You have received also parcels of butter which have been marked by the shipper 
in Ireland ? — Yes. 

Which of the two do you consider generally to be best and most equal to the 
(jualities marked? — Those that are shipped according to the inspection. 

Do you not think that if the inspector at those ports was nominated by the 
respectable body of merchants in the port, he would be more likely to be a proper 
public servant, than were he is named by a corporation, and more limited bodies? — 
It is very likely it might be so. 

Do you think a more respectable man might be found in that case ? — That is very- 
likely. 

You say that about fourteen years ago you had recourse to a low description of 
merchants then dealing in butter in Ireland? — Yes. 

Is not that about the period when the present law took effect ? — I cannot recollect 
the date. 

You occasionally employ the same persons now? — Yes. 

Do you conceive that the law that introduced the regulations contributed to 
change the trade in Ireland from the hands of the respectable class of merchants 
into the hands of a class tliat are less respectable? — I am not certain with regard to 
that, I think it is not at all unlikely ; the fact is that there are a great number of 
buyers now, and shippers at Waterford, to what there used to be. 

Do you think that number has increased under the facility that the laws afforded 
of shipping butter in a fraudulent manner ? — No, I do not know that that is the case, 

I only know it to be the fact. 

When you stated in the former part of your evidence that opening the trade would 
remove a great number of merchants who take advantage from the trade, what do . 
you mean by that? — They would then have to go to the dairy people and to lay down 
the money ; the dairy people would not take their word that they would pay them 
the next day or two, or three days afterwards. 

la it not your opinion that the dealing in butter should be a dealing on character 

throughout ; 
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tiiroughout ; lirst, iti the purchase of it in Ireland, and secondly, in respect of the Mr. 
exporting merchant? — Yes. Strange. 

• Is it your opinion that you would be more satisfactorily served on such a system 

than under the present system of regulations ? — I think we should. 9 ■'>»/> 

In buying butter from Holland or Germany, do you buy it upon the character of 
the shipper? — Yes, we do generally. 

• Do you find that a satisfactory mode of carrying on the extensive dealings you 
have mentioned in that trade ? — Sometimes we are disappointed in the quality. 

Are the cases of disappointment, with regard to this trade, more frequent than in 
other trades carried on on the character of the merchants ? — Yes, I think they are. 

For you Own interest you would be satisfied that you should be allowed to carry 
on your dealings with Ireland on the character of the exporting merchant? — Yes, 

I should be perfectly satisfied with that. 

Have you had opportunities of being acquainted with the sentiments of the 
merchants in London carrying on the same trade with yourself ? — Some of them. 

Does their opinion correspond generally with your’s upon this subject.^ — Yes, 
it does. 

What are the ports from which the Dutch butter comes? — From Harlingen and 
from Rotterdam, and a few from Amsterdam. 

How long is it since butter has been imported in any quantity from Hamburgh ? 

— I remember having some five-and-twenty years ago, but in very small quantities; 
perhaps the importations have not been within these ten years to any considerable 
amount, but now it is immense; we apprehend it is owing to their not being able 
to grow corn to that advantage. 

Do you not think that the disappointment in quality you have spoken of, did in 
a great measure proceed from the nature of the article itself being of a more perish* 
able quality than other articles ? — In a certain degree. 

If you were to import a hundred casks of Dutch butter, and a hundred casks of 
Irish blitter, in which do you think you would meet with the greatest number of 
disappointments? — It depends upon the season of the year: in the autumn the 
quality of foreign butter is not to be, depended upon; in the summer season we 
prefer it very much to any Irish butter. 

Taking the year round ? — Taking the year round we prefer Dutch butter. 

Would you in a hundred casks of Dutch butter find less disappointment than 
in a hundred casks of Irish .butter ? — Yes, because it is quite of a different quality ; 
calculated for our market. 

You are in the habit of sending butter into the country? — Yes, a great deal. 

In sending those lots, is it not a convenience that you should rely upon the cha- 
racter marked by the inspector, to prevent the necessity of opening it and examining 
it ?— We do not depend upon the inspector, ,we look to the character of the shipper ; 
if we have a very particular customer, of course we send the butter of that shipper 
that we have the greatest reliance on. 

You have stated you relied more upon the public inspection than the private? — 

Yes, certainly. 

Supposing it to be honestly inspected, in such a way that you could rely on the 
inspection being just, would it not be then beneficial to you to be able to send lota 
of twenty or thirty casks without opening them ? — I am sure we should be benefitted 
if the merchant on the other side was compelled to ship as he buys, according to the 
public inspection. 

Would it not afford facility to your trade ? — Yes, certainly. 

Does not butter deteriorate in the store? — Very little with regard to Irish, in 
Dutch it does. 

• Though you .would liave an advantage as an English merchant, in a law com- 
pelling the Irish shipper to ship according to inspection, would there not.be a.n 
injury done to that Irish shipper ; you having already stated to the Committee that 
the inspector, in your opinion, cannot form an accurate opinion? — I cannot see, 
any disadvantage on either side ; because the merchant on the other side would have 
his commission for his trouble, and we should send them out precisely as we took, 
tliem in. 

In point of fact, would not the butter arrive in the London market marked of 
a quality different from its real quality, in consequence of the previous erroneous 
marking of the Irish inspector? — Certainly, I say again, I repeat that it is utterly 
impossible to have it otherwise. 
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Are you not aware that the only thing required by law is, that the taster shall 
certify that it is merchautable, without marking the precise quality ?— I am so 

Would not a person who had $ or 6oo casks to examine, be able to determine 
whether the butter in each cask was merchantable, without going to the necessity 
of distinguishing of first, second and third qualities? Certainly. 

Has not the increase of the quantity of butter exported from Ireland teen very 
great since the enactment of the law in i8i 3 imposing regulations f—1 think there 
may have been an increase, but I never examined that particularly, so as to be able 
to give an answer to it. 



Can you give an answer with respect to the quality of the butter?— It is nothing 
like what it used to be ; it is very inferior to what it used to be ; I refer to the period 
when I first came into the trade; about three years afterwards it was certainly very 
superior to what it has been since. , , . j u j- • 

Do you attribute the falling off of the trade in the Irish butter, and the diminu- 
tion of the quantity imported, as compared with the foreign butter imported, to 
that inferiority of the article which you describe in your last answer? No, 
there is an increased consumption ; it arises from the increased consumption, de- 
cidedly so. 

You speak only as to the port of London ?— Just so. 

You have no knowledge of the comparative quality in the kingdom in general . 

No. 

You are not aware that a great deal more is imported into Liverpool than into 
London?— Yes, very greatly. . , , ,, j ^ 

And that that has increased latterly?— Yes, I have understood so. 

You would infer, not believe, that there has been an inferiority m the quality of 
butter in Ireland, but that there has been an increased demand for it?— Five-and- 
twenty years ago the butter from Ireland was far tetter than it has been since, 

most decidedly. j • t • i 

Would you not infer from the quantity being so much increased in Liverpool, not 
that the quality had been worse, but the demand had been greater in Liverpool ? 

The demand arises from the natural demand, as there has been for almost all 
other things. i- v , 

Is not the demand for butter in Liverpool rather for an inferior quality than that 
used in London ? — All the qualities have teen used. 

Are you aware from what ports in Ireland the port of Liverpool is generally 
supplied? — From Belfast and Newry, principally. 

You have stated that butter was not shipped so correctly from Belfast as from 
Cork ?— It has not for these few years past, the merchants have not been regular 
in their qualities. ^ rr. 

What is the nature of the complaint against the Belfast butter, ibere is a 
great deal more salt put into it than there used to be. 

Has there been any complaint about tares?— The tares are very correct indeed. 
In what state are the casks from Belfast?— They are very good, better than 
most. , ^ • I 

Do not you think that is very beneficial to the trade? — Certainly. 

Has the Belfast butter deteriorated since the commencement of the present Act 
regulating the butter trade in 1812?— I think it has rather. 

In what respect has it deteriorated? — ^The qualities have not been so correctly 
discriminated, there has been a good deal of smoked butter. 

There is, comparatively, very little of the Belfast butter imported into London . 
Very little, it generally goes to Liverpool. 

Have you reason to complain of the manner in which the qualities are marked 
in Belfast? — Sometimes; but that arises from the confusion to which I have 
referred. . 

Who are your customers for the inferior casks of butter ?— I ersons in the 
country. 

Do the confectioners in London take it?— No; some of the confectioners like 
the best which can be obtained. 

Can you assign any reason why the Irish butter suffers less from being kept than 
the Dutch butter?— It is in the nature of its quality. 

But the butter does suffer after having been kept for some time ? — Yes, certainly. 
Then in the event of the merchant in Ireland not shipping exactly when the 
quality has been affixed by the inspector in the Irish market, cannot that assign the 
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just cause to that merchant for changing the quality, if he does not shin for two or 
three months afterwards ’—There would be very little alteration in that time 

Do you mean to say there is not a great 'alteration in the keeping’— Not in 
a month or two, in a twelvemonth there is. ' ® 

Does not that depend a great deal on the season ? — In some measure it mav but 
not much, as regards Irish butter. 

Do you think it would be desirable, in order to secure the character of Irish 
butter, and to prevent frauds, to compel the inspector merely to state whether the 
article is merchantable, without putting the qualities upon it ?— That would be quite 
sufficient, * 

Do you think that would give a sufficient security to the trade ’—Yes : so that 
the merchant was compelled to ship as he bought. 

Ihe question refers to the inspectors not marking the quality ? — Yes, certainly. 
Do you think that it would be sufficient that the trade should be placed upon the 
footing intended by the Act of the 5 2d of the late King ?— Yes. 

How would it be possible to compel the merchant to ship as he bought’ That 

1 must leave to wiser heads than my own. “ 

Have you sufficient confidence in a legislative enactment tliat would provide 
a penalty against any practice, to suppose that such an enactment would Lcceed 
in Its object r— I think it might. 

Would not the success of the enactment, in your opinion, wholly depend upon 
the strictness with which the penalty was levied ? — Just so. ‘ 

Do you remember the size of the casks antecedently to 1812 ? — Yes, I do 
What was the size, as compared with the present ?— They were about one hundred 
weight and one hundred weight and a quarter. 

They are at present eighty-four pounds?— Yes, and some less than that. 

Do you think that the law limiting the size of the casks effected any improve- 
ment in the trade?— Not in Carlow butter; I think with respect to Cork and 
Belfast, and Newry and Sligo, it could not be on abetter footing; but with respect 
to Carlow butter, it is a more tender butter, and I think it might be of advantage to 
have them in hundred and hundred and quarter casks. 

Do you mean to say that the improvement extends to all places except Carlow ?— 
Yes ; I do not think that could be improved. 

Generally, the reduction of the cask has been a great improvement to the butter 
trade of the country ?— I think it has, taking it in general. 

Do you think that the inspection of a public officer, as far as it has been rigidly 
adhered to, has effected an improvement in the butter trade of Ireland?— If w'e go 
-back to my first beginning business, it certainly has not ; we formerly, five-and- 
twenty or thirty years ago, had better butter than we now have since the inspection 
As far as the inspection has gone, by a public officer, have not you found an 
improvement in the quality of the butter ?— If we go back as far as five-and-twentv 
years, I can decidedly say that it has not improved it. 

Of what Irish ports do you speak?— I speak with regard to all, as far as mv 
recollection goes, to all ports. ^ 

^ Do you attribute the deterioration of the butter to the system of inspection ?— 

Explain in what manner the quality of the butter is inferior now to what it used 
to be, from the operation of the inspection ?— I think it is from the multiplicity of 
business that they have to attend to. ^ ^ 

Do you mean to say, there is not still as good butter imported from Ireland to 
England as there used to be five-and-twenty years ago? — I do not think there is. 

JP attribute thatr — Perhaps there was not any inspection then. 

Has it been gradually deteriorating since you have known the trade, or when did 
mat commence ?— I cannot immediately say -at ivhat particular period, but it has 
■tor a very considerable time. 

May not that deterioration arise from the improper discharge of the duties of the 
inspectors, and not from the principle?- If a man possessed the most refined prin- 
ciple in such a duty, I do not think he could accomplish justice to all parties in 
going through so large a quantity as I understand they are obliged to do from day 
to day ; and I think if the trade was thrown open, various persons vvould go to the 
jarmer and say. Have you got any butter? Yes: he will show it, and if he 
has a fine quality, he will have plenty of persons go after it; if there is any thing 
the matter with it, it will be stated, It is smoked ; it is too salt : he will naturally say 
to his wife, You must make an alteration. ^ 

*06. Kk2 ■ You 
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You are not so »ell acquainted with Ireland as to say whether that is applicable 

nVcommm'Jractice to take the salt out of the Dutch butter, and to sell it as 
fresh butter? — No. 

Nor out of Irish? — Not to my knowledge. n„*pV. huttpr nver 

If that oractice did exist, would not that give a preference to Dutch butter over 
IriS, L cSe^ of its’ being less salt?-Yes ; but I have no reason to beheve 
such a practice to exist. xt • i 

Has it not come to you through report ? — No, it has not, 1 4 

You have been asked a question purporting to show that tte butter of Ireland 
was made by small farmers, you have stated that under such circumstances you 
would be disposed to think the inspection of use? -The various buyers of butter 
would not be inclined to go after a little farmer, therefore ^ 

likely, under such circumstances, to receive a proper value for his butter, by sending 

it to a crane for examination. , , , . x rvf 

If in point of fact, the butter was made m Ireland m the proportion of three 
fourths, by large farmers, would you then say a system of inspection was necessary? 

Is there any measure you would suggest, which in your opinion would be calcu- 
lated to improve the trade here?— 1 am not aware of any. rtrkPn V 

You think the best plan would be to leave the trade perfectly free and open 

* *You have no confidence in the quality of the butter being affixed by the taster 

according to his palate ? — I have not. . , . u j- * iKa. 

Have you ever heard of wine in great quantities being sold according to tl>e 
palate or taste of the taster of wine ?— No, I am not acquainted with that. 

Mr. John Courtenay, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you live? — I carry on business in Abchurch-lane, m the city or 
London, under the firm of Bell & Company. • 1 • 1 r,.,. 

Do you deal extensively in Irish butter?-! act as agent in making sales tor my 

friends in Ireland. , , t 1 j u.,.. 

Can you inform the Committee whether the butter imported from Ireland has 
improved in quality since the passing of the existing Act for regulating that trade 

^The selection' of qualities has not been improved : I tmnk the butter in general 

is pretty much the same as it was. 

What do you allude to with respect to the selection of qualities not being im- 
proved? I allude to the inspection of the qualities at the different weigh-houses in 

* Have you reason to complain of that inspection ? — Very great, in many of the 

^°In'what respects?— The bad selection. I will just state: I was a shipper of 
butter from Dublin in the year 1815, and I had several times to complain of the 
Qualities of the butter sent to me from the weigh-house. I called upon, I think, 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Robert Shaw, to have a survey, and a survey was held at my 

store at different times. . m, . u ij . in 

What was the result of the surveys you stater— The butter branded in 

many instances, was, on the survey, made seconds, thirds, fourths and fifths; and 
in one instance there were several of the firkins deemed unmerchantable. 

Was there any step taken against the weigh-master who had branded them . 
After this I made other complaints to Sir Robert Shaw, and he dismissed the 

Was not there a public investigation held on the conduct of the inspector?-— 
Yes • I wrote a letter to the Lord Mayor, stating that it was necessary we should 
have’ one inspector, or we should be deprived of the liberty of shipping our butter ; 
and that I considered one man, if he would act with integrity, was the fit 
and proper person to be retained as an inspector. The result of that was, that 
there was a person in the corporation took up this mans cause, and 1 was ex- 
amined before the board of aldermen and common councilmen in Dublin. 1 was 
asked why I doubted this man’s integrity ; I said, that after having made repeat^ 
complaints of him, he had sent me home 100 firkins butter branded as firsts, 
which I rejected, and I called upon him to know why he branded those as firs s 
after my giving him an opportunity to improve his practice by the complaint 1 haO 
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made before; he said he was told that the butter was to go to the 
and that was the reason he branded them as firsts. In conseqdeirce of this tire ^ ^ ^ ^ 



and tnai was uie reasuu nc v , . ■ , ... ' 

board of aldermen and common coniicilmen confirmed the dismissal of him. He 
had been inspector at Cork before he was brought to Dublin. 

How many inspectors were there.s Three or four. ii a. . i 

Was the charre against all of them?— Yes, it was, and they were all dismissed. 
Since that ha*ve you found similar frauds practised or passed by the inspectors. 

While I was a shipper of butter in Dublin, I did not get from the weigh-house 

in Dublin a single parcel of butter of just quality that 1 considered myselt, would 
bring any respectability on my name as a shipper of butter, if I shipped that 

butter according to its marks. . tn ui- t i 

How long did you remain in Dublin?— I was many years in Dublin; 1 lett 

Dublin, I think, in the year 1820. 

Did you ever know an instance of any complaint made to the magistrates which 
was not attended to ?— I do not recollect any, I never made any but to bir Robert 
Shaw’, and certainly he gave me every facility; and there were two other gentlemen 
complained at the same time, who, for what reason I cannot tell, did not persevere m 

their complaints. 0 * v 

Did you remain a shipper of butter from 1 8 1 5 to 1 820 r i es. 

Had you occasion to find similar fault during that time?— Not so bad, but very great. 
Did you consider that to arise from the system that regulated the inspection, or 
the inefeient performance of the duty ?-I considered it to arise from the mspector 
having more to do than he could do ; that if I marked them in my own store I should 
get a better character in this market ; and up to this period 1 have never seen a 
hundred casks of well selected butter come from Dublin. 

Have you from any other port?— Yes, there are respectable gentlemen who select 
the butter themselves ; this butter 1 sell on board, which is a fair way of judging of 
it i I sell it on board before it comes to the market. , , , . . 

Have you ever seen a hundred firkins of butter, properly marked by the inspector, 
arrive in this market r-Yes, I have, both from Cork, Waterford and Limerick. 

Are you aware that a great many of the complaints made against the manner m 
which the butter trade in Dublin is conducted, are attributable to the merchants 
c han ging the marks in their own stores?— I am aware of that, I never knew an 
instance of it ; but if it was not that I considered I was bound by law not to alter 

the brand, I would have done it, for I have shipped butter as seconds brought home 

to me as firsts. . . t *v.„ 

Are you now engaged on your own account or on commission ?— In the butter 

trade entirely on commission. , t . i . .. 

Are you employed by the London butter buyer or by the Irish butter exporter . 

By the'lrish butter exporter. . . i i„„.i 

What are the ports you principally deal with?— Almost all the ports m Ireland 
that butter Is exported from ; most from the south. 

Cork and Waterford ?— Yes, and Limerick, Carlow, Dublin and Wexford. 

Is the butter that is consigned to you previously engaged by the London butter- 
buyer, or is it sent on account of the exporter?— It is sold on board, or landed by 
order of the exporter ; for instance, we get a letter to sell so many hundred or 

thousand firkins British, free on board, at a certain price. . ,1,, r nnrinn 

You living in London ?-Yes ; a great part of the butter that comes to the London 

market is sold in that manner, British free on board. j. , 1 . „ 

By whom is that butter ordered ?-I get a letter from my friend m Ireland, sell so 
much butter British free on board, or the invoice of that butter ; I S'? 
monger and make my offer ; if he comes upon my terms, I sell d ‘o hm to >>o put on 
board free of all charges by the exporter, the importer paying the charges . then the 
merchlnt in Ireland soLtimes '^draws upon the party here, and somenmes our 
house on his account, draw upon the party here ; in general we have to take the 
risk of the debt, and draw upon the parties here for the amount, and we consider 
ourselves bound to them to make good any incorrectness that is m that butter when 
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it arrives in the London market. 

What knowledge have you to regulate you m the assurance §'7?__The 

London purchaser of the quality of the butter, or the price it ought to bear . Ihe 



character of the merchant who exports it. . -t \ u ■ t e tha T am 

You are answerable to the person who buys ?-If I take the risk of the I a 

answerable; if the merchant on the other side draws tor the amount, he is answer 
able for it. Do 
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Do you, at the time that you take coDsignments of this kind from gentlemeni 
^9 n mrieway. ^ receive orders from the London butter-buyers to have consignments made to you 
^ on their own account? — Not exactly so ; I get orders for Irish butter at a certain 
^i8s6^’ price, to be shipped free on board, and I send those orders to respectable houses, 
who select their own qualities, and the cheesemongers know them. 

How do they describe those 1 — First quality, second quality, &c. ; they generally 
say two or three hundred or four hundred firkins of butter, such a price for first qua- 
lity ; then the merchant is not limited, he may put in a few of inferior qualities. 

How does the profit of the person to whom you write to send you that butter 
so ordered, arise ; is it by a commission you give him ? — No, I charge him a com- 
mission ; the price is sent over. You may ship such a quantity of butter if you can 
do it at such a price ; if the price is such that he can afford to ship at, he ships it and 
pays our firm the commission for making the sale. 

Have you a commission here also ? — No; the person on the other side always 
pays me my commission. 

You receive the commission usual in such cases ? — Yes. 

Do you know of your own knowledge that the brands on the Dublin butter are 
changed before they are shipped ? — I do not of my own knowledge ; all I can say is, 
that while I was a shipper of butter I never changed a brand, nor did 1 ever know 
of any person doing so; but I have received butter at my store without any brand 
from the crane ; I saw some yesterday from Dublin without the inspector ’sbrand ; 
it has the weigh-master’s brand. 

Did you ever receive butter from a man of the name of Kiernan ?— I did. 

Were not the brands defaced there? — They were not decidedly ; there is a certain 
person here who went down with me and looked at four firkins of this butter, and he 
said the brand was off one of them, I said it was not ; we went back again, and on 
examination we found the brand was not off ; but there was other butter I had from 
another person, and he said, the brand is taken off that. I went yesterday morning, 
expecting to be examined on this, to look at that again, and I could not trace any 
place whatsoever where the brand was taken off, but there had been no brand ever 
put on it by the inspector ; that was my firm belief. 

Is not some of the butter which came from Dublin branded Carlow first? Yes • 

that is the butter I allude to. ’ 

Was that ever got in Carlow? — I cannot say; there is a great deal of butter 
comes from Dublin branded Carlow, and from other ports of Ireland branded Carlow, 
that never was in the county of Carlow ; but on account of Carlow butter being fine, 
they put on that. ’ 

Are they not under the necessity of taking off the Dublin brand ?^No ; it leads 
to this circumstance : my brothers have had purchased largely of butter in the county 
of Carlow, by a gentleman of the name of Thompson, who is a good judge ; he has 
bou^t for me, and at two or three periods the butter he bought for me as seconds 
and thirds was branded as firsts in the crane of Dublin ; the consequence was, that 
I shipped thebuttw acceding to the Dublin selection, and my butter did not bring 
in this market within 6«. a hundred as much as the Carlow butter that this person 
bought for my brothers, that was selected by them and shipped from Waterford. 
I applied to the Committee to allow me, stating this circumstance, to take off the 
Dublin brand, that it would prejudice the article in this market, and that if I was 
allowed to do it I should get the full price, but what I did get was at least 6 s. 
a hundred below that butter. 

Do you conceive that much of the mischief which has been occasioned in par- 
ticular ports has arisen from the cheesemongers of London setting up persons of an 
inferior description to become purchasers of butter for their account, in order to 
give them a greater profit upon the article I know of no such thing ; the fact is, 
that the cheesemongers in London, that I consider worthy of credit, certainly act 
very respectably in their trade ; they buy the article as cheap as possibly they can, 
hut they do not employ others to buy the butter for them that I know of. 

Have there not been of late years a number of persons, with little or no capital, 
who have made their way into the market, from the encouragement given to them 
by the London cheesemongers ?— Not by the London cheesemongers; the fact is, 
It IS by agents here that have given a facility of credit to those persons; the cheese- 
mongers are against such a practice, for it is an injury to their trade ; and I am 
against such a practice, for I find it my advantage to deal with respectable houses, 
and which shows I do deal with respectable houses, I have m lost a single 
farthing by any of them since I came to London. 

Was 
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ON THE BUTTEK TRADE OF IRELAND. ^>6S 

Was not the inspection of butter much improved by the change which was made 
when you were in Dublin 1 — Yes, it was improved ; but this circumstance I state, 
from Carlow, was while this present inspector was in office. 

Do you not conceive it is the fault of the merchant not complaining of the in- 
spection, if the mode of inspection is again deteriorated ? — I do not think the mode 
of inspection is deteriorated since I left it, but I think the selection at the weigh- 
house in Dublin is still very bad, and that it is more difficult to sell Dublin butter 
on board than any other ; I can sell Waterford butter or Carlow butter better; they 
will not in general buy Dublin till they look at it. 

Why do not the merchants complain of it ? — 1 have comlaipned of it, but I did 
not get the satisfaction I wanted. 

Did not it improve afterwards ? — Yes,' it did. 

How was the new inspector appointed? — There was an inspector of the name 
of Graham brought from Moate, and he remained during his lifetime. 

Did not the corporation then consult the merchants as to the proper person to 
be appointed inspector on the removal of the others ? — They did, and I am satisfied 
that I signed for bodi of them, Graham, and when he died, for Maccabe, to be 
put in. 

Were not the persons selecting those persons the merchants, and not the corpo- 
ration? — As well as I can recollect they were. 

Do you know whether the inspector who behaved so ill in Dublin, who came 
from Cork, was dismissed from Cork? — I really cannot tell; but according to 
my idea, and that of several gentlemen resident in London, it is impossible for the 
inspector to select the butters as he ought to do, because of the quantity that he 
has to do ; the merchant can do it much better in his own store. 

Is it your opinion, then, that it is impossible for the inspector accurately to 
describe the qualities of a very large quantity of butter in the course of the raorn- 
ing? — I have no doubt of it; I do not believe that the inspector in Dublin, at 
the time he inspected the butter for me, did it wilfully wrong, but he had too 
much to do to do it correctly ; I would have done it to maintain the character of 
my brand in the London market, if I had had an opportunity of doing so. 

Was not the ground on which that man was dismissed a charge of fraud against 
him ? — It was ; but I speak with reference to the person in office. 

Is it your opinion that it is physically impossible for the inspector to discharge 
the duty which the Act of Parliament requires of him ? — I am satisfied it is. 

How do you account then for having stated that the London cheesemongers 
insist upon examining the butter which has been inspected in Dublin, on account 
of its being imperfect there, and buy butter coming from other ports of Ireland, 
where the inspection is more perfect, without requiring to be re-inspected ? — I think 
there is a greater difficulty in selecting the butter from some ports than others ; 
the butter from Cork and Limerick is more of one description ; there is a great 
variety of butter comes from different parts of the country to Dublin, from various 
counties, some fine, some coarse, and some may be very good firsts for other 
markets that will not answer for this market, and that is the reason that there 
appeared to be a greater difficulty in the Dublin market, the Waterford market and 
the Carlow market in selecting the butter, than there is in Cork and Limerick 
markets. 

Do not the great houses in London buy considerably more than io,ooo firkins ? 
-~A great deal. 

Do you reckon a house baying 10,000 firkins in the year a house of the first 
dealing? — 'A house may purchase, from the facility of credit there is here, 10,000 
firkins ; in fact, that I would reckon respectable. 

What extent of purchase in the year would induce you to consider that the house 
dealt largely in the article ? — Ten thousand firkins would be pretty considerable, but 
not equ^ to what some of them do. 

What may be the extent of the dealings of some of the most respectable houses ? 
— I suppose some of them buy 30,000 firkins in the year. 

Have you any reason to complain of the manner in which tares are settled and 
charged ? — In general the tares, in some of the markets, are very incorrect. 

To what is that owing? — From my knowledge of it in Dublin, it was owing to 
the incorrectness in the weigh-house in Dublin. 

Are the complaints general with regard to super-tares in London ? — They are in 
general, except from respectable houses in Ireland. 1 do business for some houses 
that I never had any complaint of their tares, or the selection of their qualities. 

1 ^ 06 - ^ K k 4 What 
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What is your opinion with regard to the expediency of continuing the system of 
joknCoMy. inspection in Ireland?- As far as I can judge from the opportunity I have had, 

' V.- ^ I think the inspection is, in fact, in general, in the way it is conducted, very incorrect, 

>9 May, and that it would be better left to the merchant himself. 

Would you propose to leave the trade quite open ?— It would be much better than 
the way in which it is conducted now, in my opinion. « , 

Do you think if it was left open, the business of supplying the English market 
could be transacted in a satisfactory manner to the importers?—! think it would go 
into the hands of more respectable houses in Ireland, and would be better conducted ; 
and I know instances of butter sent in large parcels to the export towns, bought by 
jobbers very much in the country from the farmer, sent to factors, who give men 
without capital credit till they ship their butter, by getting a little higher price than 
the respectable merchant can aiford : these men draw on London, and then settle 
for the butter. In fact, 1 know two instances of late where factors have given 
credit, and the persons to whom they have given credit became insolvent, and they 
lost their money. 

Do you think the law, as it exists at present, gives facility upon the whole to a 
bad system of conducting the trade in Ireland ? — I do. 

. Has that led to putting the business into the hands of a less respectable class of 
merchants at the ports of shipping? — Decidedly so. , 

Do you mean to say it has fallen into the hands of a less respectable class 
of persons, in consequence of the system of inspection ? — I do not mean to say that 
at all ; but I mean to say it is owing to the system of the farmer and the jobber being 
obliged to send the butter in large parcels to factors in the different towns where 
there are brokers, some of them of the same description as those jobbers who give 
credit to merchants, who are not respectable, til! they ship their butter, and that this 
is in opposition to the persons who could send their money into the country as 
formerly, and buy the butter through their agents there. 

Do not you think the farmers in Ireland, and the purchasers of butter in England, 
would be more at the mercy of those inferior agents and purchasers if there was 
no public officer to inspect ?— I do not ; I think the interests of the farmer and the 
merchant are so much interwoven together, that the fanner would soon find out the 
merchant that dealt with him to his satisfaction : when I lived in Dabliti I have had 
farmers w ant me to buy their butter from them without sending it to the crane, and 
I told them I could not ; I have had butter sent to me from a farmer in Westmeath, 
and I was obliged to send it to the weigh-house. 

Do you think there would be any difficulty in the farmers meeting with a proper 
sale for their butter if the law was repealed? — I think not. 

Would they be obliged to hawk about their butter from merchant to merchant to 
secure a fair sale for it ? — I think not. My father was very extensively in the butter 
trade at Waterford ; the family have been in it for fifty years ; they had their 
regular farmers, who brought them their butters throughout the year, and I think it 
would get into that same system again. 

Was there any difficulty in those times in carrying on a transaction of buying and 
selling butter, for want of an Act of Parliament providing for inspection and 
weighing? — Never to my knowledge; the business was much more respectably 
conducted than it has been of late years. 

; Was not the butter then carried to the weigh-scales ? — I have no doubt of it. 

There was no regulation by which butter was carried to the market and inspected, 
and the quality, first, second and third marked upon it, was there? — The merchant 
shipped it according to his own inspection ; I believe they had to go to the weigh- 
houses, and it was selected by the inspector then, but the merchant shipped it 
according to his own inspection. 

At the period you speak of, you say the farmers brought it into your father’s 
stores ? — No, the butter went always through the weigh-house, but they had their 
regular customers that were perfectly satisfied with their dealing. 

There was no compulsory inspection previous to the Act of 1 8 1 2 ? — I believe it 
all went to tlie weigh-houses and was inspected. 

Was it the practice orUie law for the inspector to mark the qualities at the weigh- 
houses then ? — I believe it was not the custom, but he generally sent it home, on the 
ticket he sent, specifying what the qualities were. 

. That was the system before the year 1812 ? — Yes. 

Was it compulsory on the farmer to lake his butter to the weigh-house?— I believe 
it was exactly as it is now. 

Are 
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Are you aware what the practice was, whether it was consistent with the law or itf, . 

not ? — I understood it was consistent with the law. John Courtenaj. 

Are you now of opinion that all the law’ requiring public inspection mioht be ' 

dispensed with to advantage to the trade ? — According to the best of my judgment, 9 
I think it would be much better than it is at present. ’ 

Have you had an opportunity of ascertaining the opinion of the cheesemongers 
in London, concerned in the Irish butter trade? — 1 have. 

What is their opinion upon this question of inspection ? — Inhere is a difference 
of opinion amongst them ; some of the most respectable are for having it thrown 
open, men of opulence, that deal largely in it ; others are not. 

Do you know Mr. Harben. — Yes. 

Is his an extensive house in the butter trade ? — It is. 

What is your opinion with regard to introducing the practice of exportin«r a milder 
kind of butter from Ireland ? — I have had, at times, a considerable consignment of 
this milder sort of butter from Cork ; those first parcels of it I got were uncommonly 
well liked, and I think I got 8 i. a hundred more than was got for the general run 
of Cork butter; but they appeared afterwards not to select it quite so well ; it was 
all selected in the weigh^house in Cork, and that was a ver\’ great injury, andpre* 
vented the sale of it : I got some parcels of it from Waterford from my brothers ; 

I suggested to them the propriety of doing it with less salt, and they did do so, and 
their butter gave very great satisfaction. 

Jovis, ir die Mail, 1826 . 

The Right Mon. Sir GEORGE FITZGERALD HILL, Bart. 

IN. THE CUAIK. 
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„ ^h, JohnCourtenai/, again called in ; and further Examined. 

WHEN you were a shipper of butter in Dublin, had you any cause to complain Mr. 
of the firkins the butter was packed in? — Yes, very great. •/‘'An Courtenay. 

Will you explain the grounds of your complaint? — The packages were made, in a ' 

general way, of unseasoned timber of ash, and very badly manufactured, so as that “ 
they could not contain the pickle, even the juices ran out of the butter, and admitted 
the air in in such a manner that in a very short period of time, when it lay in London 
for about a month or two, the butter was blue moulded on the sides. As one proof 
of the badness of the packages, I had an order from a house in Dublin to ship a 
quantity of butter to New York, the empty firkins that the butter was packed in 
must be made pickle proof, and it did not cost less than 2 s., I believe it was more, 
for every firkin that I shipped, to put them in order to hold pickle. I think it was 
about 1,000 or 1,500 were shipped by me. 

Have you any thing to surest to the Committee with regard to the size of the 
casks ? — The general complaint here among the cheesemongers who buy the finest 
butter is, that the limitation as to the size of the cask is veryinjurious to the makers 
of that kind of butter, because a greater body of butter would preserve it more, and 
if the casks were made from a hundred to a hundred and a half weight, they think 
the fine butter would keep a great deal of the Holstein butter out of this market; 
the fine Dutch butter we can hardly expect to keep out, because it comes so fresh ; 
but the Holstein comes nearer the Irish than the Dutch. 

Would not that regulation of permitting the size of the butter casks to be increased 
apply entirely to the butter trade of I.ondon ? — It would not exactly apply to the 
butter trade of London, because there are some peo[)le in the neighbourhood about 
London to whom it would equally apply. 

Would it apply to the consumption of butter in Lancashire?— They are not much 
in the habit of purchasing fine Carlow butter in Lancashire. 

Therefore it would not apply to that so well ? — Not so much as in London. 

Are not you aware that the quantity of butter which may be usefully put into one 
cask depends upon the size of the dairy, and the capability of filling the cask within 
a short period of time f— No doubt of it ; a man that could fill a cask at one churn- 
ing or two churnings would have a great advantage, and that is the hardship that 
the extensive farmer labours under, that he is bound to divide his butter into smaller 
firkins, whereas it would be of advantage to him to put it into larger ones. 

•lOS* L I Supposing 
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Mr. Supposing a large farmer makes at one churning, say three hundred weight of 

Mn CmMos- butter, what particular advantage, would he derive from putting it into one cask, 

" instead of being required to divide it into half hundreds ?-A very great advantage 

M Mfiy, ia point of price, for it stands him in a great deal higher if he has to put three hun- 
dred weight into six hrkins ; it costs him a great deal more in proportion than it he 
had to put it into but one or two ; the expense of the firkins is considerably greater, 
and that is a great hardship upon the farmer, who would send the butter hner if he 
was allowed to send it in larger casks. i i • u 

Do you mean to say, that the cheesemongers in London who purchase the Irish 
butter, would prefer receiving it in larger casks ; and if so, in casks of what size?— 
The cheesemongers in London who buy the finest butter, have told me frequently 
that the casks ought to be from a hundred to a hundred and a half weight. 

Would the generality of Irish farmers be able to make up their butter with suffi- 
cient expedition to fill casks of that size ?— I should think generally the large farmers 
would, of course the small farmers would not. » , u 

Then the generality of farmers would not be able to do so . i es, but the makers 
of the finest butter would, particularly in the county of Carlow and the county of 
Westmeath. The Dutch send their butter in hundred weight casks, and the 
Holstein in some, at times, considerably larger. 

Do not you think in the common transactions of the butter trade, the present size 
is more convenient for the dealings between one person and another It is a more 
convenient size ; but experience has shown, that for packages of fine butter the 
firkins are too small ; I speak of fine butter alone. 

Would it not be to the advantage of a farmer who had thirty or forty cows and 
upwards, to be allowed to pack his butter in large casks ? — I have no doubt of it. 

You spoke of the casks being of a very improper construction in some particular 
district, what district do you allude to?— I was particularly asked with respect to 
Dublin; but Newry, Waterford, Carlow, Wexford, Sligo and Dundalk, all those 
are, in general, in packages, I may positively state, unfit to pack butter in for the 
export trade. • 

Would you propose, by legislative enactment, to restrict the farmers to the use 
of casks of a particular description of wood, and of a particular size ? I would not 
propose to do that by legislative enactment, because I would propose that it should 
be thrown open ; but if there is any legislative enactment, there ought to be deci- 
dedly some very particular regulations with respect to the wood that the cask is 
made of, and that the casks should all hold pickle. 

Do you consider it necessary to make a provision by law prescribing the parti- 
cular timber of which the casks should be made ?— I do not think there is any neces- 
sity, because I think local regulations among the exporters of butter would obviate 
the necessity of that, and cause the casks to be well regulated. 

Then why have they not, feeling the injury that bad wood does to the butter, 
made those regulations long before this ? — Because, in fact, as far as I know with 
respect to Dublin, the power of interfering was taken out of the hands of the ship- 
pers, or at least I did not conceive that I had any authority to enforce it, though I 
tried all I could : it was the duty of the weigh-master to see that the casks were 
properly made. If I had refused to purchase butter when I resided in Dublin on 
account of the badness of the casks, another person would have done it. 

Will you describe what is the general state of the casks in which the butter comes 
from Ireland to the port of London ?— The casks from Cork, Limerick, Belfast and 
Tralee are generally in good order ; the casks from Waterford, Carlow, Clonmeli, 
Dublin, Sligo and Newry are generally in bad order. 

Will you describe what you mean by bad order ?— They will not hold pickle ; the 
casks appear in general to be made of unseasoned timber, and not properly made ; 
not made as they ought to be to hold pickle, which if they were, it would preserve 
the butter very much. 

Are you aware of the law of 1812 relative to the butter trade?— I am, of the 
general principles of it. 

You are aware that it is required that the casks should be sound and good, and fit 
to hold pickle? — I am. 

Then those regulations, in your opinion, are not properly enforced ? — They have 
not been as yet. 

Who is to blame for that? — The weigh-masters. 

Then do you think that measures ought to be taken to oblige those weigh-masters 
U) perform their duty correctly under the provisions of that Act ? — Certainly it would 

be 
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be better to have measures taken to oblige them to do their duty, because if they 
had done their duty it would have been a great advantage. 

If there were no legislative regulations at all, would that secure a better descrip- 
tion of cask than comes at present?— -I think the merchants would, with local regu- 
lations, adopt a better practice than has been adopted since the regulations have 



1 1 May, 
1826. 



Do you mean to say that they might do so, or that in your opinion they would do 
so? — I think they would do so. 

What prevents them from doing so now ? — With respect to myself I strove to do 
so, and I could not get it done ; and it cost me J s. per firkin to cooper the casks that 
the farmers in Dublin paid 4-d. a firkin in the weigh-house in Dublin for coopering 
before I got them home. 

What were your exertions to get the casks properly inspected? — Different 
complaints to the vveigh-masters, and surveys of some of them before the then Lord 
Mayor, with respect to the casks, as well as bad butter. 

Do the cheesemongers of London complain of this deficiency in the casks ? — 
Exceedingly. 

Does it lessen the price of the butter ? — It lessens the price of the butter when it is 
kept any lime ; because the butter gets mouldy, and the retailers in London suffer 
the most by it. 

Would it not be the interest of the farmer, in your opinion, if there were no legal 
regulations, to pack his butter in a cask made of sound timber, and in every respect 
such as you would desire to have butter packed in ? — It would certainly be the 
interest of the farmer to pack his butter in proper casks. 

Is it not his interest to do so now ?— Yes. 

Is he not now obliged by law to use a cask of a certain description as to size and 
as to timber? -He is obliged, but the generality of them do not make use of the 
timber prescribed by law. 

As the law particularly describes the description of casks that ought to be made, 
and affixes a penalty upon an individual who puts butter into casks that are not 
conformable to the regulations, would it not be the duty of the various people inte- 
rested to enforce the law? — It would be their interest certainly to enforce the law 
properly. . v 

Then it is from the neglect of the law that the thing has fallen into disuse. Yes. 

Is there any reason why the interest of the parties concerned, namely the buyers 
and sellers of butter, should not lead to a due and proper management of this 
business in a satisfactory manner, without any legal regulations whatever r It >3 iny 
opinion, that if there was no legal regulation the interests of the merchant and ot 
the farmer are so combined together that they would improve without them. 

Is there any thing in the butter trade that requires legislative regulation more than 
the trade of buying wheat or flour? — I do not see any thing. 

Can you sell butter by sample ? — You can sell it by a sample of the cask or 

What do you mean by a sample of the cask or casks ? — By showing a few casks of 
butter ; I give an order to a cheesemonger to go to the wharf and look at some butter, 
he opens four or five, or more, and buys one or five hundred by those samples. 

If it was not convenient to sell them by sample, could you sell by other means 
so as to be satisfactory, without the intervention of legislative regulations? — I sell 
a (Treat deal of butler free on board, and there is no sample given here. 

You sell it upon the character?— Upon the character of the parties that ship it. 

How is the Dutch butter bought ; is it bought upon the credit of the brand of 
a foreign inspector, or upon the credit of a foreign merchant? — I cannot answer 

Do you know of any regulations adopted in the Netherlands as to branding 
butter? — I do not. t 

Is not there a great deal of salt-butter made in England ?— A great deal. 

Is there any Act of Parliament for regulating tlie English butter trade. — 

I understand not. , r i-i i 3 t 

Have you ever sold butter for any exporter from the county of Carlow . 1 sell 

for three very respectable gentlemen in the county of Carlow, who are exporters 01 

Do any of those gentlemen purchase their butter in the market of Castle Comer 
— One of them purchases a considerable quantity of butter in thatmarket ; he ships 
it to our house. t 

406. L 1 2 I’ 
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Mr. Is there any inspectgr in the market of Castle Comer ? — I understand not ; he 

..John Courttnay. has told me there was not. 

' ' ^ Do you sell his butter on board, or after it arrives in London?— I sell nearly the 

• ' j g whole of it on board, from his character as a shipper. 

Do you sell that butter on good terms? — I get as high a price as any Irish 
butter that comes to this market, or I have hitherto done so. 

Have you complaints made with regard to improper dealings, as to tares or bad 
casks ?- -The casks from the county of Carlow are very bad in a general way, but 
he cannot rectify that. 

Does that butter undergo any public inspection? — The Castle Comer market 
does not ; part of his butter is inspected ; but it is shipped all by his own selection 
of qualities. 

And you can sell it with perfect satisfaction to the London cheesemongers, 
though not inspected by a public officer? — I have hitherto done so; and 1 sell 
largely for him, to the amount of u,ooo/. to 1 2,000 1 . worth in a year. 

Has any attempt been made in Ireland to send butter to the London market, 
so as to come into competition with the Dutch fresh butter?' — Yes. 

Be so good as mention any instance that you are acquainted with ? — I sold 
a considerable quantity of butter from Cork in the years 1823 and 1824; some of 
the first parcels that was sent of this fresh butter brought higher prices than the 
Dutch. 

Was that what was called the London particular butter ? — I understand they 
gave it that name in Ireland. If they had adhered steadily to the inspection in the 
Cork market in the same manner afterwards as they did at first, that butter would 
have been in great repute in this market. 

What do you allude to when you make use of the expression, “ adhered steadily 
to the inspection?” — If they had selected it with the same caution as to fine qua- 
lity, making a proper distinction of qualities, we would have been able to have 
sold considerable quantities of it. 

Was it less salt? — Yes ; quite mild butter ; it came in casks with pickle. 

What was the defect of the inspection at Cork? — The defect was, that they 
branded some casks as firsts that were rank ; it was not shipped as speedily as it 
ought to be from the farmer, and it got a little rank. 

Can you give any other instances to the Committee of fresh butter being sent 
from Ireland ? — I got some from Waterford, and it brought a higher price than the 
Dutch butter. 

Are you of opinion that by the farmers exerting themselves to have their butter 
properly pickled and expeditiously sent to the London market, in the character 
of mild butter, that it would come extensively into competition with the foreign 
butter ? I am decidedly of that opinion, and I have the opinion of some most 
respectable cheesemongers who purchase it from me, that it would ; the fact is, it is 
superior to the Dutch butter, because it has more substance in it. 

Must not the regulations for having butter inspected and weighed in the ports 
of Ireland contribute to delay the transport of that article to the London market 
very much? — Surely. 

Then in order to give the Irish farmer the benefit of the London market, would 
it not, m your opinion, be necessary to relieve him from all restrictions and delay 
in the transport of butter?— I am satisfied it would. ^ 



John Macnamara, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

John Macmimara, WHERE do you reside? — At Limerick. 

. What is your occupation there ?— -A general merchant. 

Are you a member of the Chamber of Commerce of that city ? — I am President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Limerick. 

What is the state of the butter trade of the city of Limerick at the present time 
as compared with the state of the trade in times past, alluding to the quantity of 
butter sold ?— It has increased very considerably indeed, within the last few years 
1 have an official document containing the exact quantity of butter shipped for a 
series of years. 

[The witness produced the same, which was read, asfollms:'] 
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ANNUAL Shipment of Butter at Limerick. 





YEAR 


Tubs. 


Flikios, 


REMiVRKS. 


1st May 


- i8o8 - 


14.859 


14,723 


Each cask was, upon 




- - 1809 - 


15.144 


18,026 


an average, equal to two 


Ditto 


- - 1810 - 


15,066 




firkins. 


Ditto 


- - 1811 ■ 


8,000 

8,852 






Ditto 


- - 1813 - 


'5,713 




Ditto 


- - 1813 - 


8.588 


21,049 


Since this period, casks 




- - 1814 - 




28,198 


were prohibited by 52 




- - 1815 - 


„ 


20,486 


G. 3, c. 134. 


Ditto 


- - 1816 ■ 






Ditto 


- - 1817 - 


„ 






Ditto 


- - 1818 - 








Ditto 


- - 1819 - 








Ditto 


* - 1820 - 








Ditto 


- - 1821 - 


„ 


45,573 




1st September 1822 - 




42,870 




Ditto 


- - 1823 - 


„ 






Ditto 


- * 1824 - 








Ditto 


- - 1825 - 




64,217 





It appearing, from the paper you have produced, that the shipments of butter 
which in the years 1808, 1809 and 1810, only amounted to 14,000, 18,000 and 
13,000 casks, have augmented in the years 1823, 1824 and 1825, to 54,000, 70,000 
and 64,000 firkins ; will you stale whether there have been any alterations made 
in the mode of tjansacting business in the butter market of Limerick, to which you 
can attribute that increase?— Yes, I can attribute it to the interference of the 
Chamber- of Commerce ; before they took the actual management of the inspection 
into their care, there was an inspector appointed who was annually sworn, but he 
was rather a medium between the buyer and seller than a person whose mark 
remained permanently upon the cask ; he ascertained the quality at which the 
farmer was paid by the merchant for his butter, but the merchant was in the habit 
of changing that quality, and of shipping it upon his own brand according to his 
own estimate of the quality that it ought to bear. 

At what time did the system of changing the qualities cease ? — About the spring 
of 1820. ® 

■ Will you have the kindness to state to the Committee what measures the Chamber 
of Commerce took to prevent the fraudulent changing of qualities? — There was a 
requisition, and sorhe resolutions, addressed to them by the principal buyers, a copy 
of which I have. 

[The same teas delivered in and read, as follows ;] 

“21st April 1820. 

. The following communication having been laid before the Directors ; viz. 

“ We, the undersigned members of the Chamber of Commerce, being impressed 
with the necessity of some alteration in the manner of conducting the butler trade, 
so as to restore its lost character, do agree individually to bind ourselves by oath of 
affirmation for one year, from the 1st of May next, to ship all such butter as we 
may buy at the same qualities by which the casks shall be marked by the public 
inspector appointed by the Chamber of Commerce. 



(signed by) “ James & Samuel Phelps. 
Spaight & Ewart. 

John N. Russell. 
Timothy Ryan. 

John Kelly & Co. 
William White. 

John M'Neill & Co. 
Sfiche Egan. 

M'Kay & Langlands. 
Bannatyne & Robinson, 
Walter Martin White. 



Joseph M. Hanny & Sons. 
J. & J. M'Namara. 

William & Thomas Gabbett. 
John & William Hill. 
Edmund Ryan & Sons. 
Reddan, Maunsell Si Co. 
Martin Criagh. 

David Hunt. 

David Stevenson. 

Robert Rodger. 

J. 4 A. F. O’Neill. 
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“ Resolved, in compliance with the foregoing, That the following affidavit (or 
affirmation) is now agreed upon to be taken b, each person purchasing butter m this 

[See printed Copy.^ 

“ Resolved That all butter purchased by such persons as shall have taken the 
foregoing affidavit (or affirmation), shall be branded with the quality brands, as now 

adopted.” ^ 

[5ee printed Certificate?^ 

The above continued from year to year to the present time. 

Previously to this system being adopted, had fraudulent practices been comniitted 
by the shippers?— They altered the qualities of the inspector upon their own judg- 
mmt ; very frequently what was marked, by the inspector, ot superior 
would make inferior, or they would alter an inferior one into one of a better descrip- 

tion, according to their judgment. • i ♦ tkea 

What was the state of the butter market at Limerick, previously to the 
lion to which you have referred, comparing the character of Limerick butter with 

the butter of the neighbouring markets ’—Very inferior indeed. 

What was the character of the Limerick butter in the markets of London and 
Liverpool at that period ? — It had a very bad character. 

What were the steps taken by the Chamber of Commerce in consequence of the 
requisition to which you have referred ?-They adoptrf a system of strict appoint- 
ment of inspectors, who were bound by a most rigid affidavit that tliey would inspect 
impartially between buyer and seller. A copy ot the affidavits I have got here. 

[The same were delivered in and read, as follows ;] 

“ I Spencer Ford, having been appointed by the Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce inspector of butter, Do swear, that during my continuance 'n 
I will execute the duties thereof to the best of my skill and judgment without tavour 
or partiality to any person whatsoever ; and that I will not directly or indirectly 

accept of any bribe or gratuity from either buyer or seller of butter. 

c s “ Spencer rord, 

“ Sworn before me, at Limerick, the 19th May 1 825, 

“ D. F. G. Mahony, 

“ Alderman and Charter Justice County City Limerick. 

N. B. A similar affidavit was made by John Stanton, the 25th May. 

“ I John Flinn, having been appointed by the Directors of the Limerick Chamber 
of Commerce to affix the quality brands to the casks of butter purchased in the 
Limerick market, Do swear, that during my continuance m said office or employ- 
ment I will not brand nor cause to be branded upon any firkin of butter any other 
brand than that declared by the mark of the sworn inspector or inspectors and that 
I will not affix the Chamber of Commerce quality brands to any,firkin of butter but 
such as shall be bought by persons who shall have conformed to the rules made for 
the regulation of the butter trade of this city by the said Direomrs ; nor for any 
person but such as I shall be directed so to do by the Secretary of the Chamber ot 
Commerce. ' “ John Flinn. 



“ Sworn before me, at Limerick, the 20th day of May 1825, 

“ D. F. G. Mahony, 

“ Alderman and Charter Justice County City Limerick.” 

By whom was the inspector appointed? — By the committee of the Chamber 0/ 
Commerce in conjunction with the committee of the society of gentlemen who are 
called the Agricultural Society of Limerick. I will deliver in a copy of some resolu- 
tions that were come to by the Chamber of Commerce, for the purpose of procuring 
the co-operation of the Agricultural Society. 

\The same were delivered in and read, as follows 

“ 2fith May 1816. 

“ Ax a general meeting of the Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce, held 
this day, for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety and utility of 
admitting a few members of the Agricultural Society of Limerick to unite with the 
Directors in the examination of any complaint which may hereafter be made 
respecting the conduct of any of the persons employed at the butter weigh-house^ 
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and also in the election of inspectors of butler previous to the ist of May rn 
every year ; 

“ Present ; — John Mark, President, and 34 Members ; 

“ It was Resolved, That the Directors of the Charnber of Commerce be autuorized 
to invite three members of the Agricultural Society of Limerick (to be by them 
deputed) to unite with them in the examination of any complaints which may 
hereafter be made respecting the conduct of any of the persons employed at the 
butter weigh-house, and also in the election of inspectors of butter, previous to 
the 1st day of May in every year.” 

“ Friday, 31st May 1816. 

“ At a meeting of the Directors. — The president is requested to hand Thomas 
S. Rice, esq. to be communicated by him to the Limerick Agricultural Society, 
a copy of the Resolution passed at the last general meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and requested to be informed of the names of the three gentlemen 
who shall be deputed by them.” 

“ 7th June 1816. 

“ At a meeting of the Directors. — Tho. S. Rice, esq. having been called to the 
meeting, handed in Resolutions of the Agricultural Society, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy : 

“ At a meeting of the Limerick Agricultural Society, held 6th June 1816, the 
following Resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

“ Resolved, That our warmest obligations are due to the Corporation of the 
Chamber of Commerce, for the liberal donation of 100/. which they have given to 
the Agricultural Society. 

‘ “ That we consider the Chamber of Commerce as entitled to our thanks, for the 
invitation which they have given three of our members to co-operate with them in 
electing butter inspectors, and in deciding upon all complaints which may be made 
respecting the conduct of .any of the persons employed at the butter weigh-house. 

“ That the following persons be deputed by us to act with the Chamber of 
Commerce for the above-mentioned purposes ; viz. Edward Croker, esq. of Ballina- 
guan; William Gabbett, esq. ofCaherline; Tho.S. Rice, esq. of Mount Trenchard.” 

For what purpose did the Chamber of Commerce wish to associate the Agricul- 
tural Association with themselves in the appointment of the butter inspector ? — That 
confidence might be placed in the butter inspector, that he would give his opinion 
of the butter submitted to him impartially. 

Was any regulation then made with respect to any complaint against the butter 
inspector on the part of the agricultural interest? — I apprehend no such complaint 
existed, because the inspector received from them a silver cup as a testimony of 
his impartiality. 

Supposing any complaint to be made against the butter inspector so appointed, 
in what mode would that complaint be heard and determined upon ? — Three or four, 
or as many impartial persons competent and skilled in the article as could be brought 
together, were assembled to examine into the complaint, and if it was found to be 
a correct complaint, the inspector was mulcted, and if there appeared to be any 
thing like gross fraud or impropriety, he was dismissed. 

VVas not an arrangement made by which some of those persons might be members 
of the agricultural body ? — Y es. 

Have you known instances of complaints made in pursuance of that regulation ? 
— I have ; there have been few instances of complaint made by the country people, 
but there have been some made by the merchants who were anxious that the 
character of the Chamber of Commerce brand which was affixed to every firkin 
should not be lowered in the foreign markets. 

What was the agreement that was entered into by the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce in consequence of the requisition and resolution and appointment of 
inspectors to which you have referred ? — It was determined that their inspectors 
should cause to be branded upon every firkin the exact quality ; and that every person 
who made use of those brands should make an affidavit before a magistrate that he 
would not directly or indirectly alter the quality brand so affixed. 

Have you got a copy of those regulations ? — There is a copy of the affidavit made 
by the merchant. 

\The same teas delivered in and read, as follows : j 

“ A. B., merchant of the city of Limerick, came before me this day and made 
oath, that he will not, for one year, from the first day of May 1 8 (unless released 
L 1 4 herefrom 



John Macnamara, 




11 May, 
1836. 
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herefrom by a resolution of the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of Limerick), 
directly or indirectly alter, efface or change, or authorize or suffer any person for 
him to alter, efface or change, the branded tare upon any firkin as received from the 
weigh-house, or the branded quality mark of the inspector appointed or to be 
appointed by the said Directors (with the approbation of the weigh-master of 
Limerick), upon any cask of butter which he may receive into his stores, or purchase, 
or sell or ship during that period, except when the quality is decided by the said 
Directors to have been erroneously branded. — Sworn before me, &c.” 

Do all the merchants take this oath ? — All that have the use of the brand. A mer- 
chant may deal in butter without taking the oath, but without taking it he has not the 
advantage of the Chamber of Commerce brand. 

Do not you think it is the strictness of the inspection, and the circumstance of the 
brands not being altered, that has raised the character of the butter so high ? — The 
not altering the brands, of course, and the strict inspection connected with it ; as the 
merchant cannot alter, he has no interest except that of supporting the character 
of the city of Limerick butter. 

What has been the result of those regulations with respect to the price that 
Limerick butter bears in the markets of London and Liverpool, as compared with 
other butter produced in the neighbouring markets ? — Before those regulations were 
strictly enforced, Limerick butter did not bring within ^s. and 4 ^. a hundred of 
Cork and Waterford ; now it is frequently sold at a higher price than Cork and 
Waterford, and it is also sold upon its character. 

Were those regulations made at the instance of the London merchants ? — N(^ 
of the Limerick merchants, who were in the habit of altering the qualities, but who 
found the inconvenience of it. 

Was not it complained of from London ? — No, the London buyers w'ere aware 
that the alteration was made by the shipper upon his own character. 

In point of fact, was not any complaint made by the importers here, which 
induced those regulations to be made ? — I believe not. 

In what proportion have the rates of the butter improved? — I suppose from 2 s. 
to 4 a hundred ; and a ready sale can be made free on board, because there is 
a perfect confidence among the purchasers of the quality of the article. 

In consequence of those regulations has there been any alteration in the propor- 
tions of butter sold, that is, in the amount of the higher qualities as compared with 
the gross amount of sales that existed previously to those regulations'? — Very con- 
siderable, as I believe will appear by the statement I now hand in. 

[The same was delivered in and read, as follows:] 



STATEMENT of the different Qualities of BUTTER received at Limerick. 



YEAR 

ended 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


1 

fourth. ' 

1 


Fifth. 1 


Siith. 


TOTAL 
Number of 


PRICES 


PRICES of different Qualiuet. 




od. 


3d- 


4th. 


5th. 


6ih. 


1st May iSsi 


8.1 f;o 


15,656 


14,050 


5,478' 


1,700 




45,612 


I June i8qo 


80/ 


76/ 


66/ 


56/ 


_ 


- 




















74/ 


70/ 


60/ 


50/ 


44/ 


A 


















1 Dec. - 


bo/ 


74/ 


68/ 


62/ 


56/ 




1st May 1822 


11,268 


16,446 


13,062 


3,860 


751 


168 


45.551 


SameperiodofiSei 


90/ 


84/ 


74/ 


64/ 


58/ 


51I 




















74/ 


6«/ 


62/ 


56/ 


.50/ 






















bb/ 


82/ 


76/ 


70/ 


64/ 


sW 


1st May 1823 


12.972 


15,193 


10,053 


2,931 


735 


256 




Same - - 182a 


70/ 


64/ 


54/ 


44/ 


38/ 






















74/ 


68/ 


58/ 


48/ 


32/ 






















68/ 


62/ 


52/ 


42/ 


36/ 


30I 


1st May 1 824 


29,786 


24,034 


13.653 


3,033 


1,105 


176 


7 '.787 


.Same - - 1823 


80/ 


74/ 


64/ 


54/ 


48/ 






















77/ 


7>/ 


65/ 


59/ 


.53/ 


' 




















84/ 


78/ 


72/ 


66/ 


bo/ 




1st May 1825 


26,531 


30,20 


10,623 


3,003 


865 


6 


71,236 


Same - • 1824 


94/ 


90/ 


84/ 


78/ 


72/ 






















80/ 


76/ 


70/ 


64/ 


58/ 


~ 




















104/ 


100/ 


94/ 


88/ 


53/ 




30th March 1826 


18,61 


25,42 


io.da.8 


2.713 


79' 


20 


58,009 


Same - - 1825 


82/ 


78/ 


70/ 


62/ 


.54/ 






















lOf/ 


98/ 


9^1 


86/ 


80/ 


- 








1 












98/ 


94/ 


88/ 


1 82/ 


, 76/ 


- 








1 




















■ 






Was 
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Was there any dismissal of an inspector in consequence of the proposed alteration 
in the management of the weigh-house in the year 1825 ? — There was- that cir- 
cumstance is as connected with the allowance of beamage. 

What is the beamage that is allowed in the Limerick market? — Four pounds 
a firkin. 

That is charged against the farmer r — It has been the practice from time imme- 
morial to allow four pounds beamage. 

Has that been the constant usage of the market as long as vou have been ac- 
quainted with it ? — I recollect it these thirty years ; and it has been the practice for 
that period. 

Has it been of late made a matter of complainton the part of the farmer and the 
agricultural interest? — It has been complained of by certain gentlemen who are 
connected with the Agricultural Society. 

Have there been representations made by them to the Chamber of Commerce 
upon the subject? — There have. 

What has been the result of those representations? — The directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, who have the management of the butter concerns, stated, 
that they had no objection to diminish the beamage, if the same was general ; if the 
Cork purchasers took no allowance of the kind, the Limerick purchasers were per- 
fectly willing to abide by the same regulation ; but so long as the Cork market had 
that advantage, the Limerick merchants could not be without it. 

Do you consider that in case the charge for beamage was to be put an end to 
that a proportionate variation in the price would necessarily take place? — Decicjedly, 
it must find Us level. 

Do you conceive that that charge for beamage makes any kind of difference in 
price to the producer of butter? — -None in the world. 

Does it not, however, produce an uncertainly Avith regard to the real price of 
different markets, where there may exist a different usage as to beamage ?-- 
Decidedly. 

Do you not conceive that such uncertainty with regard to the mode in which 
beamage is charged, is inconvenient and prejudicial to the general interests of the 
trade? — I think it is. 

Do you conceive that the regulation that would be most for the interest of the 
trade would be a total prohibition of allowing any beamage at all, or the allowance 
of some, and what beamape ? — I think a certain allowance of beamage is necessary, 
because butter, when received fresh from the dairyman, is apt to diminish in weight, 
and it may be necessary to have a couple of pounds allowed to meet that possible 
loss ; but it is quite necessary that such allowance should be general : it is the want 
of general regulation that we complain of. 

in consequence of the regulation not being the same at Cork and at Limerick, 
you have continued, contrary to the interest of the farmer, to charge four pounds 
beamage? — We do not think that it is contrary to his interest, because we gave in 
price what we allowed in weight. I know, from my own experience of the actual 
produce of the trade, that the farmer has got the very extremity of price that could 
be given to him. 

Has it not been complained of by the Agricultural Society ? — They did complain 
of it. 

Then, of course, it could not be the same thing to them? — They supposed so; 
but, in my opinion, they took a mistaken view of the subject. 

13ut they did, in point of fact, complain of it ? — They did ; and the Chamber of 
Commerce could only say, that if they did insist upon it, the Chamber of Com- 
merce would not undertake the management of the butter trade in future, because 
they could not be sure that they would receive the same quantity of firkins ; and if 
they did not receive the same quantity of firkins, they could not afford to pay the 
expenses of inspecting and branding, and, therefore, they said they would give up 
the management. 

Then, in point of fact, the Agricultural Society and the Chamber of Commerce 
differ in opinion with respect to what is the interest of the farmer with regard to the 
allowance of beamage? — I believe one or two gentlemen of the Agricultural Society 
difl'ered from the Chamber of Commerce upon it, but I believe the farmers generally do 
not ; I believe they generally approve of the proceedings of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Do they approve of being charged four pounds beamage? — Yes, because they 
know they have it in price ; I believe the farmers think they are eoually well off. 
■106. M m Do 



Jo/in Macnamara, 




11 May, 
1826. 
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Do not you conceive that some farmers have gone to the Clonmel market, where 
the charge for beamage is not so much as that in Limenck, in consequence ot the 
supposed advantage which they had in that market? I know some 

Do the farmers generally understand that this beamage is charge . ni r y. 

It has been the long habit of the market?— It has been ever since my memory, 
and that has been thirty years. j . * 

What description of persons were employed as inspectors and tasters previously 
to the interposition of the Chamber of Commerce?— They were men considered to 
be good iudges of butter, but not men supposed to be inaccessible to bribery. 

Were they men in whom either buyers or sellers could place any very great con- 
fidence? Probably no very great confidence ; they were men of apparent respecta- 

bility. but the report at least was, that they used to receive bribes. 

Has the description of individual filliog the office of inspector been improved 
since the interposition of the Chamber of Commerce? — I think it has; there are 
two inspectors, and they are very fairly paid. 

Has not one of those inspectors been lately dismissed ? Yes. 

What was the cause of his dismissal ?— For marking qualities of butter impro- 



^ Was the cause of his dismissal, a general want of confidence in his mode of niark- 
ing the qualities, or the suspicion that he marked the qualities advantageously to 
the farmer, and against the merchant ?— The thing for which he was dismissed was 
this • there was a parcel of butter that he inspected for a jobber, a man that had 
bought butter in small quantities, in the country, from the farmers, and brought it to 
market to sell to the exporting merchant ; it was at the time of the great depression 
of trade • the jobber could not get any export merchant to take it from him, and he 
sent it to market to be shipped for his own account; the inspector conceived that 
he ought to lean more favourably, with regard to marking the qualities, to a jobber 
than he would to an exporting merchant, and he marked the qualities very impro- 
perly. The matter was inquired into, and he was dismissed ; he acknowledged 
himself that he was favourable to the jobber, conceiving that he had a right to do 
so, as he was not, in that case, an arbitrator between the farmer and the mercViant. 

Did he tell you so ? — He did ; he acknowledged it in my presence. 

Was he sworn to do his duty impartially ? — -He was ; but he conceived that was 
as between the farmer and the merchant; and when the jobber became the medium 
he thought the circumstances were changed. 

Are the Committee to understand that all those regulations, from whence you 
conceive so much improvement in the market of Limerick to have been derived, are 
purely voluntary, and acted upon by the merchants under their own voluntary 
obli<ration ; and that those appointments are of officers not required to be appointed 
by the existing law ? — Purely voluntary ; it is a mere matter of agreement between 
buyer and seller. 1 , • j- • . . 

Has that agreement been felt to be so beneficial to the trade, that all individuals 
concerned in the butter trade, or the great majority of them, in Limerick, have 
acquiesced in those regulations ?— Every person who buys butter acquiesces in 
'those regulations. 

Do you conceive that there is as much advantage flowing from those regulations 
in their present shape as a voluntary agreement, as if they were enforced distinctly 
under penalties, and by the obligation of a law? — Penalties and legal obligations 
I think would be violated by some subterfuge, but those are not; there is an oath, 
and the person's character is likewise at stake. 

Then you feel a greater confidence, as being engaged in the butter trade, in the 
voluntary regulations to which you have alluded, than you would do in a legislative 
enactment?~Decidedly ; it may be supposed disgraceful that men could not be bound 
by their simple word, but we know' there must be some stronger tie when their own 
interest is in question. 

How are the expenses of this inspection paid? — Every purchaser of butter paid 
~ 2 d. a firkin, and every farmer paid 2 d. making ^d. a firkin ; till last year, when it 
was reduced to 1 d. per firkin, paid by each. 

What proportion does the amount of that income bear to the expenses to which the 
Chamber of Commerce is subject for the liutter inspection? — I have an account 
here of the monev received by the Chamber of-Commerce, and the expense. 

[77/e saint uw delivered in and read, asfolloxvs,:^ 
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WEIGH-HOUSE Establiahment, paid by tbe Chamber of Commerce : 

Per innum. 

£. *. d. £. d. 

Two butter inspectors - - salary to each 120 - - - 240 - - 

One cooper at per week - 11 4 • 29 11 (3 

One man, to brand qualities - - - - - - 36-- 

One „ to bore, for inspectors - - -9-. - - 23 8- 

One „ to drain off the pickle — ._6- - • - 15 12- 

One „ to attend the scale — .-6- - - - 1512- 

One „ to assist the brander - ._6- - - - 716- 

(For about half the year.; 

Cost of brands for qualities (average) - - •• - - - 3 ®-- 

Cost of turf for heating brands - - -- -- - - 10 - - 

Total - - £-403 19 6 

To meet the above expenditure, a sum of ^d. on each cask was collected by 
the Chamber of Commerce, one half paid by the buyer and one half by the seller, to 
May 1823, when the charge was reduced to 2d. divided as above. In addition to the 
foregoing expenditure, the Chamber of Commerce paid for rent of a weigh-house up 
to the 1st of January 1823, 45/. lo*. per annum. 

Are the Committee to understand that that charge is an addition to the other 
charges which are made at the weigh-house? — Yes. 

Can you state what are the charges that are made at the weigh-house ? — The 
weigh-master gets ^d. upon every firkin that has been weighed, when empty, 
at the weigh-house; and he gets $d. upon all firkins of butter, the casks of 
which, when empty, have been weighed at some other markets. 

Those are what are called the foreign firkins ? — We call them strips, and they get 
a penny, corporation dues,. for toll and custom. 

How much does that altogether amount to ? — Seven pence. 

Does the weigh-master or his deputy officiate in the weigh-house? — A deputy. 

You have alluded to a charge made under the title of strips ; is that an additional 
charge made upon butter sold in a cask not the manufacture of Limerick ? — Upon 
a cask not previously branded at the Limerick weigh-house. 

Does that bear any reference to the quality of the cask r — Simply to its not 
having been branded; I presume it is because there is some trouble in stripping it. 

Do you not conceive that a free power of selling butter in a cask of good quality, 
wheresoever manufactured, is essential to the due management of the trade ? — 
I think it is. 

Have the Limerick merchants felt any difficulty as arising out of any part of the 
Cork Act, or the Cork regulation relating to the casks? — Yes, very serious incon- 
venience ; for it sometimes may happen that a vessel may be taking in for the West 
Indies, and it may be convenient for a Limerick merchant to send 100 or 200 
firkins by land carriage there, to ship them for that destination ; if he sends them 
with Limerick brands to Cork they cannot be shipped, the Cork regulations prevent 
it ; they must be re-packed, or put into new firkins, with the Cork brand upon them, 
at a very heavy expense, of probably 2s. 6 i/. or 3 a firkin, which will amount 
to 5 a hundred, and it is nearly a prohibition to the Limerick merchants to take 
advantage of that mode of conveyance. 

Do you not conceive that such a regulation, wherever it is enforced, is equally 
prejudicial to the interest of the trade of Cork as it is prejudicial to the facilities of 
carrying on business in Limerick? — Yes, because I think there should be a mutual 
intercourse uninterrupted. 

Do you not consider that it would be expedient to place the whole of the butter 
trade of Ireland under one general system, without any local variation whatever? — 
Decidedly, it should be general. 

Have you considered any alteration that it might be advisable to make in the 
law with reference to the present size of the casks ? — Yes, 1 think that it is impolitic 
to limit them to the very small description which is allowed by the existing law. 

What description of casks should you recommend to be introduced, in addition to 
those which are allowed by the existing law ’—Probably it might be desirable 
to have casks of good timber, and well seasoned, to the extent of a hundred wei^t ; 
the size of the casks in which the Dutch butter is generally imported. 

106. M ra 2 Supposing 
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Supposing that, by an alteration of the law, an option were to be given to the 
, farmer to sell directly to the merchant without the intervention of any inspector or 
taster, do you think that that option would be made use of to any extent by the • 
farmer ? — The law at present does not recognize the inspector to ascertain qualities. 

But putting the question with regard to the weigh-house, and to the duties of the 
weigh-master; supposing there was an option to sell without the intervention of that 
officer, do you conceive that the farmer would avail himself of such a power ? — In 
some cases he may, but probably not generally. 

Where the market is well regulated, and where no more than the fees which are 
allowed by law are taken, do you not conceive that in such cases there would be a 
less inducement to the farmer to avail himself of a direct intercourse with the mer- 
chant than in cases where the markets are of another description ? — I think the farmer 
at all events would be prudent in making use of the public weigh-house for his own 
security, in order to avoid fraud that might be the consequence of weighing in the 
merchant’s stores ; because we are aware that such things do occur, and that the 
farmer's security would require the establishment of a public scale. 

Do you know of any frauds that have been committed on the farmers by the 
merchants in Limerick in the corn trade, or any other trade? — I have heard them • 
very often stated to be committed in corn ; a great many of the merchants have 
been anxious to have all corn weighed at the public scales, to prevent the plunder 
of the farmer by unprincipled individuals. 

Have not you known instances of false weights being used by merchants against 
the farmers? — I have heard of them. 

Do you not conceive that all the security that a farmer can require is to have a 
public scale provided for him, at which, if he shall feel it his interest to do so, he 
shall have his goods weighed ? — I would think so, did I not know that those stores 
which have the character of fraudulent stores at Limerick, are still resorted to by 
the countryman, although he is aware that he is liable to be plundered there. 

Supposing a market ill regulated, where illegal fees are taken, and impediments 
thrown in the way of the purchase of butter, what effect would be produced upon 
that market at the public weigh-house, if there was an option given to the farmer ? 
— That is a matter purely speculative. 

Do you not conceive if a market was ill regulated, and the fees taken w ere illegal, 
that there would be a great disposition in such case, on the part of the farmer, to 
deal directly with the. merchant?— Yes, surely. 

In that case would it not be necessary for the officers who performed the duties 
of the weigh-house, either to reform the market or to lose their business ? — It would 
be their interest to reform the market. 

In case a market is well regulated, do you conceive it would be for the interest o( 
the buyer and seller to deal through the intervention of the weigh-house, rather than 
to deal in any other way? — I think it would. 

Where a market is well regulated, do you conceive that both parties would feel it 
their interest to deal through the weigh-master ? — I do. 

Where a market is ill regulated, do you not conceive there would be a great induce- 
ment to dispense with that officer’s interposition? — I do. 

'Dien in both cases do you conceive that the option would be productive of good 
or of evil?— It must be productive of good to have an option to avoid fraud. 

Are you of opinion, or .not, that the greatest good for the interest of the butter 
trade, would be, to secure, in the best manner that a legislative enactment could do 
it, the market to be strictly and .properly regulated ? — Yes, I do ; if regulations are 
at all adopted they should be strict and proper. 

Supposing the regulations at present prescribed by law to be carried strictly into 
effect, without a voluntary agreement, and the fixing the qualities in the mode pre- 
scribed by the Chamber of Commerce, do you conceive any benefit would attend such 
system of inspection ? — I apprehend not. 

Do you mean that the specification of qualities ought to be superadded to the 
present regulations?— If the inspection was conducted in the same impartial way 
that it is at Limerick by the Chamber of Commerce, I would say yes. 

Supposing an alteration were made in the law, which compelled the weigh-masters 
and public officers of the weigh-house to fix the qualities as between |>arty and party,- 
do you think such an alteration of the law would be productive of as much good as 
the voluntary agreement which has been entered into by the merchants of Limerick ? 

. — I think not. 

Would not that depend uj)on the strictness with which those regulations were en- 
forced ? — 
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forced? — First, upon the strictness with which the inspection was conducted, 
and then, upon the affidavit which at Limerick is taken not to alter the quality 
afterwards. 

Do you conceive that the character of the officer appointed, and the nrode by 
which he can be removed, adds to or diminishes from the chances which the public 
have of his duties being properly performed 1 — It adds to the chances they have of 
their being properly performed. 

Supposing the appointment of the inspector was regulated in the same way as the 
appointment of the weigh-master, and the nomination of his deputy, should you, as a 
merchant, feel an equal confidence in the transaction of the business that you now 
do? — No. 

Supposing it necessary to preserve the whole system of regulation as it now' 

, , stands by law, do you conceive that the existing fees might be reduced in any and 
what degree ? — Certainly there is a general complaint that the fees are high. 

Do you conceive that the duties of the weigh-house of Limerick could be done at 
a less expense than they at present cost the public ? — The Chamber of Commerce 
regulations, which are more onerous in carrying into effect than the mere fact of 
. weighing, amount to an expense of about 400 1 . a year, and that is paid by the 
levy of a penny from the countryman and a penny from the merchant. 

Do you not consider that the countryman would be subject to be equally imposed 
on in the sale of butter as in the sale of corn, in the event of no regulation taking 
place? — In the event of no regulation or weighing establishment I think so; for 
that reason I consider a weighing establishment to be necessary for butter. 

You have spoken of the great inconvenience to the Limerick merchant, in the 
event of his wishing to export butter from Cork, in being obliged to put his butter 
into new firkins ; are you not aware that the unvarying practice of the Cork 
weigh-house is to admit butter, in firkins not made in Cork, coming from Limerick 

• • or Kerry, or the neighbourhood of Cork, provided they appear to be good firkins ? — 

They must have passed through the Cork weigh-house. 

I Do you mean to say that they must have left Cork empty in order to be filled 

in the country? — They must have been first branded in Cork ; the butter must pass 
through the Cork weigh-house before it can be exported from Cork. 

You send your butter from Limerick in Limerick-made casks? — Having passed 
the Limerick weigh-house. 

It must be re-inspected at Cork ?~Re-inspected, re-weighed and re-branded. 

But the practice of the Cork weigh-house does not exact that you should put 
your Limerick-made butter into Cork-made firkins ? — I believe it does. 

Are you ignorant that the practice of the Cork weigh-house is to admit butter 
made in Kerry, Limerick and elsewhere, though coming into the Cork weigh-house 
in firkins not made in Cork, to pass that weigh-house, provided they be firkins made 
of good materials ? — I have understood, but probably I may have been misin- 
formed, that it was necessary that they should have been branded at the Cork 
Weigh-house before they are exported from Cork. 

Is it necessary that the butter should be in Cork-made firkins ? — If they were 
not of the exact dimensions required by the Cork regulations, I believe they roust 
1 t»e stripped, and fresh firkins put on them. 

I You have spoken of the relative price of the Cork and the Limerick butter ; do 

I 'you mean to say that the Limerick butter usually bears a higher price than the Cork 

• 1 butter in the London market ? — It frequently does ; it almost always brings the same 

! price, and sometimes more. 

Has not Cork butter generally the advantage of Limerick butter ? — I believe not, 

> 'since the regulations of the Chamber of Commerce have become generally known. 

Do you not consider that the poverty and other circumstances of the farmers in 
I several parts of the south and west of Ireland render certain weigh-house and in- 

spection restrictions necessary, at least for some time to come, in Ireland ? — I think 
5 , the weigh-house is necessary, decidedly ; and I think a well regulated inspection is 

! i a very useful thing, but it sJiould be well regulated ; if it is not so, it may become 

a nuisance. 

> You think such an inspection may take place without an Act of Parliament? — 
I do, and better than with one. 

> Do you think, at present, that the poor farmer is in that state in the south and 

? west of Ireland, that he would be playing several tricks upon the merchant, so as, 

for a certain season, to injure the repute of Irish butter with the English merchant, 

I if he were suffered to come to market without any restraint? — I suppose the mer- 

• i 406. Mm3 chant 
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chant would take care of that; he would take cure, if he bought upon his own 
judgment, that he shipped nothing that would not answer to the character of his 

'’Tt have said that the Agricultural Society m the county of Limerick made 
a present to the inspector of a piece of plate ?—Yes. 

Are the members of that society concerned themselves in makm„ butter . Y es, 

«nmp of them have very extensive dairies. . r i.a 

Did the bVs of butter also make the inspector a present of a piece of plate? 

“do'vou think it is a very impartial proceeding on the part of the inspector, it 
beinuhTduty to act disinterestedly for both parties, to accept such a present from 
one If tern ?-I believe it was considered a compliment; the Farmmg Society are 
Piemen of much character and respeetability, and they thought it was a com- 

ntTotra^fvIlltllh the buyem as with the sellers of butter.^ 
Yes he is, for if he did not act impartially he would be dismissed ; the buyers did 
not obiect because they thought he deserved the thanks of all parties. 

wSe proposition made by the Chamber of Commerce to unite the Agricultural 
Association^with themselves in the appointment of the inspectors, and in the mves- 
tisation of complaints, voluntary on their part ?— Entirely so ; the inspectors are 
apnted every Vy ; the Agricultural Association me requested to join the directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce in the appointment of the inspectors. 

Wh« the Agricultural Association or the farming interest are thus requested to 
join ta the appointment of the inspectors, and in the investigation of complaints, do 

‘‘‘FrnLPr^hfiSrod^^^^^ when the state of the trade 

was sncri to lower the quality of the Limerick butter in the British market, were 
The iPsions of the exiting law carried into effect m the weigh-honse ?-They 

™Are the Committee to understand that, adhering to the provisions of the law, 
the Pe suffered great loss, and that by the introanction of new regulations foreign 
from the Act of Priiament, the trade has been restored and improved .'—The trade 

has been made respectable, and it was not SO before. ■ • t 

Then those new^regulations were necessary additions, in your opinion, to the 

for the ascertainment of the qualities ; I will deliver in a copy of them. 

[The same teas delivered in and read, as follows ;] 

“ 19th May 1809. 

“ Resolved, That the inspectors be directed to be particularly careful to do 
justice between the farmers and the merchants, according to the best of their jndg- 
mS and if it shall appear to the committee that either of them be frequently 

ScoJr’ect in marking the qualities either too high or too low, such inspector shall 
instructions be given in writing to each of the 
“®M™tmSiom Ffrst quality butter should have no 

“‘second qnnlity-shonld be good butter, such as from some trifling faults could 
not be marked firsts ; but it should not be at all smoky. 

“ Third quality— should be such as, from being too salt, too coarse, smoky, or very 
uneven in colour, could not be marked as second; but it should not be materially 

Fourth qnality-comprises all below the other qualities that can be called 

butter ■ but it should not be grease. _ , 

" Old butter-to be markSl as such, O. B. Subsequently it was deemed pro- 
per to make fifth and sixth qualities, which regulation is still continued. 

Could the present system of inspection at Limerick be continued, notw ithslan^ 
ing the existing Act regulating the butter trade m Ireland were repealed. 

Decidedly; it is a matter purely conventional tetween buyer and seller. 

How are the regulations of the Chamber of Commerce of Limenck, with respw 
to the butter trade, enforced ? -The party who will not comply with those regnja- 
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tions will not be furnished with the Chamber of Commerce brands ; if he has not 
those brands, his butter will go to the market without the character which is sus- 
tained by the Limerick inspection. 

A person who refused to comply with the regulations of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in this respect, would either be precluded from selling in the London and 
Liverpool markets, or his sales would be injured there ? — His sales would be injured 
there 

Then, if the Chamber pf Commerce had not this mode of enforcing their regu- 
lations, sooner than not have such regulations to exist, would it not be desirable to 
have them enforced by law ? — If they could not be enforced by law so effectually as 
they are by the Chamber of Commerce, I think it would not. 

Do you think it would be useful to enforce them by law ? — If they could be 
enforced as efficiently as they are by the Chamber of Commerce ; but I think they 
could not. 

If you found that your mode of enforcing the Chamber of Commerce regulations 
were inefficient, would you not think it beneficial to have them enforced by legisla- 
tive regulations ? — I think if the present Chamber of Commerce regulations failed, 
legislative regulations would be more likely to fail. 

The document you have put in, headed “ Butter Trade of Limerick,” and speci- 
fying the qualities as they are required to be branded under the regulations of the 
Chamber of Commerce, is a certificate necessarily now accompanying every shipment 
of butter intended either for Liverpool or London ? — Yes ; every merchant gets one 
of those, and he forwards it to his correspondent if he chooses. 

Tbe importing merchant would not have confidence in the butter, unless it was so 
certified ? — The purchasers now are aware that all butter is shipped with those brands ; 
they may not look for the document, but when the butter comes to hand they see 
that the cask has the brands affixed to it. 

Mr. WiUiajn IVhite, called in ; and Examined. 

ARE you a general merchant in Limerick ? — I am. 

Are you connected with the butter trade ? — Considerably. William White, 

Do you export? — I buy from the country and export. 

On your own account, or on commission ? — Both on commission and on my own 
account. 

How long have you been in the trade ? — I think about fifteen or sixteen years in 
business on my own account ; I was with my father before that. 

Has the butter trade of Limerick increased of late ? — Very considerably. 

What was the quantity in the year 1815, and what has been the quantity in the 
year 1825? — In the year 1815 the quantity was 19,592; and in the year 1825, 

71.236. 

To what do you attribute the increase of the butter trade of the city of Limerick ? 

—I think the regulations of the Chamber of Commerce have been chiefly instru- 
mental to it ; but at the same time I think a great deal is to be attributed to its being 
the most lucrative mode of employing the land. 

Has the character of the Limerick butter, in the foreign market, increased in that 
interval ? — Considerably. 

Has the proportion of the first quality sold, as compared with the entire quantity 
sold , increased in that interval ? — Very considerably. 

You have alluded to the regulations of the Chamber of Commerce, upon wilich 
the Committee have got information from other witnesses ; in what respects do you 
conceive those regulations to have improved the trader — Previous to the regulation 
of an oath being administered to different purchasers of butter, the exporters were 
in the habit of altering the qualities of the inspectors. Since that regulation they 
have not been altered, and there is a freer sale in the English market ; in fact, 

Limerick butter at that time could scarcely be sold, except when landed in England; 
now it can be sold very freely on board in Ireland, in consequence of the non-alter- 
ation of the qualities, and the dealers in England having confidence in the inspection 
and the description of the article which tliey are to get. 

Do you conceive those regulations to have given satisfaction to the buyers and 
their correspondents on this side of the water, and also to the farmers? — I believe 
they have given very general satisfaction in England, and I likewise believe that 
in general the farmers in the neighbourhood of Limerick are greatly pleased with 
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jlr. them, at least I believe there are only two or three that are not pleased altogether 
IVilUam White, with them. 

' — — ^ Db you not know that there are some producers of butter in the neighbourhood 

11 May, . Qf Limerick who send their butter to Cork and to Clonmel, in preference to sending 
' * ’ ij into the Limerick market? — There are some, but I rather think that has been 
, occasioned lately in consequence of some gentlemen, I believe, particularly two 
gentlemen, wLo have been examined here, wishing not to have the beamage taken 
off the casks, and I understand that both of them have been in the habit of 
sending sometimes to Waterford and to Cork. 

That beamage operate's against the farmer, does it not ? — I rather think it operates 
in his favour. ' ' 

Will you explain how ? — I think he gets a money price equivalent to the beamage 
that is taken ; the reason that the directors of the Chamber of Commerce refused to 
interfere in the management of the weigh-house last year, if that beamage was taken 
away, was, that unless they were enabled to put up a price as high as the Cork 
people, of course if the nominal price was not kept up the butter would all go 
to Cork, and therefore we should not then receive that quantity in Limerick which 
would enable us to defray the expenses we should incur. 

Do you conceive that the effect of charging the beamage is to give a price 
nominally higher in the market in which a larger beamage is charged, than is 
given in a market where a smaller rate of beamage is charged? — -Yes, 1 think that 
is the effect. 

Do you not conceive it essential to the proper regulation of the butter trade 
of Ireland, that one principle of charge as to beamage should be introduced in 
common into all the markets ?— I think it would be highly necessary ; and that 
was the argument that we met the agricultural gentleman with, who waited on us, 
that we had no objection to do away with beamage altogether, provided it was 
gen ral . 

Do you conceive it would be a wise regulation to do away with the beamage alto- 
gether, or to continue any and what charge under the head of beamage r — I think it 
would be necessary to have such a beamage as would bring the article to the con- 
sumer in England ; and I consider that two pounds a firkin would be quite sufficient 
to do that. 

Ihen, if an allowance of two pounds would be sufficient to give to the merchant in 
England his fair weight of butter, does not any charge above that for beamage 
against the farmer operate injuriously to the price he ought to have? — I cannot say 
that, because it is perfectly evident that if I mention any specific price, suppose 8o«. 
per hundred weight, when we get eight pounds per hundred beamage, if that was 
taken away, we could not give 8o s. a hundred for it. 

What is the weight of a firkin?— About half a hundred. 

What is the price of a pound of butter at 8o«. per hundred weight 1 — Eighty-four 
shillings is 9^. per pound. 

Supposing on Monday that the butter was sold in an Irish market with an 
allowance of four pounds beamage, and that on the Tuesday it was sold without 
such an allowance, must there not be a proportionate reduction in price on the 
Tuesday, as compared with the difference of quantity? — Decidedly so. 

What description of staves is it advisable to use in butter casks ?— I should think 
the white oak. 

What is the duty to which staves of that description are now subject? — I think 
it is 3/. 16 s. 8</. a thousand, 7«. 8</. a hundred. I would beg to mention, that 
before I left home I landed a cargo of staves from New York; the staves are by 
Act of Parliament not allowed to exceed thirty-six inches, the majority of them do 
not go above thirty-two inches. There happened to be among the staves that 
I landed, some that were half an inch and tw 0 inches over, I believe about 900, and 
they took those from me, and I have now an application before the Board to be 
allowed to take off the over-lengths, rather than subject them to a double dut^ of 8 /. a 
thousand, which they must pay, though they are not intrinsically of more value than 
if they were only thirty-two inches. 

Do you conceive that the duty which is now imposed upon the white oak staves 
operates in any degree to induce tlie farmer to make use of inferior and green 
timber?— No doubt of it. 

Is the duty on staves now the same in Ireland as in England 1 — There is the .same 

duty ; 
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duty ; ID fact, it was only about i /. 2 .f. before the 5th of January, and since the Afr. 

5di of January it has been assimilated to the English duty. fyuiiam H'hiie^ 

Do you conceive that a reduction of the duty payable upon white oak staves ftt — ■ — •- ' 

Ireland, would furnish additional facilities for the due prosecution of the butter trade’ “ May, 
of the country ? — No doubt of it ; because it would prevent the farmer going for ap 
inferior article, and substituting that kind of cask which is injurious t6 the butter; at 
present the duty is nearly a third of the whole price of the staves. 

What do you get a butter cask in Ireland made for from the cooper ? — It varies ; 
but I should think that from 2 to 2 s. 6 d. is about the price for a hrkln. 

Is there any alteration that you conceive it would 1 ^ desirable to make in the law 
that regulates the size of casks ? — I think that ah alteration of the size of the casks 
would bring us more on a level with that description of butter which we wish to imi- 
tate, which is the Dutch butter in this market ; but I think it would be quite neces- 
sary to have the size limited, so as not to have such casks as we had some years ago. 

Should you then think it advisable that two sizes of casks should be allowed ; 
the one, the present firkin, and the other of a double size ? — Of a double size’ 
about a hundred weight. 

butter keep better in a larger quantity than in a smaller quantity ? — Yes, 

I believe so. 

Supposing the present system of regulation and inspection at the butter weigh- 
house to be continued, do you conceive that the duties could be performed at the 
butter weigh-house at a less expense than is at present charged at Limerick ? — 

I.should think there is no doubt of that, because if we are to look to the same propor- 
tion of increase it could be done at a less price. 

What proportion of the whole expense do you suppose could be reduced ? — 

That would depend upon the payment that would be necessary for the weigh- 
masters. 

Are the present duties performed in person or by deputy ? — By deputy. 

Do you know what the payment is to the deputy — I believe the payment to the 
deputy is only about 20 1 . or 30 1 . a year, at least I have understood that he pays the 
deputy about 20 1 . a year, and the Chamber of Commerce pays him, I think, ten 
^ineas at Christmas, for furnishing the quantities for the rooms. 

You are not certain of that fact? — I am certain that the Chamber of Commerce 
pays him, but I am not certain what the weigh-master pays him. 

In point of fact, is not that a private arrangement between the weigh-master 
and the deputy? — Entirely so ; I only speak from hearsay. 

You have stated, that previous to the regulations of the Chamber of Commerce 
the character of Limerick butter was very much prejudiced in the British market, 
at that time was the trade carried on under the existing Butter Act? — Yes. 

The measures which have been taken to improve the trade of the city of Limerick 
have been by voluntary agreement ? — By voluntary agreement ; in feet, the only 
difference with regard to it has been the now-alteration of the inspectors qualities ; 
the duties of the weigh-house were the same then that they are now. 

But, in the one instance, the duties of the weigh-house did not lead to an im- 
.provement of the trade, in the other case, the voluntary agreement did ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Is there not a considerable competition between the different ports in the bus!-- 
iiess of exporting butter, in order to secure a large share of that business in their 
markets ? — Of course it is the object of every port to endeavour to increase its 
.trade as much as possible. 

As you have derived so much benefit from improving your inspection at Limerick, 

•is it not probable that the principle of competition may lead to an improvement 
.of the inspection in other ports ? — I should think so ; but then I should think that 
if we are only put on a par with every other port, we shall be able to come in 
competition with them, if there is no exclusive privilege allowed to any other port 
.that, we do not possess. 

Would not you have a better chance of continuing to derive advantage from your 
own system of inspection, if it were left as it is now, quite voluntary, instead of 
being made a subject of legislation, with an attempt to extend it to all other ports? — 

I am doubtful if a law was now to be passed to regulate the butter trade generally, 
whether we would in Limerick be able to go on with our local regulatious as we 
have done hitherto. 

If you have found those regulations which have been voluntarily entered into at 
Limerick so useful, do you not think that they might be with equal advantage 
•ijOG. N a adopted 
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adopteii:at othef places ?— Yes, I should think so; if I were M consult my own 
HOUiian ivhit,. private interest, I do think that the regulations that we have adopted have rather 

* tended to injure the individuals who were always hitherto m that trade, because it 

n May, has brought a number of petty dealers into the market, who can now dispose ot the 

1826. article just as well as those who are regularly in the trade. r t u 

In consequence of the inspection that it undergoes ?— Y es ; therefwe I say that 
individually I think that I would be benefitted by not having those regulaUons ; at the 
same time that I must put that argument out of the question, when there is proot 
that those regulations, as they now exist, have benefitted the country most matenaUy. 

If you did not find a ready acquiescence on the part of those concerned in the 
butter trade of Limerick in those regulations, do you not consider that it would be- 
for the interest of the butter trade generally to enforce them by legislative regular 
tion ?— For the butter trade generally, certainly. . 

Is it not to be apprehended, if regulations which you deem ought to subsist, 
generally over the whole country were left to the voluntary determination of those 
concerned in the trade in all the various towns in Ireland, that there might some 
reason to fear that they would not all adopt one and the same set of regulations . 

I should think there are many places where they would not adopt them, I can only 
give an opinion upon it. , r t • • 1 

Do you not think that the inducement which the merchants of Limerick now 
have to adhere to the regulations of the Chamber of Commerce are, first, a sense ot 
what is due to their own character, and next, a sense of what their own interest 
prescribes ?— I think that it is the affidavit altogether that binds the parties to an 
adherence to the regulation. . • 1. • u 

That being a voluntary affidavit, do you connect any other sanction with it than 
the moral tie which is produced by the oath ? — \ es ; because by the regulations as 
they exist at present, the Chamber of Commerce keep the brands from any person 
who will not conform to those regulations ; and I make no doubt but that there are 
several who, if they could get the Chamber of Commerce brands, and of course get 
a sale for the article, would never come under the regulations. 

Then so far as the inducement consists in the use of the brands, is not the in- 
ducement upon which you rely the interest of the parties? — Yes, it is that they 
would have no sale for their butter unless the Chamber of Commerce brand 

was on it. /. , ■ v au 

Would you, as a practical merchant, feel an equal confidence in the adnerence 
to the regulations of the Chamber of Commerce, if iir place ot their being carried 
into effect by voluntary agreement, they were prescribed by Act of Parliament, and 
a departure from them subjected to pains and penalties? — I would not have that 
confidence that I have now in the voluntary affidavit. . ur j 

Is not that which you call a voluntary affidavit something that the party is obliged 
to conform to, or else be injured in his mode of carrying on his trade ? Or be 
deprived of the sanction of the Chamber of Commerce brands. 

Then insomuch it is not a mere voluntary affidavit that the party offers for the 
purpose of assuring the world that he is an honest trader ? — Not insomuch, because 
he could not ship the butter under the same sanction if he did not make the affidavit, 
and that is the reason why the Chamber of Commerce adopted that mode which 
has been objected to by several country gentlemen, which is, having the butter 
declared to a merchant previous to its being branded ; because if we branded it first, 
then a person could come in and purchase who did not make the affidavit, and that 
is the reason why some of the country gentlemen considered that that was an abuse, 
but it could not be avoided ; because if a farmer sent in butter and the brand was 
put upon it, he could sell it to a man who did not take the affidavit, therefore the 
only tie is, that the Chamber of Commerce will not put their brand on the cask 
unless it is sold to a man that has conformed to their rules. 

But it is open to any merchant to go into the Limerick market and purchase 
butter without taking the affidavit, without using the Chamber of Commerce brand, 
or without an adherence to any one of those regulations ? — He can purchase butter 
there, but he has no inspector to inspect for him, nor the Chamber of Commerce 

brand. _ u r-u u 

In point of fact, there is a general acquiescence in the regulations of the Chamber 
of Commerce 1 — From necessity there must be. 

Arising out of a sense of their own interests ? — Yes. 

If butter was brought here without the Chamber of Commerce brand, it would 
not have the same sale ? — It could not be sold for so much. 

Does 
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Does not an anxiety for interest and character mainly influence all mercantile 
transactions amongst respectable merchants generally ?— Amongst respectable 
merchants, certainly. 

If the trade were thrown open altogether, without the interventioii of a public 
officer and public inspection between the buyer and the seller, would that, or would 
it not, in your opinion, prove beneficial to the trade? — As an individual I am 
clearly of opinion that I should be benefitted if the trade were thrown open, and so 
would many besides me, because I think it would prevent the competition of small 
dealers, who have now, under the present inspection, got into the market ; but I am 
clearly of opinion, that, generally speaking, from what I have seen, the system of 
inspection having improved it, I think it would continue to improve it. 

Then you think that doing away the public inspection generally, would prove 
prejudicial to the trade ? — I think so, from the proof of improvement that we have 
had under it. 

When you refer to the benefit of inspection, do you refer to an inspection under 
regulations analogous to those of the Chamber of Commerce, or to the mere in- 
spection prescribed by law, which distinguishes between merchantable and not 
merchantable butter? — I mean under the inspection as adopted now in Limerick, 
under the regulations of the Chamber of Commerce ; because an inspection, merely 
saying whether it is merchantable or not, I take to be a complete nullity. 

Could butter be ascertained to be merchantable or otherwise, without an inspec- 
tion by a public officer ? — I do not know that there is a public officer at all in 
Limerick for that purpose ; the deputy, if called upon, will say whether a cask is 
merchantable or not, but we have no inspector precisely for that purpose in 
Limerick, nor perhaps one instance in the year when he is called upon to perform 
such duty. 

In Limerick has there been any arrangement amongst merchants not to charge 
the buyer with the inspection of the public officer? — In Limerick the merchant pays 
1 d. and he stops i d. from the countryman ; that 2d. is paid into the Chamber of 
Commerce, and that 2 d. goes to pay the different officers that we pay in the weigh- 
house, as well as the two inspectors which the Chamber of Commerce pays, because 
there are several officers that the Chamber of Commerce pays, as well as the two 
inspectors. 

Mr. Wd/iam Sterne Hart called in j and Examined. 

WHERE do you live r — In the city of Dublin. 

Are you concerned in mercantile transactions ? — No ; I am weigh-master to the 
Earl of Meath ; I am a solicitor. 

You are weigh-master at one of the cranes at Dublin? — Yes, the liberty of 
St. Thomas's Court and Donore ; but it is now joined with the city cranes, under 
the appellation of the U^nited Cranes. 

Is there much butler sold at the crane of which you are weigh-master? — 
A considerable quantity. 

How long have you been weigh-master there? — 1 have been weigh-master to the 
Earl of Meath liberties seventeen or eighteen years, but I have been intimate with 
the trade nearly thirty years ; my father was one of llie wcigh-maslers to the city. 

How were you appointed ? — By warrant from the Earl of Meath. 

What proportion does the butter sold at the Earl of Meath’s crane bear to the 
butter sold in Dublin at the other cranes?— They are united now. 

Is the inspection severe in Dublin? — It is as severe as the weigh-masters can 
make it, aided by the exertions of the magistrates. 

How many brands are used in the Dublin trade on the firkins ? — There is the 
weigh-mastei's brand ; the brand of the port ; the brand of the tare ; and the 
l)rand of the inspector, designating the qualities; making four brands, all impressed 
by hot irons. 

Do the shippers of butter change those brands r — I believe they do almost 
always ; I am sure they frequently do. 

Is it publicly known that they do so? — It is notorious; I have heard it even 
avowed by a shipper and a member of the Chamber of Commerce openly, and that 
at a meeting called by public advertisement by the Chamber of Commerce for the 
purpose of considering the butter trade' of Ireland. 

Have they ever used forged brands ? — They have. 

Can you state any instance of counterfeiting? — Two instances ; in one instance 
the brand was dftected in the street going to a merchant’s stores, and the individual 

-106. N n 2 who 
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who made it was brought before the magistrates, a man of the name of Murphy; 
but in consequence of an informality in the summons, the prosecution at that 
moment could not be proceeded on, and he escaped before the second summons 
could be issued. 

Did the Chamber of Commerce know of it? — There were two or three members 
by at the time. 

How long has cooperage been charged in the Dublin market ? — Cooperage has 
been charged long before I recollect ; but I think it has been charged at least these 
fifty or sixty years, as far as memory, and from the recollection of other parties 
whom I have frequently consulted : I think it has been charged from the time of 
the 19th or 20th of George the Second; but I know it has been charged these 
thirty years, and long before that. 

Was there any regulation _ever entered into between the merchants respecting 
the charges at the crane ? — Tliere were several, and at several periods ; they some- 
times thought the charges too high ; when the butter formerly came in it came in 
badly ; when time, and the regulations of the Butter Act improved the casks, it 
then came in a better state; a few of the merchants complained, and it was 
arranged as they pointed out. 

Do you consider that the charge of cooperage is a legal charge ? — I do. 

Did you ever bring any action for the recovery of that charge ? — 1 did, when the 
charges were higher than they are at present 

What was the result of that action? — I brought the action against a butter buyer 
of the name of Macken for my charges, at 9 rf. a cask ; he defended it ; I brought 
it in the King’s Bench ; it was tried ; I got a verdict ; the defendant then applied , 

to the court to have the verdict set aside ; the court confirmed it ; I was about to 
issue my execution, when I was paid my money. 

What is the charge for cooperage 1 — The charge for cooperage has been from 
time immemorial ; the Act of Parliament merely directs payment thus — so much 
for “ branding,” “ tasting” and “ iveighing” kc. ; it therefore never interfered 
with the ancient usage and charge for cooperage from time immemorial ; the 
cooperage in Dublin is comparatively very unprofitable ; we get very little out of 
it ; I have known the merchants return the butter back to us if it is not coopered 
according to their liking. 

Had you any counsel’s opinion upon the law, as to the right derived from usage ? 

— I had counsel’s opinion, or I would not have proceeded ; 1 had a trial at law 
before a jury ; the opposite party had their counsel and defended it, and a verdict was 
obtained ; then the opinion of the bench was taken upon it, and I got my money. 

Did you take counsel’s opinion as to the right to make a charge for cooperage, 

&c. on the ground of prescriptive right? — I did not do so, because being myself in 
the profession, I conceived I was competent to form an opinion upon it; nor was 
the action brought on the ground of prescriptive right. 

What is the general rule of law upon which that right is founded ? — It was for 
work and labour, and materials found; and we give new heads, hoops, twigs, 
labour, &c. 

Without reference to any prescription, do you not conceive that every subject in 
the kingdom has a right to recover the amount of labour done by him for the benefit I 
of another ?— I do, provided it was done at the desire of the person against whom 
the action is brought. 

In the case to which you have alluded, did you claim the exclusive right of doing 
that work ? — No ; but the cooper is under our direction, and for the general accom- 
modation of the crane ; and the merchant, if he does not like it, may object and 
take away his goods. 

May the merchant go to any other cooper if he thinks fit ? — The merchants have 
taken away their butter at 3 rf. ; Mr. Randal Macdonald has frequently done it ; 
he purchased in Carlow, and brought the butter to my crane ; he allowed 2 d. for 
the charge by Act of Parliament, and 1 d. more for labour, for the crane, notes, and 
every other contingency, and this by agreement ; we charge 2 d. under the Act of 
Parliament ; our charge of 7 d. takes in every species of charge ; our firkin heads 
cost from i-J- ri to 2 d. a-piece. There is Mr. Sherlock, a cooper and principal ship- 
per in Dublin, who has often admitted to me the reasonableness of the charges, who 
would return his casks and get new heads if his firkins were not done according to 
his liking. 

AVhnt 
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What was the law with regard to inspection before the Act of ) 8i 2 r — I cannot Mr 
say precisely ; but the law of inspection was, by a local Dublin Act, that there should S. Hart. 

be a penalty, I think, of i o for the removal of either the weigh-master or inspector’s ^ ' 

brands; and 50/. under a general Irish Act that existed previous to that local 
Act. ’ 

Was there any Act of Parliament requiring inspection in the country markets 
before 1812 ? — I do not recollect that there was. 

Was it compulsory that butter should be inspected and weighed in the exporting 
ports ? — In the exporting ports it was. 

By what Act? — I beg leave to refer to the Table at the conclusion of my Evidence. 

Do you not conceive that a rigid inspection in the port gives a great facility to 
the shipper to commit frauds ? — There can be no doubt it must ; for the lower the 
qualities are, the greater opportunity the shipper has of raising them ; thus pocket- 
ing the difference. 

Do you know’ of any investigation having taken place before the magistrates with 
respect to the inspection of butter ? — Frequently ; I recollect one at the commence- 
ment of the operation of the Act, which I think was abouti8i3; the first inspec- 
tion was before Alderman Beresford, the second was before Sir Robert Shaw, the 
third was before Alderman M'Kenny, and there was one, I think, before Sir King- 
ston James, bart., the last was before Alderman Sir Abraham King, on the part of 
the corporation, co‘ Castles always attending on the part of the Earl of Meath ; 
those inquiries were called by the craners. 

• Was any relief given to the party complaining ? — Always, whenever the com- 
plaint was brought home ; it was found in some instances that the inspector was 
wrong, and he was dismissed ; and in other instances it was discovered that the 
brand of the inspector had been changed and forged by the shipper. 

Do you belong to the corporation ? — Any interference or exertion I have made 
has been rather contrary to corporation interests ; my sentiments heretofore bav<» 
been always anti-corporation. 

You are not a supporter of the corporation generally ? — No, I have never acted 
with them, but rather in opposition to them. 

What is your opinion as to the size of the casks used for packing butter in ? — 

My opinion as to the size of the casks, and I have taken a good deal of trouble 
both in England and Ireland upon the subject, is, that they ought to be by measure, 
not by weight, and that they should not exceed the present size, about eighty-four 
pounds; I went to different ports of England, and I found that although by 
the present English Butter Act the buyers and sellers have the liberty of making 
casks of a hundred weight, yet in every instance their butter is made up in half- 
hundreds. There are some English merchants here, I have made this remark to 
them, and they have said, universally, that they have always found it made up in 
half-hundreds, they never saw one hundred weight cask. On this question, it is to be 
observed, that from the city of Dublin to the south, the farmers who make butter 
are of a better description, and their dairies are larger, and larger casks might not 
be so prejudicial ; but then from Dublin on the other side towards the north, the 
makers of butter are generally of an inferior description, very poor, and if you 
allow them to have a large cask, they will keep it ever so long, until they fill it ; 
they will prefer it ultimately, considering it the cheapest ; thus, if they get the 
opfion of using large casks, they will be induced to buy a large cask, because it 
prevents their going to market so often ; for they will delay until their vessel is full, 
be it ever so long, and this delay often in the middle of smoke and other smells 
injurious to the delicacy of the article ; freshness of make is every thing in butter, 
and therefore 1 would conceive it impolitic to leave it in the power of the poor 
maker to indulge in a choice that must be injurious to the article manufactured, and- 
which is now the principal branch of our export trade ; I would not therefore leave 
it in the poor makers power to do that. 

What is your opinion as to marking the qualities of butter? — I think the several 
qualities ought to be distinctly marked, and that there should be a penalty for alter- 
ing the mark on either side of the water, to be receivable by the informer ; I know 
that frauds are also committ^ in England, therefore any penalty should be universal. 

Are you aware that there is no law requiring the qualities to be marked?— At. 
present there is not, but the previous Acts directed that they should be marked ; that 
they should be marked^n/^, seconds and thirds, consequently from the former cus- 
tom the weigh-masters continued it, though the present Act is silent upon the 
subject, and which I conceive also an unaccountable and serious omission. 

N n 3 Then 
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Then it is your opinion that it would be advantageous to the butter trade of 
Ireland to require that the qualities should be marked ? — Yes. 

And to insure that they should be fairly, truly and honestly marked ?~Yes, the 
same as a guinea ; with a penalty to prevent forgery or counterfeiting ; the penalty, 
fine and exposure. 

Do you think that the butter trade of Ireland has improved or diminished in 
character and in quantity since the year 1812.'' — I am certain it has improved in 
quantity and in quality, particularly in consequence of the smallness of the casks, 
for I have formerly known tubs, as they were called, containing three, four and five 
hundred weight ; I once saw a tub of butter contain nearly six hundred weight, 
before the change in the size of the casks ; there was a collection of perhaps two 
seasons, and which was any thing but butter ; this experience is the reason why 
I would have the size restricted. 

Is butter brought to the Dublin market previously weighed and inspected in the 
interior ? — I never saw it in my life, except in one instance from Carlow. 

You have already stated that the merchants have the liberty of taking away the 
cask without cooperage if they wish it r — Of course they have, for the law only 
gives a pow’er to the weigh-raaster to stop the butter for the charge payable under 
the Act. 

Do you charge anything for stripping the cask ? — No, every charge of every 
kind is included in the general charge. With respect to forgery of brands, I only 
stated one instance, I mentioned my knowledge of two, I beg to state the second ; 
there was an instance of this kind very recently ; there was a shipper of butter in 
Dublin who lately failed ; an auction took place by order of his assignees ; and in his 
stores and at his sale there ^ve^e sold the brands belonging to our crane, both 
weigh-masters and inspectors, which had been forged, and procured by him for his 
private purposes ; and I have been since informed this is not a solitary instance of 
similar practices. 

Are you aware that latterly the butter market of Dublin has fallen into some 
degree of disrepute ? — Perfectly aware of it, and with a good deal of regret. 

Will you be so good as to state Avhat you conceive to be the causes, and what 
would be the remedies for that ? — The causes of fraud I have stated. I have already 
mentioned there was a public advertisement put in by the Chamber of Commerce 
for all people concerned in the butter trade to attend at a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for the purpose, 1 think, of considering the butter trade, consequently the 
craners thought they came within that invitation ; and it was there publicly pro- 
claimed by a gentleman, who was then one of our principal shippers, that he 
never minded the brands put on by either the weigh-master or the inspector, that he 
always took them all off in his own weigh-house, and that he sent them abroad 
without any regard to the legal brands, shipping them as he pleased j I therefore 
conceive, under these circumstances, that the more rigid our inspection is, the greater 
the opportunity the shippers, who follow such practices, have of committing frauds 
by altering the qualities ; and, naturally, the more extensively must the Dublin trade 
be injured. 

Have the Chamber of Commerce in Dublin oft'ered any new regulations for the 
government of the butter trade ?— None ; 1 have only seen what appeared in public 
print, but there have been none offered the magistrates or weigh-masters ; I fre- 
quently went round to several of the respectable shippers myself to know what they 
wished, and that if they could suggest anything that would benefit the trade or 
character of the port of Dublin, we would follow it up. 

Are you of opinion that any system of regulation adopted in Dublin, or recom- 
mended in Dublin, that was to be merely voluntary, would be sufficient to secure 
the regularity and improvement of the trade, without being enforced by law ? — I am 
very certain it would not, except an obligation was imposed by the merchants 
themselves, by affidavit, as in Limerick, that they vvould not alter or suffer the 
legal brands to be changed. 

Could that be depended upon in any manner? — It could not, except as far as 
fear of shame might deter. 

If those regulations in your opinion became necessary, would there be any chance 
of their being uniform throughout Ireland, unless they were enforced by legislative 
regulation? — It is impossible, in my opinion; and if the law’ is not universal 
throughout the kingdom, I think all localities must be injurious to the trade. 

Do you think that such a system would restore the character of the butter trade 
of Dublin? — It is my conscientious opinion, that legal restrictions, if properly 

followed 
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followed up by penalties, would restore it, and not only restore it but advance it, 
and not merely in Dublin but through Ireland. 

Is not the situation of Dublin peculiarly favourable for communication with some 
of the most important agricultural counties of Ireland ? — The Dublin market has 
many advantages which no other market has, its situation with regard to England ; 
the sellers can send butter cheaper to Dublin than they can to any other port, 
inasmuch as there is always a load in return for the carrier, almost to every part of 
the country ; beside, before the assimilation of the currency, it had a great advantage 
through the exchange, and many other contingent advantages. 

Do you know of any respectable merchants leaving off the butter trade in conse- 
quence of the frauds ? — I do. 

Will you mention the names of them? — I know Mr. Sparrow, who is a bank 
director ; he said he could not enter into the degrading competition of fraud that was 
practised. 

By whom were the frauds committed that you allude to ? — By other shippers of 
the port. 

Do you know any other merchants who have said the same ? — Mr. Drevar has 
often told me that he would leave it in consequence of it ; I have likewise heard 
Mr. Sherlock say that he was afraid he must leave from same reason. 

Was the objection on the part of those considerable merchants in Dublin, the 
want of the regulations being sufficiently enforced ? — Rather because there is an 
opportunity given to commit fraud with impunity, by the changing weights and tares 
and qualities, or changing the allowance of beamage, and changing the allowance 
of twenty per cent, which we are obliged by the Act, as craners, to allow. 

What, in your idea, would remedy those abuses? — Nothing short of either 
exposure or line ; and that the informer should have the entire penalty for the 
discovery. 

Do you know whether there is any money paid by a countryman on his making 
a sale to a buyer or jobber in the country markets ? — In our markets there is a great 
variety ; we get butter from Mullingar, and from Longford ; we get it sometimes 
from Limerick, we get it sometimes from the north, and sometimes from Connaught ; 
it is the custom in various counties, when a jobber or buyer goes into the country 
market, to get from the maker or farmer what is called the luck-penny, that is, the 
farmer gives a shilling upon every firkin, and that shilling is intended by him to pay 
the expenses of weighing, cooperage and carriage, &c. 

In what state are the casks in which the butter is shipped from Dublin? — I think 
the casks are progressively improving, but they are in a veiy bad state still ; those 
that are made in Dublin are all extremely good ; the weigh-masters never charge 
under the Act for branding, in order to encourage improvement. 

Did you hear of an intention the year before last of a bill being proposed to 
Parliament, by some of the London merchants, for regulating the Irish butter trade ? 
—I did. 

Was not the principle of that bill to enforce the regulations more strictly than 
they are now r — Alore strictly. 

Have you read that bill ? — I have. 

As the law does not enable the inspector in Ireland to mark the degrees of 
quality on butter, what would happen if a farmer, upon the inspector proceeding to 
mark the quality of the butter, was to refuse to allow him to do so ? — 1 should 
imagine he could be justified in refusing it. 

Do you think the farmer would be able to make a sale of his butter in that 
market? — I think he might, but he would be at the mercy of the buyer if he had 
not something to ascertain the quality, which makes the price of the article. 

If he took upon himself to assert his right to protect his property from having 
the quality marked upon it, do you think that he could successfully resist the influ- 
ence of the officers and the buyers in the market? — I think he could ; he would 
still retain his property. 

You are quite clear that he has a right to refuse to have the qualities marked on 

his butter? I am ; I think the Act of Parliament is deficient in that respect, and 

I fear it was designedly formed so. 

Can you state to the Committee what you think would happen, supposing a farmer 
were to assert that right in a market in Ireland? — A great deal of confusion, 
I conceive, must follow, if the price were to be fixed upon the article by the buyer, 
because the price now is demanded by the farmer according to the quality marked 
40f). N n 4 upon 
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Mr. upon the butter by the inspector ; but in case it was not marked he would be at the 

IFUliam S. Hart, mercy of the buyer. 

' ~ ' In your opinion could the farmers successfully exercise the right of refusing to 

u May, have the qualities marked on their butter?— I think they could, if they were 
unanimous ; they must do it, because they possess the article ; but it is so contrary 
to their interests, it can, I think, hardly ever occur. 

As long as the inspection is confined to merely distinguishing whether the butter 
is merchantable or not merchantable, without affixing the qualities, do you conceive 
there is any practical benefit connected with it? — Every article that brings a sale 
it is presumed is merchantable ; I therefore think it is ^most useless, without the 
qualities being affixed, to put the Act of Parliament in force. 

You have stated that you consider it expedient that the qualities of butter should 
be affixed upon it, making it penal to alter the brands i — Yes. 

Then all the alterations you have su^ested are, additional regulation, addi- 
tional penalty, and additional restriction ? — I do suggest all those, but I would 
suggest a great deal more. 

Do you suggest relieving the trade from any of the restrictions to which it is 
now subject ?-^ think it is an open trade now, from the liberties the shippers possess, 
in consequence of the deficiency of the Act of Parliament to make its enactments 
respected. 

Do you consider it free to the buyer and the seller, if they please, to complete 
their bargain without the intervention of a public officer as a weigh-master ? — 
I think as the Act of Parliament is framed, it is free, except as far as regards 
that the article is merchantable, and bringing it to the weigh-house. 

Would you suggest any alteration of the present mode of going to the weigh- 
house and ascertaining the weight, or the removal of any regulation by which the 
trade is now bound ? — If it is thought necessary to appoint weigh-houses, I think, 
consequently, there ought to be a penalty to enforce anything that the law requires, 
otherwise it is nugatory ; I think between buyer and seller there ought to be an 
umpire, or third party, who is not interested. 

You said that there were other things that you would suggest for the benefit 
of the trade ; what are those things ? — would suggest that the duty should be 
taken off the timber that makes the casks.; indeed I would suggest that whatever 
regulations that may be established should be universal and general through Ire- 
land, and that the beamage should be fixed and universal. 

What amount of beamage do you think should be allowed ? — I should imagine 
there ought to be a pound at least. 

Would you think two pounds beamage too much, if that were the uniform prac-. 
tice throughout the country ? — I do not think it w'ould be too much, if it was the 
uniform practice of the country. 

Is there any thing else you would suggest for the regulation of the trade ? — 
I cannot call any thing else to my recollection now, although there are several 
within my knowledge. 

[The witness delivered in the following paper.'] 
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Daniel Callaghan, Esq. called in; and Examined. 

YOU are a merchant residing in Cork ? Yes. 

Are \ou connected with trade generally? ... . 

Have jou purchased butter in the market of Cork ? - Almost constai t y. 

To a considerable amount annually? . .... .c... s r. 

How long have you been a purchaser of butter m the Cork market. In my 
father’s houle, and since I have been conductmg ,t myself twenty 

Has the butter trade of Cork improved latterly in point of extent?— No, it has 
fallen offlatterly ; that is to say, for the last few years it has been declining in quantity. 

What is the West quantity that your house have shyped within the last 
from the port of Wk ?-In Iheyear 1816 or 1S17 Idare say we shipped thirty or 

*^“'Sa^!Tyorship*d more or less generally since ?— We have ge"erally shipped tas^ 
What IS yourW"i“" tegerd to the regulations under 
is carried on in Cork r— My opinion is, that as a system they are the best that prevail 
in Ireland ; but I have a long time held the opinion that they have been to 

the trade, and that opinion I have always given in our committee of merchants when 

the subject has been discussed. .. , ,n.,„a,:jthink 

In what way do you consider that they operate to the injury of the trade . dunk 

in their effect ihey have brought confusion into the markets of consumption and ot 
course lessened the price which respectable traders could give the 'n™ers and 
I think also that they have been very unfair towards the country, in making an unne- 

“ Wta !s'the“L°toTof t^^^ confusion that you speak of ?— By allowing men without 
experience, and men of very little capital or credit to. trade m the market dP"” ™ 
equal footing with those of long standing or experience. ^ 'TeTf 

with the foreign markets, and their consignments naturally depressed the pnce of 
the article in those markets of consumption. _ , 

You think then that the effect of the regulation is to encourage that class to the 
disadvantage of the better description of merchants ?~I have always said and 

regulation do you refer to r— I mean the regulations as to inspection, which 
ate quite couventional with ns ; they are not legislative. ,v,p 

You have stated that you think the inspection operates unfairly towards the 
country ■ in what way can you explain that unfairness to come into operation .?-! or 
instance, within these few yearn, by a rigidity of inspection they have named a quality 
“ fifth,” which never belonged to butter before, and the price to the farmer has been 
lessened in the ratio of 5 X. or 6 X. the hundred weight on that particular ^ 

even in cases where the quality of butter in a cask is all good, a vanety m it. colour 
induces an inspector to lower its quality and price, and I do not think there is any 
established standard of taste in butter ; therefore an inspection may be arbitrary, 

and oftentimes unjust, to the owner of butter. r. 

Are you aware that the law does not provide for the qualities of butter being 
marked r— I am quite aware that it does not ; but the way in which it is done makes 
the inspection, as it were, legal, by the mark beiiig placed upon the legal brand ; so 
that to erase one you must erase the-other, which is penal. 

Do YOU think the farmers undergo any other hardship besides what you have 
mentioned, in dealing in the market of Cork ?-I think generally the farmer is treated 
very fairly by the trader ; he very often complains, but in numerous instances m which, 
as a member of the committee of merchants, I have had to hear those complaints. 

I think they have been unfounded generally. * n *1, • 

Is there a practice amongst landlords or agents of requiring tenants to sell their 

butter to particular buyers?— I believe that does exist. , , , , .. 5 

Are any of the buyers themselves considerable agents 01 landed proprietors. 

I do not think they are ; connections of them are. _ . j 

Do you think that the effect generally of the regulations is to keep down the 
butter trade of Cork?— I have no doubt that it would be better without them. 

Is not the effect of the present system of regulation to place an individual en- 
gaeing in the trade, without character and without knowledge, upon a level with ^ 
individual who has both character and knowledge ? -It certainly, raises him as high, 
but in my humble iudement it puts him higher. ... , . ^ » 

In what respect do you think it puts him higher ? — I think that the circumstanc^ 
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(of those regulations as to inspection existing, gives a confidence to buyers in the 
general character of the butter of Cork, and that the fraudulent dealer in it may take 
advantage of that in order to do injury to the buyer, when a respectable trader 
would be above it, and this I know has been done. 

Do you not consider it fatal to the interests of any great branch of commerce to 
deprive character, knowledge and experience of their fair reward, by obtaining 
a preference in the sale of commodities ? — I should think so, certainly. 

Then is it your opinion that the English purchaser of butter is deceived by the 
marks and brands ? — Not generally, but we have known a great many instances of it. 

You say that your transactions in butter were much more considerable in the 
year 1815 than they have been since; had you any particular reason for lessening 
your dealing in the purchase of butter?— -None, other than that my correspondents 
did not order me to buy it, or that I was not able to make profit by dealing in it. 

Have you purchased to any extent in the last six years ? — Yes, our purchases 
have been entirely dependent upon the state of other markets ; when we did not think 
the price at home offered us any advantage for those other markets, we did not 
purchase ; our dealings in it being regulated entirely with a view to profit. 

You say that complaints were made by the farmers; what were the complaints 
made by the farmers ? — The general complaint is, that the system of inspection is 
too rigid upon them. 

Is the consequence of that to the farmer that he gets a less price for his butter 
than he otherwise would do ? — He certainly conceives so. 

In your opinion, does he get a less price for his butter than he otherwise would 
4o?— Assuming that he has his butter inspected too rigidly, he certainly gets a less 
price for it. 

Does not that operate as a benefit to the exporting merchant?— No; he charges 
his cowespondent less elsewhere ; if the cask be inspected as a second it sells as a 
second. It is sold in our markets by the character which is marked upon it. 

Is it always exported with the same character? — It always is, and a ridiculous 
regulation that is to be permanent ; because very often when butter comes into the 
market, and proves to be of first quality, it is kept in the store by a speculator for a 
month or two, till it becomes a second or a third, and yet he dare not alter that qua- 
lity upon the export of it. 

Do you think, that in order to give the true character, it would be proper to brand 
the month upon it ? — That certainly would do away the objection I have stated ; but 
you could not do that in Cork for instance, because the brand upon the cask which is 
legal is so small that you could not brand the month as well as scribe the quality 
upon it, so as that if the exporter were so inclined he might alter the brand of the 
date without injuring the vveigh-house brand now put on by law. 

But it would be a corrective of the deterioration of butter by being kept ? — Yes. 

Do you ship generally for the foreign market or for F.ngland? — Latterly our ex- 
port has been mostly for foreign markets ; in 1817 they were chiefly for the London 
market. 



Danitl Callaghan, 
E»q. 



11 May, 
1826. 



Is it not the fact, that butter that is purchased for foreign markets is in a very 
different situation as to the necessity of inspection, from that which is purchased to 
be sold in England ?— There is not any butter which is prepared particularly for the 
foreign markets. 

Not in Cork ? — No. 

Is not the butter which is purchased in Cork for the purpose of being sent to 
foreign countries, closer coopered, iron hooped, and more salted? — My answer 
referred to the preparation of the butter ; the butter is prepared all in the same way 
by the farmer for the best markets ; but then the merchant sending it abroad, 
coopers or prepares his casks in a particular way for the West India market and the 
Lisbon market. 

Does he add pickle and salt to it himself? — He does ; for the West Indies he 
adds a quantity, the butter being already salted. 

Are you of opinion that an Act of Parliament to r^uire that butter should be 
shipped at all the ports in Ireland with the marks of the w’eigh-master and inspector of 
the port, under a severe penalty, would be a useful law ? — I am not of that opinion. 

What reasons occur to you for not being of that opinion ? — If I shipped a quantity 
of butter to my correspondents, describing it as first quality, I should get as good 
a price for it as if a public inspector called it first, therefore I do not see the benefit to 
he derived from such a regulation and penalty; and I think all unnecessary restric- 
iions upon the maker of butter and upon the trader in it are injurious. 

406. O o 3 if 
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If the inspection was imperfect, would not the article be actually exported with 
a different character than what truly belonged to it ? — Decidedly. 

Are you aware of the regulations which are maintained in the Limerick market 
with respect to the sale and export of butter ? — Yes, I think I am. 

Are you aware that latterly, since the regulations of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Limerick have been enforced, the character of the Limerick butter has very much 
improved ? — Yes, I am aware of that. 

Are you aware that that improvement in the character of Limerick butter has 
raised the price of it from 4^. to 65, a hundred ? — By what standard am I to judge 
in answering the question ? 

Has it generally raised the value of it so as to give it a higher price in the English 
market? — I am aware that since 1820 Limerick butter, with reference to the price 
of Cork butter, has borne a better price than it used to do for a few years before 
that. 

Are you aware that there is no legislative provision in Ireland to require the 
qualities of butter to be marked ujion the casks ? — I believe there is not ; I know 
tlicre is not in the Cork Act, and I have chiefly attended to the law which has 
prevailed there. 

Then if the Chamber of Commerce in Limerick have, by the regulations requir- 
ing the qualities to be marked upon the casks, so much improved the character of 
their butter, are you prepared to say that similar regulations at Cork would not 
improve the character of. the Cork butter in the English market? — Similar regula- 
tions do already exist at Cork. 1 understand the improvement at Limerick to be 
owing to their having had a good inspector, and to an agreement which the mer- 
chants made upon oath, or honour, not to alter the qualities ; I conceive that has 
nothing to do with the system of a public inspection. 

With respect to the qualities being marked upon the casks, which are not required 
to be marked upon the casks by law, but which have been adopted in Limerick, and 
by which the character of Limerick butter has been improved, if a similar regula- 
tion were adopted in Cork might not the Cork butter be equally improv^ in 
character ? — I have already said the qualities are marked upon the casks at Cork 
as well as Limerick, but I would beg leave to remark that in that question it is 
assumed that the improvement at Limerick was in consequence of marking the 
qualities upon the casks ; my infOTmation does not lead me to admit that. 

Has your trade in butter led you to much intercourse with the English purchasers 
of butter? — A good deal. 

Do you give it as your opinion, that English purchasers would deal as freely and 
give as good prices for Irish butter if it were sent to England, without the interven- 
tion of a public officer, exclusively upon the character of the Irish exporter? — 
I have no doubt they would ; some people would not, but others would ; and I have 
no doubt that the great majority of buyers, and by far the most respectable part of 
them, would trade preferably, and would have more confidence in brands of cha- 
racter given by a respectable house, than they would in brands of character given 
by persons whom they did not know so well, as the inspectors elected bv a com- 
mittee of merchants, according to the present system at Cork. 

Are you of opinion that 3 ie Irish farmer would be equally or sufficiently pro- 
tected in his dealing with the purchasers at the public markets of Cork and Limerick, 
and elsewhere, if there w’as no inspection ? — I am of opinion he would be protected 
at Cork equally as he is now. 

Would the farmer be equally protected if he was left to deal with the merchant 
for the sale of his butter, without the intervention of any public officer at the weigh- 
house.'^ — That is my opinion. Supposing the inspection was done away, and that 
the receiver of butter from the farmer was not to be guided in bis judgment as to 
the quality by a public officer, but left to deal with the farmer by agreement between 
themselves, the thing would be very facile, and the farmer would, generally speak- 
ing, get more price, and perhaps be taught to improve the quality of his butter by 
a communication, which he has not now, with a principal, and person equally in- 
terested with himself in having a good article. 

What is it that the farmers dealing in Cork complain of at present? — Of their 
butter not being fairly qualitied, perhaps from the inspector being supposed to 
have certain partialities ; very often farmers have said that they did not get as good 
quality, because they went with their butter to Mr. so-and-so, as their neighbours 
got by taking their butter to another butter-buyer, because the one was more in 
favour with the inspector than the other. Sometimes he complains that the inspector 

is 
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is not a good judge, and oftentimes he complains of the regulations of the com- 
mittee of merchants and of the weigh-raasiers. 

In so great a butter market as Cork, is it or is it not your opinion, that the 
farmer coming in there would, for the purpose of ascertaining the best price he 
could have for his butter, be in the habit of carrying his butter from one merchant 
to another to make his bargain, if the inspection was done away with ? — I do not 
think he would ; I think he would do as he does now’. He would make a selection 
•of a fair dealer, a man in whom he would have confidence to pay him the price of 
his butter, and that he would have equal confidence in that man giving him a fair 
judgment as to the quality, and giving him the fair price that belonged to that quality, 
and he would be as well satisfied with that as with the opinion of a public in- 
spector. This is the point, however, upon which the commercial community in 
which I live have generally differed ; they mostly think it would occasion great 
difficulty in the way of carrying on the trade, but I conceive the difficulties would 
vanish w’ere the subject properly investigated. 

Is the prevailing opinion in Cork, that there should be that intermediate officer 
between the farmer and the purchaser, or that the farmer should come directly to 
the merchant who buys the butter? — Amongst the merchants who export butter 
the prevailing opinion is, that the system of inspection is a good one, but I think the 
general public differ from them. 

What do you mean by general public as distinguished from the purchasers ? — 
Every man who is interested in the price of the butter and interested in the trade of 
the port. 

Then the prevailing opinion of the merchants of Cork differs from yours ? — Yes, 
I may fairly allow it does ; because it has been often discussed, and if they were 
not of a contrary opinion to me, I suppose they would have done away the inspec- 
tion, inasmuch as it is quite conventional with ourselves. My opinion is, that the 
only fair use of an inspector is to inspect whether the article is merchantable or 
unmerchantable, in case he should be referred to. 

You are aware that that is all that the law requires? — Yes; but the weigh- 
master now examines it, or is supposed to do so, whether the butter be complained 
of or not. 

As your purchases are principally made for exportation to foreign markets, do 
not you, in your inspection of the article w'hich you wish to have for that purpose, 
depend very much upon the colour of the butter?— In our own selection a good 
deal upon the colour for some markets ; we used to do much more so than we do 
now ; there was a time when such a selection would obtain a much greater prefer- 
ence than it does now. 

Have you been in the habit of shipping to Liverpool or to London mostly ? — 
'Of late years very little to Liverpool, except for the purpose of foreigu export, to 
be shipped direct from there to any place that we might order them to be sent to. 

May not those regulations which would suit the trade of the London purchaser 
of butter, differ very materially from what would suit die trade of the Liverpool 
and Manchester buyers ? — I can have no doubt that they may each think there is a 
particular convenience in a particular mode of ascertaining the quality of the butter, 
and that these modes may be very different. 

You have stated what is the prevailing opinion of the merchants of Cork, who 
are the exporters of butter ; are you aware of what is the prevailing opinion of the 
English buyers of butter with regard to the Irish inspection ?— That is so large a 
body of gentlemen that I cannot answer that. 

Supposing the trade to be left open, do you conceive that your house would 
be likely to reduce the amount of their dealings in butter, or to augment it ? — To 
augment it. 

Would you apply that generally to all traders in butter ? — Of course not ; I can- 
not produce, by any opinion of mine, any greater quantity of butter than the farms 
that now supply the Cork market would give ; but I have no doubt that if the 
system of inspection were done away, the export of butter would be limited to the 
class of merchants of which I am one ; the dealers in the London and other markets 
would be men of experience and character ; and that, generally, the price of butter 
in the foreign markets would be maintained more steadily than it has been of late; 
and that the farmer would be decidedly benefitted by it. 

Would not that have the effect of lessening the number of buyers in the butter 
market of Cork ? — I think it would. 

*06. O o 4 fc 
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DanielCallaghan, Is it not for the benefit of an individual who brings an article to market, to have 
the greatest possible number of bidders for that article that the place can supply ? — 

'' ^ It does not so strike me ; it must be an object to him to have a great number of 

" consumers, but as to the number of dealers in the article, I think he cannot be 

^ ^ ' much affected by it ; a number of buyers must be afterwards sellers, and a number 
of sellers generally lowers price. 

Do not the purchasers at the market represent, at the time, the consumers? — It 
does not strike me that the demand is to be at all regulated by the number of hands 
buying. 

Is not the demand regulated by the English market, and is not the price regu- 
lated by the English prices ? — Not exclusively ; the price is acted.upon by the de- 
mand for a variety of markets, and by speculation at home ; the only way in which 
a number of buyers would be of use would be in artificial speculation at home. 

Does not that produce a rivalship that is calculated to raise the price of the 
article ? - It has led to very unnatural rises and very unnatural falls ; and I think 
the farmer has gained less by the one than he has lost by the other, and so has the 
merchant likewise. 

So far as the mere farmer is concerned, an increased number of buyers, though 
it may eventually produce a depression, has the effect at the time of raising the 
price to the person that brings the article to market ? — Very often, certainly. 

Have the regulations of the law increased the number of buyers at Cork, in your 
opinion ? — I feel a difficulty in answering that ; I know that a great number of 
what are called butter-buyers have become exporters, and the number of export 
merchants is by that means greatly increased ; but as to the butter-dealers, I do 
not think their numerical amount has been increased. 

Have not your profits as a butter-dealer been lessened in consequence of this 
new system, in consequence of a greater number of persons coming into the market 
to compete with you? — Not by that. 

If they have in any degree been lessened, have they not been lessened by a sort 
of fraudulent competition ? — I do hot think so; I know no fraudulent competitors. 

Do you think that the law has a tendency to give a facility to commit frauds on 
the part of buyers and exporters ? — I am certain of it ; the character of the brand 
is not now so much looked to as the mark of the inspector, and the port from which 
it comes ; and taking advantage of that, instances have been, that salt and iron 
hoops have been made to increase the weight, and butter taken from the casks; 
these were, in point of fact, frauds upon the purchaser in the foreign market, 
though perhaps some of the shippers did not think it a fraud, and that they were 
only adopting the practice of others with whom they had to compete. 

Is it always the convenience of the exporting merchant to purchase from the 
farmer when he comes into the Cork market with his butter? - That seldom or 
never occurs. 

Supposing the weigli-liuuse and inspection were done away with, and the butter- 
maker from the country to come in, would he always find exporting butter mer- 
chants disposed to buy his butter each day as he came in ? —The exporting 
merchant generally would not go into that trade ; he could not attend to his cor- 
respondence and attend to the detail of that business. 

If the general exporting merchant would not find it to be his convenience at all 
times to purchase the butter as it came into the market, what would become of the 
butter-maker and his article ? — He would have to deal with the same butter-buyers 
that he now deals with ; I conceive the doing away the system of inspection would 
not do away with that order of butter-buyers, on the contrary, that it would make 
them more respectable and useful. 

Then you, as a general merchant, would have your dealings with the butter-buyers 
at Cork?— I should so for my convenience. 

You have said that you consider you do not speak the sentiments of the com- 
mittee of merchants generally? — I am quite sure that I do not speak their opinion 
generally ; it has been a subject often discussed, and in theory it has not been denied 
that we would be better without regulation than with regulation, but each man has 
said that for his own particular convenience, he would rather have it as it was. 

You think that the butter trade, like all other trades, would be better left open 
without any restriction? — Yes. 

If inspection were done away, would you deal directly with the farmer himself, or 
would you deal with an intermediate purchaser from the farmer, from which inter- 
mediate- 
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mediate purchaser you would purchase the butter ? — I should always prefer dealing 
with a large holder ; whether he was a large farmer or whether he was a large dealer 
would be quite immaterial to me, if he was a large holder. 

By a large holder you mean a butter-buyer ? — Yes, or speculator in our market. 

Then the effect of doing away the inspection would not be to bring you in your 
dealings directly into communication with the farmer?— I think it sometimes would ; 
because in the event of the butter-buyers speculating in the price of butter and 
demanding too high a rate of me, it would give me an opportunity of dealing with 
the farmer direct ; but I should be very loth to avail myself of it, inasmuch as it 
would give me much more trouble in conducting my business. 

Are you not aware that there are amongst the producers of butter, especially in 
the county of Limerick, individuals who farm a very considerable extent of ground 
in dairy, and who are great producers of butter? — Yes. 

In such cases as those should you have any difficulty in dealing directly with 
those persons, in the same manner and upon the same principles upon which you 
receive from them now consignments of cattle? — None, whatever; I have for years 
been receiving beef for instance, and agreeing to pay them prices according to its 
quality, and I have never known an instance of our differing materially. 

What proportion do those great butter-makers bear to the general farming butter 
vendors in the county of Cork market; do they bear a considerable proportion to 
the small farmers or not ? — I think, generally, the persons who bring butter to the 
Cork market are large farmers. 

Are they large enough not to make it very inconvenient for you to deal with 
them directly? — I say that I should, as an exporting merchant, feel it very incon- 
venient, therefore, I would not wish to do it. 

Is not the general tendency, the alteration of the system of managing land in 
Ireland, to lay down in grass the lands of the first quality and the second quality for 
the purposes of pasture and dairy, rather than to cultivate them under the plough? 
— I understand it to be the prevailing feeling amongst gentlemen to adopt that mode 
of farming. 

So far as that alteration goes, is there not a tendency to increase the number of 
large dairies, as compared with the small ones ? — I should think so. 
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Mr. Joseph Warier, called in; and Examined. 

WHERE do you live ? — In the Borough. 

You are in the habit of dealing extensively in Irish butter? — Yes. Joseph fVarttr. 

What quantity may you import in the course of a year ? — I suppose through our ^ 
hands, that is, the house I belong to, we pass from twenty to twenty-five thousand i8 May, 
firkins a year. ^^^6. 

You import from different parts of Ireland? — We import part, and sometimes 
buy parcels here, larger or smaller, as we have occasion for them, or as they offer. 

Do you send all this butter into the country ? — Yes, nearly ; our’s is a country 
trade. 

Twenty or thirty or forty firkins? — Yes, sometimes one hundred, sometimes fifty, 
sometimes five, and sometimes ten, as our customers want them. 

Do you find any convenience in sending those lots to the country in being free 
from the trouble of opening them, in consequence of the inspection in Ireland ? — We 
generally send them in the character they bear from the different ports ; we sell them 
as from this port or that ; when our traveller goes into the country, he sells such 
and such butters ; and such and such butter is asked for, and such and such butter 
is not asked for. 

You have not occasion to open the different casks ? — No ; when customers call 
upon us, then, perhaps, we open two or three to show them. 

In consequence of that reliance you are saved a great deal of expense and trouble, 
to which you would be exposed if you did not rely upon that character? — Yes. 

Do you consider the system of inspection a protection to your trade ? — We are 
generally satisfied with the port they come from, and sell them accordingly. 

Do you import butter from Holland ? — We import a great deal of Dutch butter. 

How much did you import last year? — 1 cannot say. 

406. P p 
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About? — Perhaps from four to five thousand casks, may be more. 

• What are the Irish ports from which you principally get your butter? — Cork, 
Limerick and Waterford are the principal butters we deal in that suits our trade. 

Do you import on your own account? — We import a good deal; we have not 
imported so much this last year or two ; the gentlemen on the other side have taken 
the trade into their own hands, and consigned it to agents, from whom w’e buy it. 

Are the prices here more or less in consequence of that change? — I think, in 
consequence of the gentlemen consigning a quantity of butter, that very often this 
market is over-filled, and the prices lower, than if it was left to the trade to be 
regular buyers. 

Then the fact of employing intermediate persons between the exporting merchant 
in Ireland and the cheesemonger here, has had the effect of bringing more into the 
market; do you mean to say that? — They send butter here that we should not 
bring ; there are a great many people started up that send butter here that we 
should not bring butter from, and they fill the market with produce, an inferior sort 
of butter, that the respectable houses would not bring, and that is lowering the 
price for the bettermost sorts to a certain extent ; and if we bring from the old 
respectable houses, our butter would stand us in i s. more, in consequence of 
a deal of ordinary butter being sent here ; because all the difference of the quantity 
lowers the market, and whether it is bad or good it has that effect. 

Are you aware of the regulations under which butter in Ireland is bought and 
exported ? — Why, but little ; I am not acquainted with it ; I was never in Ireland, 
and am not much acquainted with it. 

Do you know the regulations ? — I know the regulations at Cork, that th^ are 
good, and that it is all done by inspectors ; at least I have always understood so ; 
and the Chamber of Commerce at Limerick the same : it is done by inspection, 
and there we have no trouble with Cork or Limerick butter ; we can order what 
(juantity we wish ; we have it sent, and we sell it in any quantity, and we have 
no complaints of it from year to year. 

Do you take it upon the credit of the public officer who inspects the butter in 
Ireland ? — We do. 

Does it afford you any satisfaction that you may rely upon the quality as ex- 
pressed ? — Yes, we are satisfied ; we can sell it with confidence, and our people will 
buy it with full confidence. 

What, in your opinion, would be the consequence if the butter trade was thrown 
open, and butter permitted to be exported without being subjected to any legal 
regulations or restrictions whatsoever? — Then we should have a great deal of 
trouble ; we should, perhaps, have three times the trouble, and we should give no 
satisfaction to our customers ; they would be always finding fault with this, that and 
the other, because it was not legally inspected ; but when we say this has gone 
through inspection at Cork, and when we say this has gone through inspection at 
J^imerick, we sell it for so and so, and you must depend upon their inspection, we are 
not inspectors ; and we find those articles sell at all times when other butters will not. 

And your customers are satisfied with that assurance you so give them ? 

Yes; regularly. 

Would you be enabled, if butter came to you without that previous inspection, 
to give that assurance to your customers, without opening and examining every cask ? 
— We could not. 

Would it give you considerable additional trouble, and put you to considerable 
additional expense ? — It would give us a good deal of trouble, but the trouble would 
be nothing; but we could not do business with confidence in that way; then we are 
liable to be found fault with by any body, and when we send it into the country or 
town, the retailers of butter are persons in low circumstances, small or large shop- 
keepers, the large ones sell to the small ones, and if they happen to get a firkin of 
this butter that has not been inspected, and it turns out a bad one, we do not hear 
the last of it, and there is a great allowance to be made. 

Is it your opinion that if inspection in Ireland was done away, it would have 
the effect of lowering the character and lessening the price of the Irish butter in the 
market here? — You may depend upon it it would lower the character immediately, 
and lessen the value. 

Are you in the habit of giving orders to be supplied with butters from Holland? 

Yes ; we perhaps give but one order in a year to a respectable house there, and 
they ship us weekly as the ships come in, which is made now a regular trade ; we 
have no fault to find ; we take it at the market price, and we have no trouble at 

Holstein, 
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Holstein, that is Hamburgh; it has become a new trade almost, we lay on our 
weekly orders ; and there they have got into the habit of sorting butter also ; there is 
the first and second, and the refuse ; there are no thirds or best fine. 

Are they so marked to you ? — The first are branded, first, the shipper’s name, 
and branded “first” in the midst of it ; the second sometimes is branded, and 
sometimes not, but generally branded ; they should all be branded, but they have 
not quite got into that way as yet. 

The refuse is not branded at all ? — No, that is sold here as low butter. 

Do you find that they are getting into the practice generally of branding the 
article ? — Yes, every good shipper now brands his best butter “ firsts,” and his 
seconds “ seconds.” 

Have you had any communication with your correspondents by letter, to discuss 
whether it would be a right thing to increase the practice of branding ? — They keep 
agents here, through whom we correspond with them. 

Have you urged it upon them ? — Yes. 

Has the practice of branding in Holstein commenced in consequence of any 
communications held between you and one of the Holstein agents here ? — By res- 
pectable houses here, and respectable houses there, it has gone from here. 

You had recommended it?— Yes. 

And the practice has commenced? — Yes. 

You say it is the shipper at Hamburgh that brands the butter, is it not? — Yes, 
each merchant brands his own. 

And foreign butter does not come into this port with the brand of any public 
inspector ? — Not yet. 

You say you give an order once a year to a respectable house in Holland ? — Yes. 

Is not your dealing in Dutch butter a dealing carried on on the character of that 
house ? — Yes. 

You say you have no fault found with the butter from Holland, and no trouble? 
—No, we deal with a house we have confidence in ; and our doing all our business 
with him, he finds it worth his while to attend to our business and do it well. 

Y ou have no trouble in disposing of your butter in England ?— N o, not the least. 

This being the case with regard to butter coming from Holland, why should it 
not be the same coming from Ireland, if you gave your orders in Ireland to a 
respectable house in that country? — We find it differs; we do not find it selected 
well from those houses not the very best houses. 

From private houses ? — Yes, we did not find the selection what we do from the 
other parts. 

If you could find as respectable merchants in Ireland as in Holland, you could 
probably then be able to deal with your customers, in regard to Irish butter, as you 
do with Dutch butter, without inspection ?— I have been in the trade thirty-six years, 
and we do not find that those houses in Ireland would do their business as our early 
friends do in Holland. 

Then the reason you think that inspection is of use in Ireland is, because there is 
a deficiency of good conduct on the part of the Irish merchant? — Yes, but there 
are gentlemen, I am happy to say, in Ireland, that would assort the butter well, if 
it was left entirely to themselves ; but here are fresh men springing up every year, 
buying anything that comes before them, sending it into the market, and taking it 
perhaps at a- higher price than those old respectable houses ; they are obliged some- 
times to do what they would rather not do, in consequence of meeting such people 
and such a market. 



Are you quite sure that the Irish Act of Parliament, that requires public inspection 
and branding, is not the cause of those new houses rising up, and throwing the 
respectable houses out of the trade ? — In consequence of the trade being opened, 
and any body being a dealer in butter; likewise a man without any property cornea 
into the market and becomes a dealer, and in a few years he is gone ; in conse- 
quence of tiiat we cannot have that confidence in the IrishJ)Utter that we ought to 
have, if a proper inspector was chosen by the gentlemen there who are respectable, 
and who would put a respectable man into it. 

Does not the law that requires butter to be branded by a public officer contribute 
to [dace a respectable merchant, and a merchant not respectable on a footing, and 
take aw'ayfrom the respectable merchant the benefit of character? — I do not know 
as to the law in Ireland ; but vvhen we have disputes with houses there, they say if 
you go to law you must go to Ireland, and you may as well go a long way off. 

Are you aware that before the present law was passed, namely, before iSi 2, that 
P p 2 ’the 
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the number of dealers tvhom you describe as not being respectable did not exist, 
but the business was more in the hands of the respectable class of merc ian s. 
Twentv to thirty years ago the butter trade was in more respectable hands a go^ 
deal, and in consequence of these men getting into the trade at ^ery por , a 
from year to year, where there is not an inspector and a Chamber of Commerce to 
look after it, they have almost rooted out, as it were, the old respectable houses. 

Does not a system of law that affords opportunities to a low description of mer- 
chants to put false brands, and to do other things that enables them “ 

a fraudulent trade, operate very much to the prejudice of the respectable class ol 

merrhants ? It gets the article into bad repute. 

You do not find the Irish law that requires public inspection, of any service, 
except in the ports you have mentioned ?— I think there is no law that will make 
all the gentlemen who would wish to be shippers, honest men. 

All you have said as to the advantage of inspection, is upon the supposition that 
the inspection is conducted in a skilful and honest manner?— At the ports ot Cork 
and Limerick it is done to our satisfaction, and at no other port, ! am sorry to say. 

Do you import from any other port but Cork and Limerick r— Y es, W aterlora , 
we used to do most in Waterford butter; before the Chamber of Commerce was 
established, Limerick butter got into such bad repute it was thrown out of our 
market nearly ; the Chamber of Commerce took it up, and has put it upon a tb»™g 
that it is now as good as Cork; and every year we find, in consequence ot the 
Chamber of Commerce taking it up, and managing it, that the Limerick butter 
improves ; every year the consumption for it improves ; every year since that inspec- 
tion was adopted, we find that Waterford butter, that was used when I™ y™jeL 
thousands and thousands have gone through my hands, we used to sell Waterford 
butter and Cork butter, but Waterford butter is much thrown out ; now the con- 
sumption with us is in Cork and Limerick butter; here and there customers will 
not buy the Waterford butter ; we have respectable shopkeepers, country people, 
they come to look about, they will go to two or three other houses and 
they can do best ; What butter have you ? We have Cork, Waterford and Limenck, 
■o-Ld-so; Well, I will take Limerick butter; it may happen we have not 
Limerick butter, but Waterford and Cork; I will not have Waterford I wnnt 
Limerick butter ; and they go to a house in the city, and before they return they 
find Limerick butter, in consequence of which we lose our customer. 

Those are the three ports you deal with?— Yes, principally; we have a littte 
butter from Belfast, but it is got into bad repute, and we cannot sell it with conti- 

‘*"very little comes to London ?-Very little; we have had more this last season 
than we usually have had, in consequence of their sending the best to us peihaps. 

The best goes to Liverpool ?-No, they tell us the best comes to us ; we have 
had but very little but Waterford, Cork and Limenck; the Waterford butter 
is in disrepute at present for want of a better inspection, and must continue so till 
.somethins effectual is done. * 

What IS the reason that the Belfast butter is m disrepute ? — Because it is not 

It does not bear a very good price in London ?— No, not so good as Limenck 
and Cork by shillings per cwt. v t u 

Have you seen a paper of the proposed regulations at Vriesland ?— Yes, 1 have. 
Hand it in ? — 

[The following paper was handed in by the witness :] 

“ Laws and Regulations of the Vriesland Butter Casks. 

“Art. 1.— The quarter cask is to weigh thirty-nine Neth. pounds; the one- 

eighth cask nineteen and a half. nf 

« 2 I'he butter casks must be made, the staves as well as the heads, o 

Baltic oi of Rhenish wood, dry and properly seasoned, j” 

of no other wood whatever; the coopers who trespass f 

guilders, one half for the benefit of the informer, and the other half for the benefit 
of the poor of the place where the cask is made. , , . , u 

<1 Art. 3.— The casks are to weigh with the bottoms and 
cask seven Neth. pounds, and one-eighth cask three and a half ; the bottoms ^ 
quarter-cask are not to weigh more as one Neth. pound, and the ' 

ounces ; the bottoms of the one-eighth casks not more as seven, and the heads ti 
Neth. ounces. „ 
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«( 4.— The quarter-casks are not to be higher as twenty inches. j , r , , 

« Art. 5.— The coopers must use iron hoops in making the casks, the models ot Jo^Vart r. 

which are in possession of the magistrates. The coopers must give as httle billage 
as possible to the casks, and must shave their casks bottoms and heads clean and 
even inside : the bottoms and heads not to be made of more than three pieces, all 
of the same size ; the edges of the staves at top nor bottom are not to be cut ott ; 
all on the penalty of three guilders, to be forfeited as before stated. 

“ Art. 6.— The coopers are to brand all the casks with a mark of their own on 
the outside of the staves, as well as the bottoms and the heads, on the penalty of 
one guilder, to be forfeited as before, 

.« Art. 7.— The coopers are to be paid for every quarter-cask twenty-two stivers, 
and an eighth cask, ten stivers. If they are sold otherwise, the seller and 
buyer each to incur the penalty of twenty-five guilders, to be converted as before. 

‘‘ Art. 8.— 'I'he casks made agreeable to the aforesaid description must be ottered 
by the cooper to a proper sworn assizer, to be inspected as for weight and quality. 

“ Art. 9.— Before the casks are assized the cooper is obliged to nil them with 
water in order to prove the tightness ; for every cask which is not tight when assized 
the cooper forfeits six stivers, for the benefit of the assizer. 

“ Art. 10. — The assizers must guard against no casks being assized but such as 
are agreeable to the above prescription, as well with regard of the quality of the 
wood, weight, workmanship, tightness and mark of the ^oper, under penalty o 
twenty-five guilders, to be forfeited as before. , j , 

Art 1 1 . — The casks which are found correct by the assizers must be marked by 
them on the staves, bottoms and heads, with the cyphers of the year and arms, given 
to them by the magistrates of the place, on the penalty of three guilders for every 
cask which is wrong assized. i, l .u 

“ Art. 12. — The above-said marks are to be put by the cooper as well as by the 
assizer, on the seam of two staves, and on both the seams of bottom and head, all 
on the same penalty as Art. 6. .... 1 ^ u 

“ Art. 13. The assizers who frequently mark dissatisfactory casks, must be 

discharged. , , . , . 

Art. 14. — The assizers who should mark loose staves, or leave their marking- 
iron in the hands of the coopers, are to forfeit 150 guildere, to be converted as 

before said. ^ , . , . , 

“ Art. 15. — The coopers who use the marking-iron of the assizers as above said, 
are to forfeit/. 25. to be converted as above. ' 

“ Art. 16.— The assizers are not allowed to mark any old casks, or any entirely 
or partly wrought, nor any old staves, nor wood, but to mark compfote new casks. 

“ Art. 1 7. — Tlie assizer receives for the marking for each cask, half stiver. 

" Art. 1 8. — In order to give a true execution to the above rules, three overseers 
must be appointed, each to have his district. u • j- • 

“ Art. iq.— The overseers must visit the coopers warehouses in their district, as 
well as the markets, in order to see that there are no defective casks made, mark^, 
or offered for sale, or brought filled in the markets; they must also assist the 
magistrates in examining and instructing the assizers before they can be put to 

Art. 20. — The overseers must take care that the coopers m their district 
provided with a proper quantity of good seasoned wood in proportion to their trade, 
in order that no wet or unseasoned wood is used in the making of the butter cwks. 

“ Art. 21. — Nobody is allowed to offer any butter for sale in c^ks which are 
not of the prescribed quality, or forfeit one guilder for the benefit of the poor of the 
place where the cask is offered for sale. The overseers must scratch the marks ot 
such a cask out, and make it useless for further use. 

“ Art. 22.— To find the pay and the travelling expenses of the overseers, half a 
stiver must be paid for every cask at the weigh-house, in addition to the ^eigh- 
money, which must be collected for the said overseers by the magistrates. All 
these Regulations are to be published and strictly executed, to which the magis- 
trates and other public authorities must give all the assistance in their power. 

“ N. B.— Assizers are persons appointed by the magistrates, provided with all 
the Regulations, and sworn to their duty ; there should be such an assizer in every 
town and village w here butter casks are made. 

“ Your humble servants, 

(signed) Harmens & Zomn.*’ 



‘ Harlingen, the 31st July 1S24. 
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Is the foreign trade increasing, do you think ? — Yes ; we are losing upon the 
Irish trade, and the foreigners are gaining upon it most materially j and if we could 
have as good an inspection in Carlow and Waterford butter, and they were as weH 
inspected as Cork and Limerick, we should not want half the Dutch butter we do. 



Mr. Thomas Cox, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. WHERE do you reside? — In the town of Carlow. 

Thomas Cox. Jq j — Yes. 

' ' What is it ? — A shipper of butter. 

Is it on your own account ? — Y es. 

How long have you been in that trade ? — Eleven years in Carlow. 

Have you been a purchaser in Tralee market? — Yes. I 

How long? — Two years. 

Have you found that a beneficial market? — With the exception of the great 
difficulty of getting vessels to ship from the port, the supply of butter is verv eood. 

And the quality ? — Yes. ^ “ 

Have you sent any to London ?— Yes. j 

Has it answered ? — Yes. ' 

Are there any regulations of tasting in the Tralee market ?— There are. 

Do you know how they are conducted?--! think it is conducted very fairly ; 

I was there last summer, and I think the inspection is equally correct with Cork and 1 
Limerick. 

Have you any notion of the rate at which the quantity of butter is increased in the 
Tralee market?— The first shipments were four years since, which was about 
600 firkins; the second time they came up to 17,000; last year, I think, they ' 
amounted to 25,000 firkins ; I think rather more. ^ 

Do you consider that the growth of the Tralee market has been derived, in any 
degree, from the vexations practised in the Cork market?— I have no idea of the kind ; 

I think it arises from the circumstance that Tralee is much nearer to where the butter ^ 
is made : from Iveragh it will take a man to go to Cork three or four days, and the 
price is equally good at Tralee. 

What is the distance of the farmer from Cork ? — In many places of the county of 
Kerry, sixty or seventy miles to Cork ; and to Tralee market, the supply may be 1 

from twenty to thirty miles round. 

Do you know the regulations respecting firkins that exist under the Cork Acts ^ 

—I am not well acquainted with them ; I believe they are all branded in the Cork 
market. 

That the firkin must be branded in the Cork market to be saleable ?— Yes, whicli 
adds to the expense in carriage. 

Do you know that the consequence is, that all the farmers of Kerry who deal in 
Cork, are obliged to supply themselves with firkins from Cork ?— I believe they are 
or purchase them in other towns. ^ * 

Are you deputed to come here from the town of Carlow, to give evidence upon 
the subject?— I was requested by several gentlemen, and declined it till I found there 
was no probability of my escaping, and then I agre^ to it. 

Is not Mr. Samuel Houghton the principal shipper in Carlow ? — Not the principal 
he is a considerable merchant. ^ ^ ’ 

Did you ever _h^r Mr. Houghton say that compulsory public inspection is public 
nonsense, if not injustice ? — I never heard him use those words. 

Is it your opinion that public inspection is useful, or injurious to the butter trade? 

— ^eful, undoubtedly, where the inspector has a knowledge of the business. 

The Committee wish you to give your opinion upon what the eftects would be, of 
throwing the butter trade entirely open, without legislative regulation of any son or 
kind, or subjecting it to legislative regulation, inspection and marking, and other 
rules It might be subjected to ? — There are so many answers bearing upon the 
question, it is almost impossible to give a decided answer. I think if the responsi- 
bility as to the qualities rested upon the merchant, he would be accountable in the 
London market, and the merchants would naturally say there is no inspection, no 
weighing to you ; I look to you, and if you do not send me a good article, I will 
throw It on your hands. At present the onus lies upon the part of the inspector and 
not the shipper ; if the inspector brands butter of an inferior quality as first quality 
i am not accountable for it; and on the other hand, if he marks second quality 
what ought to be first, I am net accountable. I am not decided as to the effects of 

an 
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fen open trade ; I think it would create a good deal of confusion at first, but ultimately Mr. 

I I think it would be for the benefit of the country at large. I beg to be understood ^^omtu Cos. 

as alluding to Leinster in particular ; I think Cork and Limerick markets cannot be ' ^ 

improved ; I think they are conducted as well as they possibly can be. *8 May, 

Then, do you mean to say that your opinion, that it would be beneficial eventually 

to throw open the butter trade, does not apply to Cork and Limerick I think 

not. 

If the other markets of Ireland were as well regulated as it appears the Cork 
Limerick markets are, would your opinion be then for similar inspection ? 

Is it your opinion that it would be better for the butter trade of Ireland generally? 

I Yes, better than it is now under the present inefficient regulations. 

What is the port you export from? — Waterford, 
t I Is your butter liable to inspection there? — No. 

What degree of inspection is it liable to at Carlow?— We have one inspector at 

Carlow, highly capable of discharging His duties. 

Is the butter you send from Carlow to Waterford inspected at Carlow? — It is. 

Have you any reason to find fault with the inspection your butter undergoes at 
Carlow ? — ^None at ail at present. 

; 1^0 you find that inspection of any use? — Very great. 

1 ' In what way? — Because there is no necessity for the buyer to be present; as 

a proof, I have only been twice in the market this season, although I have been 

B in the trade some years. I am satisfied that the weigh-master does his duty in 

I weighing, and that my presence is not necessary. 

f What is your opinion with respect to the interests of the farmer who sells his 

butter, having the advantage of an intermediate person to inspect his butter between 
f him and the merchant who buys it?— I think the good makers of butter are per- 

. fectly satisfied with the inspection ; those who make bad butter complain if it is 

r not marked of the first qu^ity. 

B inspector operates as a check upon the farmer who brings inferior butter to 

market? — And vice versa, both sides, either for the seller or buyer, 
f Though you are satisfied with the inspector, are you sure that the farmers are 

B equally well satisfied? — All the respectable farmers are, generally; but I think that 

! farmers, generally speaking, would prefer going to a respectable w'arehouse ; 

p they would be very happy to sell it to respectable merchants, 

li Does not the good, honest-made Carlow butter bear the highest character in 

England ? — I believe it does ; Belfast approaches nearest to it. 
li Are you acquainted with Castle Comer market ?— I have left it. 

Why did you leave it? — I did not like the proceedings there; it was generally 
El in the evening before they named the price what they would give the farmers ; 

!, ^ variety of proceedings, I did not think an honest man could buy butter there; 

I could not give the prices they could give, and how they could give it I do not 
n know. ® 

Q Have you any objection to state the reasons in detail ? — Every buyer there pierces 

the butter for himself and examines for himself. In a brisk market almost any 
thing they will take at the first price ; in a fiat market there are a great many inferiors, 
which, according to my idea, is dishonesty on the part of some of the buyers in cut- 
c ting down butter to seconds and thirds, which at other times they would take as first 

quality. 

} \ ou have not the advantage in Castle Comer of an inspector standing between 

you and the farmer? — There was no inspector. 

)f the chief reason of quitting the market ? — The only one. 

ir Have you not heard that the farmers prefer that market on that account? — Yes, 

ii> the small farmer may, but not the respectable farmers. 

Q Are you not aware that a great many respectable farmers go to Castle Comer ? — 

i- There are some, but not generally. 

e b ^ — ITiey prefer Carlow, as they get abetter price for prime 

II . ^^^veyounotheard of respectable farmers taking their butter into the Carlow market 

<l *he neighbourhood of Castle Comer, and carrying it back again in consequence 

f, inspector not putting the proper qualities on it ? — I am not aware of such a 

y thing. 

,f I Or the inspector giving way to the farmer when the butter was threatened to be 

u laicen away ? — It is not in my recollection. 

i P p 4 How 
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How many firkins a day may an inspector taste in Carlow market ?— That 
entirely depends upon the supply ; on some days when the price is good they come 
in and sell three or four hundred a day. . . , . ^ ■ r* 

Do you think any individual inspector is capable of judging of the precise quality 
of three or four hundred firkins of butter in one morning r— Yes, prime butter , but 
he could not exceed one hundred if the butter was bad, his palate would become 

”*lTthree or four hundred must not it happen that some proportions must be bad, 
and that would vitiate his palate?— Yes, but by tasting a good firkin his palate 

"°Hnv?yoifanv doubt, that if the whole business was left to the responsibility of 
the merchants, tta, though attended with inconvenience at firsh m the end it would 
be beneficial to the public?— Yes, for the counties of Carlow, Kildare, and parts of 

'"*'*Are you aware then, the inspection in Cork and Limerick is an inspection by 
conventtan between the parties, and not according to any regulation of law ?-I am 
aware that the tasters are appointed by the Chamber of Commerce at Cork, and 
that they arc competent to discharge their duty. . , „ 

HaveVu any particular information you wish to give the Committee?— There 
is one pLt I beg to mention, which is, that our wagh-masters, I do not say in 
Carlow%ut all the weigh-masters in the county of Carlow and the Kings and 
Queen’s counties, will brand the empty firkins not made agreeable to the Aet ot Far- 

liament, and not pickle tight. , , . , j a. u a • 

Then would vou, as a remedy, have the law amended with regard to what is re- 
ciuired relative to casks; or would you leave every person to provide such cask as he 
thouoht fit'— The present Act is altogether satisfactory and binding if the weigh- 
masters would discharge their duty; every precaution has been taken m the Act of 

Geo 3 but there is no one to control the weigh-masters, they will brand anything. 
Wouid vour suggestion be, to endeavour to oblige the weigh-masters to discharge 
their duty t -Yes ; I think there is an overruling power wanting to make them dis- 
charge tlieir duty or to forfeit their office. I would also suggest that the size of the 
cask in Carlow is very much against the farmer ; all our respectable dairies in the 
countv Carlow, and the whole of Kildare, would prefer a cask of a hundred and 
a half- there is the beamage of three pounds upon every firkm, but in the large 
casks you would only have three pounds beamage, there would be a saving of twelve 

pounds upon the large package to the farmer. js an , 

^ What would the size of the cask be you would recommend?— About one 
hundred to one hundred and a half. . . - , ■ j . i. 

Would you not be of opinion that if a larger sized firkin was permitted to be 
used, that the sizes ought still to be defined by law?-I think so. unquestionably. 

' Is it not for the interests of the dairyman to put into one package the butter of 
one churning, as much as possible?— Unquestionably. ...... , . , 

Would there not be an injury done to the butter of those dairies that could only 
make up a small quantity within a week, to pack the produce of two or three or 
four weeks together in one firkin ?— It would be very much against the little farmer 
to compel him to send large casks ; if you give them the power, they would prefer 
the present size. . ^ v 

Is the Carlow butter sold in a fresher state?— Yes. ,, ,, 

And sold for present use?— Yes. There is also another thing I beg to suggest in 
the event of a new Act, that there ought to be a penalty for the alteration ot any 
brands if any shipper is found dishonest enough to alter thetn ; and I am decidedly 
of ooinion that every market ought to have a brand of its own. In counties 
Carlow Kildare, &c. there are respectable makers ; if their butter stands 6 s. above 
many counties in Ireland, it is a very great injurv to them that butter called 
Carlow butter should be shipped from many ports m Ireland under that name, and 
often 20 s. a hundred inferior in quality. ... . 

You suggest those penalties under the supposition that there is to be a pew 
Act of PaHiamenl?— Yes, or that the present should be amended. 
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Mr. William Law Ogilby, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside?— -In Fenchurch-street, London. 

What mercantile pursuit have you ? — We are in the habit of receiving consign- 
ments of Irish produce, butter, among other things. 

You receive butters from different ports in Ireland ?— Yes. 

And you know the sentiments of the trade generally ? — Yes ; for the last twenty 
years we have been in the habit of receiving large consignments of butter, and 
consequently always in communication with them. 

Is it your opinion that the system of public inspection gives a confidence and 
security to the trade? — I think we could not get on without it in any quantity; 
where we sell two or three thousand firkins free on board, we could not sell one 
hundred without inspection. 

You are aware at the port of Limerick there was much dissatisfaction ? — Yes ; 
five years ago the people would scarcely take it on any terms ; there was as much 
as 8 ^. or 105. difference between that and Cork ; but when they got an improved 
inspection we could sell any quantity, and the quantity increased every year 
immensely. , , 

In consequence of that inspection the Limerick butter stands very high ? — Yes, 
very nearly as high as Cork, except at the end of the season, when the Cork 
butter keeps better. 

It was stated by Mr. Warter, that he was not perfectly satisfied with the butter 
that comes from Belfast; it is in evidence that the butter imported at Liverpool 
from Belfast bears the highest price there, and the greatest quantity exported is sent 
to Liverpool; can you give any reason W’hy Mr. Waiter should be dissatisfied? — 
Yes ; it arrives stale; the greatest part of it comes in our ships ; we are agents for 
the Belfast traders ; we do not get the Belfast butter till towards the end of the 
season, when it has been long on hand ; for instance, this very season we had, 
I suppose, scarcely one thousand firkins till the latter end of February, when there 
came in six or seven thousand all at once, because this market w'as thought more 
promising than Liverpool; the Belfast butter is of that mild quality that it comes 
into Liverpool ata price under the fresh, the same as the Dutch butter comes in.to 
this market, they can, therefore, afford to give a better price for it than we can here. 

Have you ever known any instances of any shipper of butter in Belfast, who 
would let the butter remain until it was deteriorated ? — Late in February we had 
a consignment of between one thousand five hundred and two thousand casks th^t 
had been some months kept over. 

And in consequence, it must have been deteriorated? — Yes ; before the Dutch 
butter came in here, an immense quantity of Belfast butter was imported; I have 
known six thousand casks in one of Mr. Langtray’s vessels. • 

And it sold at the highest price ? — Yes, coming in fresh and mild in the early part 
of the season. 

And it is of a quality to compete with the Dutch butter? — The Dutch butter has 
supplanted it, because it comes in mild, immediately under the English fresh butter. 

And your opinion is, that the system of inspection is a protection to the trade,?— 
I do not know how we could get on without it. 

Are you acquainted with Mr. Lilwall? — Yes. 

He is a very extensive importer of butter from Ireland ? — Yes ; the largest in the 
trade. 

He imported forty thousand firkins a year? — I should think full that. 

Have you had any communication with Mr. Lilwall on the subject?— Yes, lately. 

Are you aware he was summoned here ? — Yes, and from his ill health he was not 
able to attend. 

And he was unable to come here to give his opinion in favour of inspection ? — 
He was so much in favour of it, that he was the chief instrument of bringing in Mr. 
Wilson’s bill ; his object is, to buy his butter free on board, and save all the expense 
of it coming here on consignment ; and consequently it is better for the Irish, for 
they get a higher price. 

Does an agent employed in London for the sale of butters add to the expense 
of the article to the Irish farmer? — Yes, if it was sold free on board, we would go 
to Mr. Lilwall and sell him one thousand or two thousand in a line of Limerick 
or Cork butter, the charge there, having so little trouble in the transaction, would be 
one and a half to two per cent, whereas if we had the trouble of examining it here, 
we could not afford to do it under a much heavier chars'^’. 

. ' Qq ® You 
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Jifr. You say, if it was not for the inspection in Ireland, that is, for the butter coming 

L. Ogilby. here with the inspector’s brand upon it, you could not sell any quantity of butter, 
ijjg trouble would be so great ? — I think so. 

i8 May, How does it happen that such an immense quantity of Dutch butter is sold in 

London ?— Some of the Dutch butter comes here inspected and branded ; there 
may be some sold free on board, but the principal part is sold upon Brewers Quay, 
where it is sold upon the merchant’s own inspection. 

Does it come over here with the mark of the Dutch inspector ? — The trade tell 
me they are getting the Dutch into the same plan as^ the Irish ; for instance, the 
Holstein butter, that is increasing in quantity faster ‘than any other ; the cask is 
branded “ first,” and so on, and also the Emden and Lyra butter is generally 
marked. . ^ , . v 

But in point of fact, up to this time the quantity of Dutch butter we see brought 
into the market has been sold without any trouble, though not inspected in the 
Dutch ports ? — I am not so competent to give an answer to that question ; I am 
hot a dealer in Dutch butter, I merely have the opinion of the trade. 

Are you of opinion that Acts of Parliament should be passed to save merchants 
trouble in transacting their business ?— -I do not think we could get on with the 
Irish butter without inspection ; the Dutch butter is used in the London trade for 
immediate use, and the Irish butter is used for the country trade, and sent out. 
Mr. Lilwall will buy one thousand firkins of butter, and when he gets his invoice, 
he will mark it out fifty and one hundred to his different customers (never seeing it) 
upon the credit of the inspection ; but if he was obliged to go down to the wharf 
and inspect it, he would not sell one hundred where he would now sell five hundred ; 
and if he sent bad into the country, there would be everlasting complaining, and 
he must allow them 2 s. or something of that sort, or have it sent back to him. 

You prefer a system that would depend upon the credit of the merchant? — 

I have heard the trade say that there are not three merchants in Ireland that they 
would be able to depend upon to satisfy their country customers ; if they were 
satisfied themselves, the people in the country would not be satisfied ; if they had no 
public inspection, or a regular brand of the port, they would not be able to get 
on at all. 

Are you of opinion that all those inconveniences would not correct themselves 
upon the principle of mutual interest ?— The best criterion we have is the great 
improvement in the port of Limerick, they have got up the exportation from twenty 
to seventy-six thousand in six years. 

If that is by matter of agreement between the parties, and not by Act of Parlia- 
ment, why should it not extend to other ports ? — I do not think there is any other 
|»rt that would adopt it, swearing the merchants not to change the brand. 

Are you quite sure that the law of Ireland is not the cause of all the abuses that 
prevail in the butter trade ? — That I cannot speak to. 

This habit of swearing the merchants seems to cast very considerable reflection 
upon individual character? — Yes, so it does, but they found nothing else would do, 
and the respectable merchants submitted to it to make it general. 

And the importing parties here were not satisfied without something of that 
sort ?— We generally have a certificate from the Chamber of Commerce that the 
gentlemen who shipped that butter have taken the necessary oath. 

If the Dutch butter has supplanted the Belfast butter in the London market, in 
consequence of not getting the Belfast butter in a fresh state as you wish, what is 
the reason that you, as a butter seller in London, do not tell your correspondents in 
Belfast that you will not deal with them if they do not give you the kind of butter 
you want ; do you not consider that you have the power of correcting that very 

evil ? Yes, a butter buyer might complain, but could not mend it ; the Liverpool 

people ^ve a higher price than we can aftbrd to do ; the Dutch comes in so low as 
to supplant us ; this is the reason we do not get new Belfast. 

Your evidence is, that Liverpool has supplanted the Jjjndon market as to the 
Belfast butter? — Yes ; because it comes in under the fresh. 

It is not the bad state of the preparation of the Belfast butter that has driven it 
out of the London market? — No ; the price. 

What would be the effect upon the Irish market if 2 o«. a hundred duty, to which 
the Dutch butter is liable, was taken off? — I should think the Dutch people would 
make five firkins where they now make one, and send it all here, and we should sell 
less Irish. 

Would it not have the effect of making the Irish dealers improve themselves in 

the 
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the manner in which they sent the butter to market, as to the packages and qua- 
lities ? — The best inducement you could offer the Irish farmer is to make a greater 
difference in the price between the first and the second quality ; it would make them 
more careful. 

Might not the effect of taking off the duty be to force the Irish farmer to take 
more pains in the manufacture of the butter? — I should think that the price is at 
present acting as every great inducement to the Irish farmer, and he is making as 
much butter as he can ; the only thing is to make him take more pains in pre- 
paring it. 

Is it perfectly done at Limerick now? — Yes ; Limerick, Cork and Belfast, as to 
the qualities and tares, are the most perfect that we have from Ireland. 




Mr. Thomas Flintfield called in ; and Examined. 



ARE you a merchant?— Yes. 

What do vou deal in; butter ?— Bacon and butter; a provision merchant, in stomas 
short. ^ 

Do you deal on your own account, or by consignment ? — Upon ray own account. 

Are you in the habit of importing butter ? — Yes. 

To any considerable extent ? — Not so much as we used to do. 

What has been the extent of your dealings for the last two or three years, in the 
number of firkins ?— This year about a thousand to two thousand firkins, since the 
1st of January. 

How much was it a few years back ?— Tn the course of a season we did from five 
to ten thousand firkins. 

That was the most ? — Yes. 

Where have you brought your butter chiefly from ? — Carlow, Dublin, Waterford 
and Limerick. 

Did you get any from Holland? — A great quantity. 

Have you been m the habit of getting most from Ireland or Holland ?— Most 
from Holland ; we get from seven to ten ton a week. 

Have you reason to complain of the manner in which butter comes from Ireland 
in respect to the tares and quailities r— Vei^ great in every respect. 

Specify the ports ?— Belfast more especially, the tares are good. 

And the casks ?— Yes, but the quality of the butter is very much inferior to what 
it used to be ; I used to cut out Belfast butter for the very best Dorset butter twenty 
years ago, but of late years we cannot get it so good by 30 s. a hundred, that is, 

3 ^. upon a pound. 

What quantity do you import from Belfast in each year? — We do not import 
any at present. 

Are you aware that the Liverpool market is considered as the laxgest importer? 

— Yes, more especially in the last few years. 

Do you know the difference between the price given at Liverpool for Belfast 
butter, and in London for south of Ireland butter ? — ^The difference has been 6 s, or 
8^. at Liverpool ; higher at Liverpool than in London. 

Is not that a sufficient reason to account for the Belfast butter going in preference 
to Liverpool ?— Yes ; but if we could get the (luality we used to do 1 do not think 
they would send it to Liverpool. 

Is not Liverpool nearer? — Yes. 

Are you not aware it bears the highest price? — Yes, the Carlow butter bears the 
highest price in London. 

Is not the complaint you make, that the quality is improperly marked at Beltast? 

— Yes, I have bought seconds better than firsts this season. 

Did you make any complaint of it? — It was of no use; I bought them on in- 
spection here; I went and saw six hundred firkin?, and preferred the seconds to the 
first. 

What is vour opinion as to the expediency of continuing the existing regulations 
under the Irish law ?--I think if the trade was thrown open we should have 
respectable merchants come into it, and have the same good goods we used to have. 

Would you be able to carry on your business to your satisfaction under such 
a system ? — We cannot while the agency business remains as it does now. 

What do you mean by the agency business ? — For instance ; they will export 
one hundred firkins from a merchant in Ireland, and that merchant sends one 

406. Q q 2 hundred 
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Mr, hundred firkins in the same ship, and when they arrive her? his agent will sell his , 

Thomas Flintjield. butter as cheap as I sfll mine. 

' ^ Where does the agent live ? — In London, Mr. Ogilvie is one, and I have no 

}8 May, - chance of making a large stroke of business, because I must have from 2 to 4 -j. a 
' hundred profit; a person may go to an agent and get butter at the price 1 am im- 
porting at. ' ■ 

If there was an inspection of butter in Ireland' upon which you could rely for the 
accuracy of it, would not it be the means of giving confidence to those that you sell 
your butter to in England, as w'ell as to yourselves; and do away the evil that arises 
from the interposition of that agency ?— I should prefer the merchants buying the 
best quality they can for us, to any inspector. 

What prevents you then at present from dealing with correspondents that you may 
select as respectable, and remaining satisfied with the'purchases that they shall have 
made for you in Ireland ? — What mw we do with, Mr. Courtenay for instance, and 
Mr. Ridgway, those we bring from, we have no objection to Mr. Cox ; but many 
that have been raised up lately that ship any quantity for first that would come as 
second and third, we could not do any thing with them, we, wait for them and send- 

to their agents, and buy them here if the quality is good. 

Are you not free froiti any obligation to deal with any other shippers in Ireland 
but such as you may select in whom you have confidence ? — Yes, we are free to deal 
with whom we please. 

Of what ports have you any complaint ? - The port of Dublin is very bad ; all our 
tares are very bad ; in some instances we have had tubs four pounds heavier than 
charged; . , • 

If you deal with respectable people selected by yourself, is not that sufficient to 
enable you to assure your customers here that they have got a sound good market- 
able commodity ? — Yes, that is what we wish. 

Is there any thing to prevent you?— No, not at present; we give our orders, for 
instance, to Mr. Strangman of Waterford, and we are sure of a good article, and in 
others a bad one. 

Would not this practice in the end answer much better than the present system 
under the regulations of the.law? — I think so. 

Has this system of new men getting into the trade in a few years, and selling their 
butter through agents in London, contributed to the present embarrassed state of that 
trade, and the inconveniences the London merchants suffer? — Yes, because any farmer 
if he wants to send a bad article will send it to the agent, and the agent will get rid of 
it ; and the agents here supply those common people with money, or as soon as they 
draw, advance upon the goods, and they do not care what they ship ; and if I get an 
order to go and look at one hundred firkins of butter, and take them, and they turn 
out ever so bad, I have no redress. 

Do you think if the law- was repealed it w'ould put down the system of low mer- 
chants and agency, and re-establish the old respectable houses? — Yes, in a great 
measure ; 1 do not think it would do away agency altogether, but it would help the 
thing I have no doubt ; we only get 4 for the difference between first and second, 
and 6 s. in the other, which is-not sufficient. 

Have you any doubt about the possibility of effecting sales in I.ondon to a con- 
siderable extent, if the public inspection in Ireland was done away ? — I think it might 
be done to any extent, I think that would be the only means of checking the Hol- 
stein butter ; the Vriesland butter does not interfere with it. 

You have no apprehension that if the inspection was done away with you 
would be caused a great increase of trouble in selling butter to your customers ? 
— No ; because the respectable merchants would do every thing in their power to 
send a good article. 

Would you not be able to sell, under the' credit of your own name, butter as 
easily as now under the inspector’s brand? — More so, because a few years ago we 
never went to look at the goods ; if Mr. Courtenay, or Mr. Strangman, or Mr. 
Ridgway sent goods, we knew what they were. 

• How was it as to your customers ? — The same ; I could go to ray customers 
and say, I have got a hundred firkins, how many will you take? five or ten, and so' 
on, and we had no trouble. 

Were the names put on the cask? — Yes. 

And your customers bought upon their name? — Yes, without any hesitation. 

You had no trouble in reinspecting?— No ; it was the pleasantest trade thataman 

could 
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c.ould follow ; and I would not change it again if I could get things the same as 
I had twenty years ago. 

What prevents you at this moment, from giving your orders in Ireland to the 
shippers of butter for you upon whom you can depend, that person authorizing you, 
upon your own credit, to assure your customers to any extent they had got a good 
article for you ? — We do do that in certain instances to a few we can rely upon ; 
but we cannot do it to any extent, because the Dutch butter interferes so much, it 
takes the precedence of every thing else. 

It is the interference of the Dutch butter that prevents you dealing so largely 
with Ireland as you used to do? — Yes.' 

Has the business, in the hands of less respectable merchants in Ireland, and 
their agents here, become so extensive as to derange and put down the old system 
of trade ybu have described upoh the credit of the old houses ? — Y es, there is Mr. 
Ridgway, for instance, he has given in, and Sir Charles Flower is obliged to give 
in, their tares are so badly regulated. 

Then, in point of fact, the new system of trade, in some 'degree not very correct, 
•has supplanted the old respectable system? — Yes, and in the south of Ireland it is 
the same; I cannot do the business I used to do. 

Do you mean to say that you cannot enter into competition with others who 
carry on their trade upon less honourable principles ? — Exactly so. 

How does it happen, as it is in evidence by a merchant who imports forty thou- 
sand firkins annually, that he is quite satisfied with the present system, and that 
you are not? — He passes it off through agents or brokers. 

He imports it ? — It an.swers his purpose, I suppose. 

If he imports forty thousand firkins with profit, is it not an inference from that 
that his testimony should have a considerable degree of weight.^ — I cannot speak 
to that. 

Suppose a house in London in the habit of importing, as has been stated, forty 
or fifty thousand firkins in a year, will not their dealings be greatly facilitated be- 
tween themselves and their customers in England, if they can purchase upon the 
credit of a faithful inspection in Ireland ? — Not upon the present system of inspection. 

The question was, assuming the inspection was faithful? — I doubt whether you 
can get that faithful inspection ; it would be a good thing 'if it could be procured ; 
but I think the inspectors are no judges. 

Are you aware of what is done at Limerick? — Yes. 

Do you deal with Limerick? — ’Yes. 

How much do you import? — Very little, but we buy it here; that is the best 
selected butter. 

Are the qualities properly distinguished ? — Yes, in the last two or three years 
they have been. 

If that was the system generally observed in Ireland, would it not give great 
ease and facility to importers to the extent of forty or sixty thousand firkins? — It 
might. 

Would it not? — Yes, I think it would if we could depend upon the qualities as 
we get them from Limerick. 

Is it your opinion that you could, by Act of Parliament, introduce such a system 
of inspection at all the ports of Ireland as exists at Limerick ? — I think not. 

What is your reason for doubting the possibility of having a perfect system of 
inspection at those other ports? — The inspectors are not judges; that has been the 
overthrow of the trade. 

. Have you any doubt of the possibility of an individual tasting three or four hun- 
dred firkins of butter a day ? — It is impossible for him to distinguish the proper 
qualities. 

What is the reason you think the butter taster is incompetent to taste three or 
four hundred casks a day? — His taste gets vitiated. 

• Would that not be done away with if there were six tasters instead of one ? — Yes. 
- Would not that increase the chance of corrupt conduct? — Yes, it would ; that is 
the case now. 

Would there not be a greater likelihood of check against fraudulent inspection, if 
the market was supplied with four, or six, or eight tasters instead of one r — I do not 
think it would. 

It is not necessary for the inspector to taste every cask? — He ought; there is 
a great deal of smoke and ill flavour in it, cheesy, and other things that require 
great discrimination. 

Q q 3 You 






Thomas Ftin^eld-^ 
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You import, I believe largely, Dutch butter ? — Yes, great quantities. 

Do you import it upon the credit of the merchant, or upon any inspection by a 
public officer? — The butter comes upon the credit of the merchant; the tubs are 
marked by an officer em[)loyed by the government. 

What is the nature of that mark ? — ^There is the date for one thing, the initials of 
the dairyman, and a Hon, or whatever the government mark is. 

Does the merchant’s name appear? — No ; there is a private mark so as to dis- 
tinguish the farmer that made it up, and if we have any bad tares, we put it into the 
ship and send it back, and the farmer is liable to a very heavy penalty. 

You buy your butter upon the credit of the shipping merchant ? — Yes, we do. 

Do you not buy it upon the credit of the marks you describe? — No. 

Are you not assured by the merchant that those marks are correct ? — We pass 
no opinion upon the marks ; the merchant employs a person who understands the 
butter trade to buy his butter for him ; he selects the quality, first and second, and 
the tubs are all marked by the government in the cooper’s hands. 

And it is upon the credit of that process you buy the butter ? — Yes ; and not only 
that, but the Dutch will do as we direct them ; if we tell them we want butter so 
and so, they do it ; but for the last six or seven years I have been endeavouring to 
get the people in Ireland to attend to certain things, but I cannot get them to do it. 

You have said that you recovered something in the last few years ? — Yes, 10 /. 

I got a few weeks ago. 

Where did you get that ? — Upon some Carlow butler I bought here, shipped from 
Waterford. 

Is the quality of the butter you get from Holland marked by the Dutch mer- 
chants? —No, we do not know what it is, whether first or second, only upon their 
representation. 

The representation of the merchant? — Yes ; they say we have shipped so many 
first, and so many second. 

You judge of the quality by their representations, and not by any mark put on by 
th^overnment officer? — Not at all. 

Does not the Dutch merchant avail himself of the individual in Holland who 
marks the quality? — No, he does not mark it. 

Who determines the quality ? — He determines it ; it is the merchant’s own servant 
that determines the quality. It would be very desirable if we could go back to large 
casks again for the superior qualities. 

What sized cask does the Dutch butter come in ? — One hundred weight gross. 

Do you buy any English butter ? — -Scarcely any. 

Are you aware of the regulations under which English salt butter is sold? — It is 
merely brought to market and sold. 

Is there any Act of Parliament as to taring and weighing it ? — Yes, there is an 
Act of Parliament to enforce the names being put at the bottom of the casks, but it 
is not acted upon now. 

Do you find that the Dutch butter that comes in casks of one hundred weight 
gross, generally contain throughout, from top to bottom, one quality of butter ? — 
Generally so ; not always. 

Is it not for the interest both of the dairyman and the seller of butter in London, 
that each package should contain butter of one given quality ? — Yes, it should be so. 

Where dairies are so small as not to enable a farmer to fill at once a large 
package, is it not his interest, for the purpose of having butter all of one qdality, to 
adopt a smaller package ? — Yes, by all means ; and I would advise the large dairies 
to put as much as they can in a tub of one churning, and smaller dairies to use 
a small tub. 

Your opinion is, that it would be for the advantage of the trade to give permis- 
sion, by law-, to adopt a certain sized cask that would be suitable to each of their 
churnings ? — Yes. 

But would you not describe the particular classes of casks definitively by regula- 
tion? — Yes, and let every county make its own; we get a great deal of buttet 
shipped as Carlow butter that never came from there ; and there is a great deal 
brought in from different districts into Belfast, and marked there, that does not 
deserve that character, and that brings the thing into disrepute. There wants 
also a general regulation in tares, but not in Belfast ; we always get our weight in 
Belfast, they are most honest people, and we have no complaints of them. 

Are you of opinion that it would be necessary to have legislative regulations to 
determine the tares ? — Yes, and having the tubs properly seasoned ; because tl»e 
' ■ green 
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green wood which they use turns the butter mouldy, and the merchants complain it y, 
is brought in stale ; then I ask, Why do yo u not get it marked, and make it second ^ 
or third? This morning I scraped off from four to six pounds from a tub of 
Carlow butter, and I have known the time that, even in July, when it came in two 
or three hundred weight casks, we would not have so much waste as we get now 
upon a sixty pound cask, in consequence of the unseasoned timber that is used • it 
should be oak, and properly burnt ; at Belfast they prepare the casks, and Limerick 
and Cork, and why not the rest of Ireland do the same ; we had no mouldy butter 
in the large casks. There is another thing that is very desirable, to recommend 
them to build the dairies ou the north side of the house, and to sink them, if the 
ground will admit of it, two or three feet below the surface. 

Have you ever been in Ireland ? — No. 

What do you know, of your own knowledge, of the present regulations, accord- 
ing to the existing laws, as they affect the butter trade in Ireland ? — Nothing more 
than that the inspections are greatly varied, and much worse in quality than they 
used to be formerly, as we know. 

Do you mean to say that you believe the inspection of butter, in ail the various 
markets of Ireland, is carried on under the same system r — Not all. 

Do you not know that there is a very great difference in some of the ports? — 

Certainly. 

Do you not believe that in some of the ports the inspection is strict and good, 
and in many of the other markets the inspection is lax and very bad ? — Yes, good 
for nothing ; Cork is very good ; Dublin is bad sometimes ; Carlow is good ; 

Waterford and Limerick are good. 

Do you mean to distinguish also between the tares as marked coming from some 
parts of Ireland, and as marked coming from other parts? — Yes ; in some parts 
I believe the merchants cut them out, and alter the brands altogether ; I could 
show many instances of it, where the original tares have been cut out. 

Your evidence, that complains of the tares and the inspection, is not applicable 
to all the butter markets and all ports of Ireland ? — No. 

You mean to confine your evidence to certain markets and certain ports ?— Yes ; 

Dublin is very bad. 

You say the inspectors of butter are no judges ? — No, generally they are not. 

You judge of their ignorance from the qualities of butter you have received from 
certain markets? — Yes. 

Will you state what those markets are? — Newry is very bad ; Belfast is very 
bad ; Dublin is very bad ; Waterford is very fair upon the whole. 

From what Irish port did you receive the butter from which you state you have 
this morning only scraped off a good deal that was mouldy ? — It %va3 bought here, 
but it came from Carlow. 

To what Irish ports are your dealings confined ? — Principally Dublin, Belfast, 

Carlow, Waterford and Limerick. 

Are you of opinion that the landlords in Ireland could contribute by their exer- 
tions to improve the quality of the butter? — I have no doubt of it. 

What would you propose that the Irish landlord should do upon his estate? — 

In the first place to build the dairies as 1 have stated, and let them have proper 
ventilation and good air, and let the dairymen use leads instead of pans, or wood, 
to be scowered every day, and to churn twice a day ; the leads to be about the 
third part of your finger deep in the middle. 

Mr. Jonathan Stackhouse, called in; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside r — At Enniscorthy. Mr. 

Do you buy any large quantity of butter in a year? — I do. Jonath. Stachhovu. 

Do you ship butter ? — Yes, at three ports in Ireland ; at Wexford, at Ross, and 
at Waterford. 

Have you any reason to complain of the maimer in which the business is conducted 
in the market of Enniscorthy ? — I have every reason to complain. 

Will you tell the Committee what the complaints are you have to make ? — In 
consequence of having taken considerable trouble to compel the taster to do his duty, 

.he has marked me out as an enemy of his, and consequently I have butter sent me of 
an inferior quality, which is marked first. 

You mean in making your purchases in the market of Enniscorthy, butter is marked 
as first that ought to be marked second? — Yes ; I have cause to complaim of that. 

1 summoned the taster before the magistrates, and it was represented that the butter 
406. Q q 4 I exhibited 
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I exhibited ought to be marked of second quality, or third ; but I have no redress ; 
according to the Act I could not fine the taster, or get any redress t all the redress 
I had was to go to the quarter sessions and make complaint ; if I succeeded at the 
sessions, the party had the power to appeal to the assizes ; and if I succeeded after 
all, the deputy was only turned out, and perhaps another would be put m equally 
objectionable. . 

Do you find that persons in the market, who behave to the taster in a ditterent 
manner from you, have the same grounds of complaint against him? — I think that 
the taster has made particular objections to me ; he knows my butter beforehand ; 
he knows it is intended for me, and in consequence of having summoned him, and 
having taken some trouble- to correct the department, he sends me an inferior quality. 

Have you received any redress? — None whatever, nordq I conceive that the Act 
would allow it. 

As you intended to seek redress, you have injured yourself by making the taster 
your enemy? — Yes. 

Is not the taster sworn? — Yes, he is. 

How are the casks branded before they are sold in your part of the country ? 
There are three pounds for soakage allowed. 

Does the weigh-master brand each cask.? — His deputy does. 

Have you ever heard of the weigh-master lending his irons to the cooper ? Not 
in Enniscorthy, but in neighbouring towns I have. 

Where have you known it ? — At Gorey, about sixteen Tniles from Enniscorthy. 

Mention that case? — I had occasion to complain of the badness of the casks 
from Gorey, and it appeared that the crane-master, who is a cooper, had lent his 
irons ; there is no butter hardly goes through the crane at Gorey, though there is a 
weigh-master to weigh the casks ; he had lent his irons, and he came over to Ennis- 
corthy in consequence of the representation made, and he promised he would not do 
so again. 

He lent his irons to some other cooper ? — Yes ; or a farmer. 

Have you any reason to complain of the manner in which the business is trans- 
acted in the port of Wexford? — I am subjected to cranage at Wexford the same as 
at Enniscorthy, although my butter is not inspected there ; I pay Mr. Hughes, the 
crane-master, the same there as at Enniscorthy, although it is not inspected there ; 
I am not subjected to that 3 rf. at Waterford. 

What are the charges in the market of Enniscorthy? — Three pence to the crane- 
master. 

By law, the butter ought to be re-inspected at Wexford before it is shipped? — 
Yes ; the fee is paid but the butter is not inspected. 

, Dfo you export your butter upon the marks of the inspector? — Certainly not. 

What is your reason ? — We could not rely upon his judgment. 

Will you explain what you mean by that ; what would be the consequence if you 
did export upon his marks and not upon your own credit? — I find a great many 
seconds that are marked firsts — a great number. I consider the fees payable in 
Wexford a great hardship ; I can ship my butter at Waterford without being liable 
to any inspection or fee to the crane-master, and it is a mere form at Wexford. 

• Is it branded at Wexford ? — Yes, lately it has been, in consequence of my repre- 
sentation to the crane-master; I wished to stop the alteration in the tares, and 
spoke to the crane-master, .and he was not aware that it was done. 

Do the shippers alter the tares? — Yes, the shippers do; I do not know what 
others do ; he has branded within the last twelve months. 

Are there false tares put on ? — I do not know that they are false tares ; but the 
tares are altered, they put on the real tares, without any allowance for soakage. 

Would you prefer having the market of Enniscorthy free from inspection alto- 
gether, so that you could buy from the farmers themselves ? — Yes, except the 
inspection w as more efficient than it is now. 

Have you any prospect of that inspection being made more efficient by any new 
regulation or penalty? — If tlie inspector were made subject to a fine he could be 
made responsible ; at present the crane-master resides at Enniscorthy ; although he 
appoints a deputy, he knows he is not liable for the act of his deputy, and if 1 have 
a complaint to make, after a considerable expense I may get the deputy removed, 
but the crane-master is there. 

Would you propose that all weigh-mastcrs should act in person ? — Yes. 

Do yoii think you could have a remedy for those evils, unless that was intro- 
duced ?— No. 

Do 
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Do you think the duties of the inspector are of that kind that it would be verv Mr. 
easy, even with less legislative regulation, to convict him in a penalty by going before Jonath. stackhotue. 

the quarter sessions ? — There would be no difficulty ; we might have mdifterent " 

persons ; we might call in persons who werejudges, and if he were convicted in two 

or three cases he might be turned out. ’ ^ ' 

As the inspection of butter is a matter of taste, would it not be very hard to 
establish that he had been guilty of malicious marking? — Yes, it would be difficult ; 
but good judges would decide whether a given quality of butter ought to be first or 
second. 

Would it notbe very hard for any inspector to be made liable to penalties, when 
he might in a matter of taste make a mistake without any dishonest motive ? — If he 
were convicted in more instances than one he should then be removed, leavinn it in 
the power of the magistrates to decide whether he was a proper person or no. 

You seem to think that if the inspection was faithfully conducted it would be 
a security to the trade ? — Yes, 1 think so. 

Then if a system of inflicting a penalty upon a wilful breach of the trust re[)osed 
in the inspector was established, it would secure a faithful discharge of his duty ? — 

1 conceive it would. 

I With respect to branding and interior marks, do you not conceive the fiort of 

shipment would be the place where the chief advantage would arise? — It would be 
very hard that my butter, I residing at Enniscorthy, should l>e liable to inspection 
at Wexford; how could that be done ? 

I The result of your opinion is, that if the duty of inspection was faithfully dis- 

i I charged, it would be a protection to the trade? — Yes. 

Is there any thing peculiar that has occurred to place you in a situation, in the 
town of Enniscorthy, of being worse treated than other dealers in butter? — With 
I regard to the inspector, I have taken considerable pains to have the duty properly 

discharged ; and as far as regards myself, I conceive, being an enemy, it injures me 
buying in the market. 

What is the extent of the butter trade at the town of Enniscorthy ? — Between 
twenty arid thirty thousand firkins a year. 

Are there many persons dealers in butter there besides yourself? — Two others 
always, besides occasional buyers. 

Do you buy from the farmers in the market, or are you in the habit of sending 
into the country before it comes to market? — I buy in the market only. 

The farmers do not complain of the manner in which the inspector tares between 
you and them ? — I have not heard any complaints on their part. 

Are any of those who deal in butter in Enniscorthy more largely connected in 
that trade than yourself? — They have done more the last year a great deal ; I have 
done very little this last season. 

1 I Do you ship on your own account? — I have a brother resident in London, for 

' whom I act in Enniscorthy. 

I You act as his agent ? — Yes. 

; ' Not upon your own account ? — No. 

Who appoints the inspector? — The Lord Lieutenant has appointed the present 
one, from the circumstance of the time in the Act of Parliament having elapsed before 
t one was elected. 

What is his name ? — Thomas Thompson, 
t Is he an inhabitant of Enniscorthy? — Yes. 

Was he before he was appointed? — Yes. 

; How long has he been so appointed ? — About eight years ; be has never acted, 

[ he has appointed a deputy. 

Have you ever made any complaint to the government of him ? — No. 

; What rank of life is he in? — A tanner. 

He acts by deputy? — Yes. 

r Who is his deputy ? — Phelan is the weigh-master, and Breen the taster. 

; Against which of those persons was it you had reason to make the complaint you 

, have stated "!• — The taster. 

5 Who was he appointed by? — By Thompson. 

Did you ever complain to Thompson ? — Yes. 

Did he give you any redress ? — He could not. 

W’^hy not ; could not he dismiss him ? — Yes. 

I He did not ? — He did not ; it is a difficult thing to get a person to understand the 

. qualities of butter in a town like Enniscorthy. 

) j 406. R r Notwithstanding 
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' Notwithstanding that the principal person has been appointed by the govern- 
ment, and yon have had these reasons to complain, you have not felt it worth your 
while to m^e an appeal to the government itself? — I have not. 

How long have you had reason to make these complaints 1 — More particularly 
the last two years. 

You have said the farmers make no complaints of this man? — I have heard no 
complaints from them. . 

Are you aware whether they have had reason to complain ?■ — I do not know that 
they have. 

He is more the friend of the farmer than the butter buyer ? — I consider he is not 
my friend. 

' Has the market of Enniscorthy increased in point of quantity lately? — No, it is 
stationary. 

Have you anything to suggest as to the improvement of the butter trade ? — "We 
have no beamage allowed ; the weigh-master says the Act of Parliament does not 
allow of any beamage. 

Have you claimed beamage ? — Yes; andhehas said it was not in the Act of 
Parliament, and he would not allow it. 

Is that one of your grievances ? — No, that is a general grievance in the Act of 
Parliament, and not a particular grievance. 



Mariis, 23“ die Maw, 1826. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES GRANT, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Geo. Robert Dawson, Esq. a Member of the Committee ; Examined. 

George R. Dau-sm, YOU have thought it your duty, as connected with the north of Ireland, to 
£«?• have communication with individuds of competent knowledge in Belfast on the 

' ' subject of the butter trade of Ireland ? — I addressed myself to the Chamber of 

May, Commerce of Belfast, and received a communication from the President, informing 
me, that upon consultation with the merchants interested in that trade, they were 
decidedly of opinion that the existing regulations are highly advantageous to the 
trade of that town ; that they had expressed that opinion in a petition presented 
in the last session of Parliament, a copy of which he transmitted, and is now on 
your table. 

\The Petition was read-, and is as followeth:^ 

“ To the Honourable The Commons of the United Kingdom, in Parliament 
assembled. 

“ The Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the Town of Belfast, 

“ Humbly Sheweth, 

“ That under the present state of the laws for regulating the butter trade of 
Ireland, great advantages have been experienced both by the farmer and the mer- 
chant, and the value of the butter exported from this market has been greatly 
enhanced by the character which it has acquired from a fair and correct inspection. 

“ That the classification of the butter, under certain qualities, by a sworn 
inspector at the port of shipping, affords a strong and immediate inducement to the 
farmer to put up his produce with care; at the same time that it serves as a certifi- 
cate to purchasers of the quality of the article, and supplies the most effectual means 
of detecting frauds. 

“ That the repeal of the law for regulating the inspection of butter, by altering 
the system under which the trade has flourished, and by removing the distinction of 
qualities, will, in the opinion of Your Petitioners, be injurious to this department 
of our agricultural interest^, and exceedingly harassing both to the seller and the 
buyer of the article. 

“ You? 
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“ Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly pray, that the present laws for regulating George 
the butter trade of Ireland, be not repealed ; and that if any alteration be made in 

them, it may be for the purpose of making the system of inspection more effectual. ' n--— 

“ And Your Petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray.” ^^i8s6^’ 



John S. Ferguson, President ; 

William Tennent, Vice President. 

James Moore & Co. ; J. & J. Moreland ; Sam' Campbell j Rob' Mathews - 
Alex. M'Lainej John Suffem; William Suffern ; John Coleman; John' Finlay’ 
Arthur A. Boardman; Henry Joy Tomb; Sam. Luke; Cunningham Grey ; Rob' 
Getty; Thomas Ferguson; Hugh Magill ; John Kirkpatrick; Berwick & Ash- 
John Gaussen & Co.; J. R. Burke; Allen Barklie ; Edw. Charley; M. Harrison ; 
Francis M'Cracken; George Suffern; Pat" M'Loman ; William Pirrie; John 
Heron ; Hill Charley ; Henry Joy Holmes ; Rob* M'Entire ; James Steen, j' ; 
Robert Gamble; William M'Caw ; John Kennedy; John Cramsie ; Adam Hill • 
Tho* Maclurkan ; Tho‘ Corbett ; And* Mulholland ; Alex' Moreland ; William 
Getty; Tho® Ekinhead; Tho’ Mulholland; Jn® Cunningham; Alexi Stewart' 
Rob' Caldwell; Thomas Vance; Geo. Langtey; W” Wilson; Will. Boyd ; 
James Goddard; Wm. Herdman; Thomas Hughes; Jn® M'Cracken; Adam 
M'Clean ; Joseph Stevenson ; John Barnett; Council. 

Sam. Bruce, jum Secretary. 
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